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That was Caruso’s characteristic remark when he was 
once approached regarding his biography. 

The one hundred and seventy-eight Victor Records by 
Caruso, and many records yet to be issued, truly constitute 
the best autobiography of the world’s greatest singer; a 
unique autobiography which has never been equalled for 
vividness; an autobiography which is itself alive and which 
will continue to delight all the succeeding generations. 

The Caruso records include fifty-six operatic arias, 
twenty-three concert ballads, sixteen Neapolitan songs, 
fifteen love lyrics, twelve sacred numbers, five patriotic 
selections, and fifty-one concerted numbers, all of which 
are listed in the Victor Record Catalog. Any dealer in 
Victor products will gladly give you a copy and play any 
numbers for you. 
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HEADLINERS 


How would you like to try 

housekeeping in the Gold 
Bush of Guiana, where the jungle 
and its sights are the only enter- 
tainment? Olive Tiffany will tell 
you of her experience—on page 70 


OU know the simple econom- 

ics of your household. Do 
you realize that the nation’s 
problems are only extensions of 
the same thing? William G. 
Shepherd has taken page 16 to 
tell you exactly what the tariff 
means to you 


COULD you give up your 

lover to another girl who 
needed him more than you? 
Mary Synon, on page 18, sets 
forth a gripping situation and 
its solution 


MARRIAGE is just the be- 
ginning—we’ve all heard 
that. But how few writers ever 
care to go further into the un- 
known country! On page 15 
Clara Savage Littledale has given 
an intimate description of the 
little obstacles that make the 
road of married life so rough 


D° you believe in snatching 

the moments, come what 
may? ‘There are those who dis- 
agree with you. AlJl the wiser 
heads believe in saving even sun- 
light for the rainy day that may 
—or may not—come. Fanny 
Heaslip Lea casts her vote for 
the spendthrift. See page 10 
for moonlight, love, and magic 


HY do hyacinths blossom 

in the spring and chrysan- 
themums in the fall? “ Because 
it is their nature to” is no real 
answer. The United States 
Plant Bureau, page 54, will tell 
you how to have cosmos for 
Easter and irises for Thanksgiv- 
ing if you choose 


ERE it is—the first of the 
new Emma-Lindsay Squier 
series, “Adventures in Captiv- 
° ” 7 . 
ity. You will have a new 
feeling for animals caged in zoos 
and circuses, when you have read 
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BETTER THAN RICHES 


There was once a rug-maker of Persia noted for the beauty of his work, 


and his name was Ali Ben Sahrab. 


Many buyers came and waited for him, knowing that his rugs were good; 
while the merchants in the market-place despised the poor weaver who 
had little to sell, though that little was of the finest quality. 

Once late at night, as he bent lovingly over his loom, these merchants 
came secretly to him, saying, “Why do you waste so much time over each 
small rug when you might make many and sell to us at a greet profit?” 


_ And Ben Sahrab answered with the wisdom of Solomon: “A good name 
is better than riches, and service is above silver or gold. I am content.” 


The manufacturer who is too much 
concerned with profit cannot build an 
enduring business. Certainly he never 
makes the best product in his field. 
Invariably there is another manufac- 
turer in the same field whose pride of 
product is greater than his pride of 
profit, and his name comes to be the 
mark of all that is finest and most 
enduring. 


The Squibb Laboratories were 
founded by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a 
distinguished physician and a learned 
chemist, whose desire was to set a new 
and higher standard of quality in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical and 
chemical products. 


As a physician, the founder of the 
House of Squibb knew that products 
of this class must be pure to be useful 
and safe. As a chemist he knew that 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred alsc for taste. 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; 

cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In 
sealed tins. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions. 


such purity waS within the power of 
science, 

From the beginning, the House of 
Squibb resolved to make its products 
so good that their worth could not 
fail to be recognized. The business, 
therefore, could not fail to grow. As 
it grew, the facilities of growth were 
used to make still better products and 
the business grew more. 

For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as 
full guaranty of skill, knowledge and 
honor in the manufacture of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products made ex- 
clusively for the medical profession, 
and used only by the physician and 
the surgeon. 

The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as posi- 
tive assurance of true purity and re- 
liability. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective 
powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no soap 
or other detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and 
soothing powder. Boudoir, Carnation, Violet 
and Unscented. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of 
correct composition for the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by labora- 
tory tests for their full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through druggists.) 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 





Copyright, 1922, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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What 


HE danger signal has been raised from coast 
to coast; America is fast becoming a nation 
of lawbreakers. The tendency is most 
pronounced perhaps in the populous East, 

but there is no state in which responsible officers of 
the law are not worried about the flagrant disregard 
for some laws and the consequent difficulty in en- 
forcing these laws and many more. For the breaking 
of a law never stands alone as an act that is finished; 
the transgressor may never offend again or with 
respect to any other law, but he has paved the way 
for some one else. Why does crime go in waves? 
On the same principle that a spark runs along a 
train of powder: there are always susceptible minds 
on which a lawless act strikes with the force of an 
explosion and, other: conditions being favorable, a 
crime will result. It must be acknowledged that 
at the present time conditions are not only favor- 
able, but inciting to the infraction of practically all 
the laws in the moral code. 


re cause, or causes, can easily be found. Most 
of them lie in an actign which represented the 
deliberate conviction of an overwhelming majority 
of the chosen lawmakers, both state and national, 
of the whole United States, with the exception of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. All 
the other states ratified the prohibition amendment 
in the way provided by their own constitutions, and 
whether we like it or not we have no more right 
to disregard it than we have the amendment abolish- 
ing human slavery. The holding of a slave in New 
York and the selling of a bottle of beverage whisky 
in New Jersey are acts equally heinous before the 
Constitution of the United States. And yet, accord- 
ing to an observer in The Independent, “people. . . 
otherwise law-abiding and patriotic and well-inten- 
tioned, protect bootleggers and otherwise violate the 
Volstead Act with the same faith in the justice of 
their actions that a group of Middle Western Ameri- 
cans would have in evading a law that prohibited 
them from planting corn.” This is a situation that 
must set sober-minded people to thinking, even to 
the point of asking themselves whether the pleasure 
that is to be found in illicit intoxicants compensates 
for the fact that their purchase or sale, aside from being 
an illegal act, does not end with the transaction; it 
is another wave started that will ultimately wash 
against the foundation of all law in this country. 
It is an encouragement of bootlegging and all that 
goes with it, for money in a bootlegger’s pocket is 
not far removed from the pockets of the most criminal 
class in any community. 


As It Is Done in College 


‘THE extent to which violations of this sovereign 

law is looked upon with complacency is amazing 
and disturbing. The dean of an Eastern college not 
far enough from the Canadian border to make motor 
trips arduous is reported to have said that the change 
in the financial condition of a student who one year 
was working his way and the next was living in afflu- 
ence was due to rum-running. When asked why 
the student was not expelled the dean replied that 
too many members of the faculty were profiting by 
the student’s smuggling. Is it to be doubted that 


the Editor Has to Say 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 


the student body knew of the smuggling and of the 
protection of the lawbreaker by those higher up? 
And is it to be doubted that several hundred young 
men will go out into life with a lessened respect for 
law? That is the dangerous feature of all this pro- 
hibition business; we are breeding disrespect for law 
in every class of society. Not this law alone, but 
all laws. The process is inevitable. You don’t like 
the law forbidding you to purchase intoxicants, 
Another doesn’t like the law that says he must not 
steal.’ The law says you are on a common level, 
but you won’t admit it, and if you were on a jury 
you would vote to convict the thief. That will not 
prove to the thief that he is wrong, but will only 
increase his resentment against a ‘society which 
punishes him-and winks at you. If you think the 
case ends there you are mistaken. 


“The Way We See It 


UNLESS we cease being the hypocrites that we are 

and either observe the law or change it, the out- 
look for the future is not bright. Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING is looking at it from the point of view of the 
home and especially of the children. They are the 
future. The observer, in the magazine already 
quoted, says further: “It is true that many persons 
who did not drink before national prohibition drink 
now. More women drink now, which means that 
most of the drinking is doné in the home or at social 
gatherings. I know women that enjoy making beer 
now, who five years ago would have created a scene 
if friend husband had returned home with a bottle 
of beer for his dinner.” 

The reason for this home brewing is not a secret 
to the children. And when company comes and the 
home brew is: produced, or perchance a bootlegger’s 
bottle, the comments that follow inevitably create 
an impression in the child mind. We think it is a 
bias against law; at the very least it is a contempt 
for it. W@ther America can afford that, let 
those who believe in law as a basis of government 
answer. 


‘“‘Christmas Outside of Eden’’ 


DE»: EDWARD J. WHEELER, editor of Current 
Opinion and one of the best known literary 
critics of the present day, asked permission to reprint 
Coningsby Dawson’s Christmas story in his maga- 
zine. He introduced it with the following note: 
“This is one of the most delightful Christmas fan- 
tasies we ever read. The sensation created by the 
birth of the first baby, among the animals on earth, 
the angels in heaven, and even in the mind of the 
surprised Almighty himself, is an inimitable bit of 
humor. The freedom which the author takes in 
depicting the Deity and the Virgin Mary may strike 
some as irreverent; but the story should be read as 
a myth-story. The right cue is in the first sentence, 
‘This is the story the robins tell.’ The conception 
of Deity is a primitive one, as required by the nature 
of the tale.” When this story was published, Goop 
HovusEKEEPING had no notion that any reader would 
be offended by it. Some have been, and have written 
us; to them we have explained that to us, in the 
words of one reader, the story was a “dear whimsy,” 
that and nothing more. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 





THE PAWN SHOP 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 
ITHOUT. the crowd, the rush, the noon-day glare, 


Within, brown gloom, a sort of twilight glow: 
An old, bent Jew; a dapper youth, his son; 

A friend, who speaks our tongue but brokenly, 

While in the rear a swaying, open door 

Creaks restlessly. The place is curious: 

One senses things one can not touch or see, 

A tense, still waiting, stealing memories, 

Like floating phantoms in that dusky place. 

hat stories they could tell—those crowding ghosts !— 

Of youth, betrayed and helpless, here for aid; 

Of old, bent men who shyly lay them down— 

Those hoarded treasures they must sell—for bread. 


How many, many heartaches it has known, 
This dusky shop, its windows full of rings 
nd watches, chains, old silver, solitaires 
That catch the sunlight, winking at the crowd 
As though to tell the secrets they have guessed: 
laughing youth and gray satiety: 
eager love, its shining baubles pledged 


Illustration by W-T.Benda 


Perchance to feed the little hungry mouths 

That love creates from that raw stuff called life: 

And grimmer ghosts—sleek thieves come here to pawn 
The treasure they have looted from the rich— . 
Themselves forever dogged by sodden fear! 


In such a place mirth seems a mockery 
And happiness a schoolgirl's futile dream! 


Yet even as brood there comes a cry; 


The door behind me opens stealthily ; 

Into the gloomy room a figure slips. 

Brown-eyed, red-cheeked, with tumbled, russet curls; 
It hurls a small, plump body recklessly 

Upon the old man, clutching his gray beard: 

“Tl want my story, Grandad, *bout the wolf 

That comes to eat her up—Wed Widin’ Hood!” 


I pay my money, get my old watch back, 
And turn into the crowded, clanging street; 
The sunlight seems as warm as mellow wine, 


The gaunt wolf but a gray dog. after all! 














ECILY MARSH came to Hono- 
lulu from Greenwich Village, 
which gives you her casein a 


nutsheH. Only it’s wicked to 
label with that organized word anything 
so delicately incandescent, so wastefully 
glowing, so wilful, so rudderless, so spend- 
thrift of charm as Cecily Marsh. 

She left Greenwich Village because she 
had been there two years and had found 
it neither so black nor so golden as it was 
painted. She was always leaving places 
because, to paraphrase Sara Teasdale’s 
cynic line, they were not so wonderful as 
all the dreams she had: 

Just how Honolulu happened to be 
the next place to Greenwich Village is 
one of those things you couldn’t explain’ in 
a million years to some peeple, and which 
others will accept without question. Ac- 
cording as the soul steps. Cecily had 
enough saved to take her as far as San 
Francisco. She went from there to Hono- 
lulu on a Pacific Mail liner, as chargé 
@’affaires to a little girl whose mother 
was ill and only -too eager to’ exchange 
money for pleasant assistance. 

Arrived in Honolulu, the mother of the 
little girl, who was also the wife of a school 
head, brought marital pressure to bear, 
and Cecily found herself shortly official 
coach te school dramatics—with several 
classes a week in elocution as a side-line. 

This was interesting work, and she 
liked it. She aimost settled to it. Her 
spring production of “The Pied Piper” 
was for a week or so the talk of the town. 
Her autumn play, a Chinese thing of 
Percy Mackaye’s, gorgéously costumed 
from oriental shops, would have made 
certain of her old fellow-players sit up 
and stare.: ‘She was planning “Peter 
Pan,” with an uncannily gifted little boy 
in the title réle when she met Pat Wyllarde. 

And as this story is first of all and last 
of all about Cecily and Pat, that, so far 
as we are concerned, is the end of ‘‘ Peter 
Pan” and the uncannily gifted little boy. 

She met Pat at a dinner-party—dinner- 
parties, take them by and large, have much 
to answer for. He was seated, not beside 
her, but just across the table, and in the 
first moment in which she’ saw him, her 
heart turned over—and over. He was so 
exactly like Peter Ibbetson—with a dash 
of d’Artagnan, perhaps—more than a sug- 
gestion of Dick Heldar—and somebody 
else, some ghost from her personal galaxy 
of beloveds, whom she couldn’t just then 
place, but whom she was later to recog- 
nize—oh, beyond the shadow of any 
doubt!—as Mr. Sandys. 

Not that he wore ruffles, rapier, or tall 
silk hat. And he carried nothing, not 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 


By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


Illustrated by 
H.R; Balltager 


2 
[Ts an old problem—whether to 
save even happiness for the rainy 
day that may:never come, or to be 
spendthrift of every golden moment * 
and then, if you come to beggary, 
live on memory. There are advo- 
cates of both systems coming to griet 
every winter. We usually hear of 
them, such is the discouraging way of 
the world. But Fanny Heaslip Lea 
has done a turn for the spendthrifts 
at last—they needed it—and told 
the tale of a girl who burned her 
candle ‘at both ends, and found a new 
candle ready when:the oid was gone 


even a palette. “But the likenesses were 
there, compositely arranged. He was— 
regard him through Cecily’s glance—a tall, 
slim young man with narrow, laughing 
eyes, delightful irregularity of feature, 
a tragically sensitive mouth under a 
small moustache, and smooth, dark hair 
upon an uncommonly well-shaped head. 

And while-she was eying him, so to 
speak, with pleasure and a certain amount 


of curiosity, he also was conscious of her. 


Through his eyes—it’s the way she 
matters most for the time being—Cecily 
appeared distinctly“out of the ordinary. 
Her hair, silken-soft and dark, swept 
away from. her small, clear face with an 
effect of almost appalling innocence. No. 
normal woman could possibly be as 
moonily innocent as Cecily looked with 
her hair like that. 

Cecily, herself, lifted her glance from 
time to time and completely altered. the 
picture, like Will-o’-the-Wisp springing up 
from a clump of Madonna lilies. Her 
shoulders were.‘ very young and white 
above the straight, little gown of Chinese 
brocade, jade-green, that she had made 
for herself. ‘She wore a string of jade 
beads and frail jade rings in her ears. Mrs. 
Ordway, the wife of the school head, who 
was giving the dinfier-party, had thought 
so much jade a trifle, well—overdone. 

“T’m always either over or under—so 
sorry!’”’ Cecily had: murmured in hypo- 
critical reply. 

She had not offered to take off either 
necklace or earrings. And when.she found 
a strange young man looking at her across 
the table, she was just as glad. 

Mrs. Ordway’s dinners did not abound in 
strange young men. The present one, 
which ran fairly true to type, included the 
professor of mathematics and his wife; 
the professor of physics and his wife; 
the professor of history and his wife. . . 

I am sorry if it sounds like the animals 
going into the ark, but that is the kind of 
dinner it was. 


A good dinner, an edifying, almost an 
instructive dinner—but very married! 
Any young man would have been a high 
note in it. Pat Wyllarde was C in alt. 

He, himself, had probably something 
the same feeling about Cecily, because 
midway of. a discussion -of Einstein and 
other academic head-liners—he stopped 
and leaned across the table, smiling to 
himself. The tide of conversation swirled 
around him and past him. Cecily leaned 
forward to hear. 

“What I really like,” he said with an 
odd suggestion of shyness as if he’ felt 
the immediate necessity -of establishing 
contact, “is the kind of thing you do.” 

“How do you know what it is?” asked 
Cecily across the yellow day-lilies of Mrs. 
Ordway’s table garniture. 

He made an imperceptible gesture of 
the head toward the wife of the physics 
department on his left, adding, ‘I’ve done 
a little of it myself.” 

“Little Theatre stuff?” 

‘Provincetown Players.” 

Cecily drew a long sigh of pleasure. 
“T was in Washington Square.” 

“What luck!” 

She nodded. He grinned endearingly. 
He didn’t say whose luck he meant. She 
didn’t ask. If-a spark leaped across the 
table, no one else saw it. 

The stout lady on his right re-usurped 
him at that moment, and Cecily went back 
to talking food with the professor of 
history on her left. 

Later—considerably later it was, be 
tween dessert and coffee—Cecily caught a 
name she knew and ‘turned again to-listen. 

. St. Vincent Millay... .” the 
young man across the way was saying. 
“Vou know—(to the stout lady who 
listened with every appearance: of polite 
disinterest) —“‘awfully keen bits. There's 
one about—” he began. to quote—“‘a 
castle built upon the sands... .’” He 
went on, his initial enthusiasm stumbling 
visibly before the almost apprehensive 
silence of his audience. “I’m not abso- 
lutely sure of it—something like this— 


‘My candle burns at both ends; 

It will not last the night; 

But, ah, my foes, and, oh, my friends~ 
It-gives a lovely light!’” 


“Very nice,” said the stout lady. 
“Very nice, indeed.”’ 

But she looked at him askance. It was 
plain to see that she was startled, not to 
say embarrassed, by his oddity. 

Cecily flashed a look straight into Pat 


Wyllarde’s eyes. ; 
she said clearly. “I 


“T like that!” 
hadn’t heard it before. “Do you know 


























Pn as sen tte 


BY me 


“MUNNY—” said Pat, “‘—have you noticed how many things we seem to like—together? I feel 
as if we’d been parted in childhood and just brought together again. I never felt like that about 
a girl before.” ‘What! Never?” said Cecily. “Well—hardly ever,” he admitted with a chuckle 








the one about ‘So there 
must be a place for me— 
to think no more of you.’” 

Gratitude flushed him 
darkly, “No—I don’t. It 
sounds good. Will you tell 
it to me, sometime?” 

Certainly the spark leaped 
then if it hadn’t leaped 
sooner. They sat there like 
two people who have found 
each other suddenly, in an 
alien land, speaking one 
language. Cecily’s look 
touched him like a reassur- 
ing finger-tip. Hisismile 
thanked her with extrava- 
gant warmth. 

When dinner was over, 
there was music, of a deter- 
mined -and definite sort, in 
the drawing-room, contrib- 
uted chiefly by the profes- 
sor of mathematics and his 
wife. He upon the cello; 
she, accurately and with 
high:curvetting wrists, upon 
the piano. Polite applause 
—cultural comment—half- 
hearted requests for more. 
More, unfortunately, forth- 
coming. It was over at 
last, at long last, and Pat 
stood at Cecily’s side asking 
eagerly, 

“Will. you let me take 
you home?” 

“T think it’s expected 
that you should,” said Cecily 
demurely. 

She fetched a coat. They 
made their good-bys. Pres- 
ently they were walking 
down Beretania Street with 
the night wind in their 
faces, the scent of plumaria 
somewhere on the air, and 
high above them a moon 
of pallid gold, serenely 
aloof, moon-fashion. 

“You know,” Cecily be- 
gan abruptly—“TI’ve heard 
that Hawaiians, in the old 
days, stayed up all night, whenever the 
full moon came around. I’m going to 
do it sometime myself. I’ve always 
wanted to.” 

“Let me do it with you,” he offered 


impulsively. ‘What a wonderful idea! 
Where would you go? Down on the 
beach?” 


“Or up on a mountain.” Cecily began 
to laugh. “Can you see Mrs. Ordway’s 
face if she heard us?. Did you see that 
other one’s face—over your little poem?” 

He asserted instantly: “I never felt 
such a thorough-going fool in my. life. 
You know how it is—you get started on 
a thing and then in the middle of it you 
think—‘Oh, Lord—why am I telling this 
to these people? They don’t care a whoop 
about it!’ . . . What a peach you are to 
understand!” 

“TI loved the verse, anyhow,” she in- 
sisted. “It’s exactly the way I feel. . . . 
I wish I'd thought to write it myself. 
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“You must see my next play. 





I’m planning it for—oh, how long are you going to be 


mattered poignantly—how long he was going to be there. She laughed it off and repeated 


Only—of all creeds—for you to offer that 
particular tableful!”’ 

“You saved my life,” he assured her 
solemnly. , 

“Come in and talk it over,” said Cecily. 

She led him up a crooked little walk, 
between pale, blossoming oleanders, into 
a tiny cottage smothered in vines. “‘Here’s 
where I live,” she said carelessly—“ with 
Cher Ami and Genevieve Jones.” 

“Who’s Cher Ami?” 

“A bull-dog, of the most harmless.” 

“Who’s Miss Jones?” 

“A girl who came out on the boat with 
me. She’s got a job writing advertising 
copy. Some day she’s going on to China. 
We're rather pals.”’ 

There was one big room in the cottage; 
it held a piano, shelves and shelves of 
books, a tall lamp with an orange-colored 
shade, and a bowl of yellow lilies, which 
stood on a Bilibid table by the wide, deep 
window. Also, a couch with gold and 


blue and black cushions, and a few chairs, 
sinfully low and inviting. One picture, 
an almost barbarically simple print—dark 
sails against a feverish sunset, a sweep of 
still sea perilously blue. 

Cecily crossed to a door at one side of 
the couch, opened it, and peered in. Then 
shut it again gently. “Genevieve is in 
bed and asleep,” she said. “Cher Ami 
is on the loose. Come in and let’s talk! 
You have all of a sudden, whoever you 
are, made me. terribly homesick for the 
Square. And lights coming out along 
Fifth Avenue in a nice lilac-and-silver 
dusk. You’ve got the smell of it in your 
clothes, I suppose. What are you doing 
out here? And why? You take that 
chair—I’ll take this one—and let’s begin 

She interrupted him, however, in his 
second word: “Wait a bit! What 1s 
your name? I didn’t hear it at the party. 

He told her. She approved of it 
thoughtfully. 
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here?” Cecily knew, the minute the question had left her lips, that it mattered to her— 
her question airily. Narrow, laughing eyes curiously quiet, Pat told her, “‘I don’t know” 


“Mine’s Cecily Marsh.” 

“Let’s call each other by ’em!” he 
suggested audaciously. 

“Right away?” 

_“Off the bat, absolutely. New sensa- 
tion for you.” 

“Cecily—and Patrick?”’ 

He amended with ingratiating gentle- 
ness, “Friends call me Pat.” 
é “Tl see about it,” said Cecily calmly. 
What an amusing combination of shy- 
ness and cheek you are! Now, why— 
and how—go on!” 

Pat explained, relaxing happily in the 
long, deep-cushioned chair: ‘‘Well—I’m 
doing some work for the Museum, out 
on King Street, you know? Heads of 
different racial types.” 

“Oh—you’re a sculptor?” 

NO: ma’am—I draw ’em.” 

Then an artist?” 
“Of sorts.” 


“I see. Do you like doing this stuff?” 








“Ves, [like it. Tremendously fascinat- 
ing sort of work. Of course, there’s a 
certain amount of routine about it—I side- 
step that as much as I can.” 

“You would,” murmured Cecily. 

“You see,” he pointed out, beamingly, 
‘vou feel as if you knew me, already.” 

She suppressed a feeling of guilt. 
“Don’t be so sure. I’m clever like that 
about strangers. You haven’t told me 
how you came to be here. I wouldn’t 
question you for a moment in New York— 
or San Francisco, even—but Honolulu!” 

‘‘Why—these people got hold of some 
work I did for a magazine—foreign types 
at Ellis Island. Same sort of thing, in 
a way. So they wrote me, asked me to 
come out.” He obviously considered it 
all fairly simple. “Now you? You're 
not exactly—indigenous—yourself.” 

“Nice word!” sighed Cecily. ‘No, 
I’m not. I—well—I just drifted.” 

“Where do your people live?” 








“That,” she told him 
coldly, ‘‘is not the sort of 
question I should have ex- 
pected you to ask. Smacks 
of Mr. Grundy. Disap- 
pointed in you. I have no 
people, kind stranger. 
Haven’t ‘had for years. Like 
the camel of the poet— 
I’m a devil and an angel 
and an orphan child in one. 
For a living—and to keep 
white hyacinths and such 
on that table yonder—I 
coach dramatics in the Ord- 
ways’ school. Very suc- 
cessfully.” 

Then she plunged head- 
first into a description of 
her “‘Pied Piper” and, for- 
getting’ to play indifference, 
babbled of it glowingly. 

“You must see my next 
one. I’m planning ‘Peter 
Pan’ for—oh, how long are 
you going to be here?” 

It was odd. She knew, 
directly the question left 
her lips,, that it mattered 
to her—-mattered poignantly 
—how long he was going 
to be there. She had a 
startled feeling as of turn- 
ing a corner and coming all 
at once upon a veiled Fate. 
She laughed it off She 

- laughed off most things. 
The beau geste of the born 
adventurer. 

‘“‘How long are you going 
to be here?” she repeated 
airily. 

Narrow, laughing eyes 
curiously quiet, he told her. 
“T don’t know ” 

No more he did, then! 

She sent him home at 
eleven, with a couple of her 
books in his pocket, Daw- 
son’s poems and a thin 
little volume of plays. She 
promised, before he went, 
to meet him at the beach 

next day and go swimming. He prom- 

ised to bring her a page or so of his work. 

“T love the way you talk,” he said 
suddenly. 

“Ah, well that you do!” said Cecily. 
“Otherwise you could never love me.”’ 

She put up a slim-fingered hand, palm 
out, in the traffic policeman’s relentless 
gesture. ‘“That’s a very good line,”’ she 
announced, ‘with which to end the first 
chapter. If you think of a frightfully 
snappy reply on_the way home—as one 
so often does—you may tell it to me to- 
morrow. Curfew has rung—Pat!” 

But to the credit of her sex, she said his 
name with the door between them. 

Then she went into the bedroom which 
she and Miss Jones shared amiably, and 
looked across at that lady with a vague, 
small smiie. Miss Jones had straight, 
brown hair, the most business-like ex- 
pression imaginable. and a square chin. 


She slept in pajamas and without cold 
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14 It Gives a’ Lovely Light 


cream. Over* a hunched and _ purple- 
striped shoulder she inquired casually now: 
“New man, eh? I could tell by the tone 
of your voice.’ 

“Did I sound—ah—palpitant?” asked 
Cecily, letting down her hair before the 
mirror. 

“The leit-motif was there,” said Miss 
Jones. 

“Ah—you should eas seen him!”’ said 
Cecily. “At a faculty dinner, of all 
places! Quoting Edna St. Vincent Millay 
to the physics department which was 
brought up on Wéordsworth—and has 
used none other since.” 

“Young? inquired Miss Jones. “Of 
course!” ’ 

“‘Gorgeously youn; ,” said Cecily. ‘And 
a little shy—but not much. Genevieve, 
don’t encourage me! I’m feeling melted 
and impressionable and remarkably young 
myself. Tomorrow morning you'll lodk 
at me. through your shell-rims, and I'll 
regret anything I’m apt to tell you to- 
night.” 

“Then, hush!”’ said Miss Jones, turning 


over with a view to resuming her slumbers.:: 


Cecily stood before the mirror a while 
longer, smiling a little to herself. 

She got into bed at last with a dog-eared 
and faded copy of ‘‘Tommy and Grizel” 
and read till after midnight.. Not that 
she had forgotten any of Tommy’s tricks, 
but something warned her she might be 
sensible in brushing up on them, so to 
speak. 

Next day she met Pat at the entrance 
to the Outrigger Club at half after five 
as she had promised, and they went swim- 
ming together. She had told herself 
all morning that he couldn’t possibly be so 
nice as she had thought him the night 
before—but he was. More so, if anything. 
It appeared that he had cherished the same 
doubts concerning her and naively laid 
them upon the table—literally speaking— 
for they stayed at the beach for supper. 

He said to her, over a full plate: ‘You 
know—it’s funny as the dickens! I’ve 
been looking forward to this all day.” 

“Well, what have you been look- 
ing forward to? Be explicit, please!” 
said Cecily calmly. “I like my 
compliments definite, I may as well 
tell you.” 

“You shall have ’em,” he assured 
her. “Looking forward to you— 
and the swim—and, well, you!” 

“That’s very much better. What 
are you scowling about?” 

“Didn’t mean to scowl—sorry! 
Why, I was just thinking—it is 
funny—but I’ve been afraid all day 
—in a way, that is, if you know 
what I mean—that you couldn’t 
possibly be so good as I had— 
Are you offended?’”’ 

“No—” said Cecily, taking an- 
other piece of bread. “I’m not. 
Because that is just how I felt about 
you.” 

“What did you decide?” 

“You first—to spare my feminine 
feelings.”’ 

“Oh—doesn’t it show? Why, 
I’m worse hit even than I thought. 
I-never met any one just like you. 
You—you seem to fit in, somehow, 
to everything I say—and think. 
It’s almost ridiculous. I haven’t 


been able to get you out of my 
head for ten minutes at a time, 


————$ 


since last night. Not since the first time 
I looked up and saw you sitting there, 
across those deep, yellow lilies, with your 
little Madonna face—and your teasing 
eyes.” 

“Have I got teasing eyes?” 

“‘Aren’t they really that?” 

“Makes nothing! Get on with your 
tale. You were almost afraid to see me 
again—so you very nearly telephoned me 
to say you thought you wouldn’t swim—” 
She caught adook in his eyes and broke 
into laughter at her own shrewdness. 


“You did! Shame on you! You nearly 
did!” 7 
He confessed iia ““Well—I loathe 


being disappointed—and it didn’t seem 
possible. I’m.always gettihg off on wild- 


_goose chases after—well, loyeliness—what- 


ever it is we’re born wanting to find.” 

“T want more than beauty,” 
Cecily 

“What is it you want?” 

“T want the curl of the wave—just 
before it breaks—the sheartbeat that 
stumbles out of time—there’s a French 
word, frisson... .” 

“You don’t mean just thrill.” 

“T don’t meat » middle-aged ladies 
dancing with shiny lounge-lizards,” said 
Cecily cheerfully—“nor sobbing over the 
Four Horsemen. Something subtler than 
that. Life on its toes, if you see what 
I mean.’ ~ 

“Waiting for the zero scamanat* he 
supplied eagerly. 

“That’s good,” 
very good indeed, Pat! 

“Thanks,” he accepted adult. 
how well we team?” 

They finished and walked out Kalakaua 
to Diamond Head, down by the cliffs 
to the beach where occasional squatters 
spread their tattered canvas beneath 
wind-blown kiawe trees, and where the 
waves come purring in over cryptic’ mosaic 
of grim black coral on gleaming sand. 
The moon rose as they walked, and the 
beach was washed in white flame. 

Cecily took her way past the squatters, 
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MARCH 


By Doris Kenyon 


Great happiness is pain; 


And to the budding year 
March brings, in driving rain, 
In loss and grief and fear, 
In bitterness of hope deferred, 
The joy that spring is near. 


March takes the flying clouds 
In her impatient arms 

And flings them wide, like shrouds, 
To veil the sky’s fresh charms 

And fright the feathered crowds 
Witb wild and rude alarms. 


Yet boisterous, rugged March 
Is-what shy April needs, 

To clothe the ash and larch 
And blind, upreaching seeds 

With living green of woodland arch, 
And bloom on hills and meads. 











past the outrigger drawn up out of reach 
of the tide, past a tangle of nets and a 
fisherman’s spear, to a great, flat, black 
rock, stark in the midst of that glimme ring 
stillness, She sat down on the rock, put 
out a hand, and drew Pat down beside her, 
They sat a while in companionable si- 
lence. Then Cecily began to talk.. Time 
slipped away unremarked. Strange, the 
unexplored country that opens out before 
us in such a moment! Lonely wretches 
that we are, ‘éach of us shut behind the 
bars of his own flesh and blood—how our 
souls struggle fer contact! This man, 
this woman, may be the one to understand, 
to walk close—how we strain toward each 
other . . . ahd, heavéi help us, how we 
slip back—unsatisfied! 

“Funny—” said Pat—he had been 
rambling on about his student days in 
Chicago, about the magazines, about 
rooms he once had in a rookery on Jayne 
Street—“‘Funny—have you noticed how 
many things we seem to like—together?” 

“Yes,” said. Cecily. ‘It’s very queer. 


He corrected her Teproachfully, Very. 


comforting, I call it.” 

: “Very dangerous,” 

“Very int#iguing,” he finished on an 
unexpected note of daring. “I keep 
wanting to ask you about other things and 
see if it’d be the same. I feel ‘as if we'd 
been parted in childhood and just brought 
together again—all that kind of thing. I 
never felt like that about a girl before.” 

“What! Never?” -- 

He admitted with a chuckle, “Well-- 
hardly ever!” 

“Vou must have liked girls!’ ” said 
Cecily. (She cried in her heart: “Don’t 
be a wistful ass! You know he did.”) 

Pat put his clasped hands between his 
knees and gazed out to sea reflectively. His 
determined honesty in the matter was really 
rather charming. “I like ’em—yes. Up to 
a certain point. I begin wonderfully.” 

“You’re always looking for the one who 
may be The One—that what you mean?” 

“That’s it. Oh, Cecily, it’s uncanny, 
the way you get me!” 

“But you’re always afraid that 
women are going to like you—better 
than you really want ’em to?” 

“Sounds frightfully cocky, I know, 
but—” 

“Come on, Pat, tell your soul! 
Isn’t that it?” 

“Well, then—that’s it.” 

“If you were a girl, that might 
be considered shy, elusive charm in 
you.” 

“You're making fun of me.” 

“I’m not. I recognize your 
quest, that’s all. Forever wilt thou 
love an’ she be fair—so long as you 
don’t have to sit by the fire with her 
one night after another.” 

“This is sitting by the fire, isn’t 
it? After a fashion. There’s the 
moon, ‘with white fire laden.’” 

“She leaves no ashes to be taken 
out next morning—burns no coal 
and—” 

“ Any amount of burnt fingers, so 
I’ve been told.” 

Cecily laughed. ‘‘ Ye have heard, 
ye have seen, ye have read’... . eh, 
Tomlinson?” 

Pat inquired curiously, 
a dare?” 

“No, Mr. Sandys, it isn’t. I 
don’t know (Continued on page 103) 


said Cecily. 


“Ts that 
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Living Happily Ever 


By 


HERE is just one thing about 

marriage of which you may be 

perfectly sure: It isn’t going to 

be like what you thought it was 
going to be. You will never be bored by 
finding you knew all the rules of the game 
in advance, could predict all the moves, 
and forecast all the situations that might 
arise. One of its most attractive aspects is 
its capacity for surprise. Your marriage is 
bound to be an adventure. 

One of the chief causes for this strong 
element of unexpectedness in marriage is 
yourself. Another is the man you marry. 
You may believe that after living with 
yourself for some twenty-odd years, per- 
haps, you know yourself. Don’t be too 
sure of that. You may even have the 
audacity to suppose that vou know the 
man you are going to marry. That is very 
doubtful. The most you may expect is to 
see each other in silhouette and recognize 
general outlines. Marriage will supply you 
with a wealth of surprising detail with 
which to fill in the portraits. 

“So they lived happily ever after.” Is 
the Prediction possible in fairy-stories 
only? No bride ever expects to ask herself 
such a question. Perhaps there are a few 
who do not—sooner or later. That is just 
one of the little unexpectednesses in 
Mmatriage. 

Fairy-stories always end where real 
stories begin. Of course, that’s what makes 
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Illustration by W. 


The bridegroom sees himself as the prince in a fairy-story, and the bride sees herself as the princess, and 
thump! they discover that they are an every-day man and an every-day girl living in the every-day world 
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T. Benda 


HESE little lessons in married 

life, by Clara Savage Littledale, 
are gradually growing into a textbook 
of lovely living for girls of today. 
Thousands of new homes will be 
sweeter because this one girl has 
had the in'tiative to write down 
the answers to the problems which 
bewilder so many young brains. You 
will learn from her that one and 
one never equal one, as our mothers 
were taught, but two, and life will 
be the simpler for the knowledge 


them fairy-stories. The charming prince 
marries the beautiful princess, and they 
live happily ever after. The story doesn’t 
go into detail about that “ever after.” It 
doesn’t tell what the princess said when the 
prince remarked that the household bills 
seemed to him excessive, and he wondered 
if she couldn’t be a little more economical. 
It doesn’t tell what the prince said when 
the princess promised to put tucks in the 
sleeves of his shirts—and forgot to. Per- 
haps it is because so many of us are brought 
up on fairy-stories, of one kind or another, 
that we are unprepared for the every-day 
realities that come after a wedding. The 
bridegroom, perhaps unconsciously, sees 
himself as the prince in the fairy-story, 
and the bride sees herself as the princess— 
white gown, veil like drifting mist, orange- 
blossom crown, and all. A hero and a 
heroine who are now to live happily for- 
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Savage Littledale 


ever. And thump! a few months later, 
they discover that they are an every-day 
girl and an every-day man living in the 
every-day world. 

Sometimes it seems as though a psycho- 
logical expert should be retained by all 
persons about to marry. He might be 
present at the wedding and at the wedding 
breakfast, and at one time or another, he 
should conduct a little ceremony all his 
own. His ritual would run something after 
this fashion: 

“You, Mary, take this man, John, as 
your lawful wedded husband?” 

And if the bride shall say, “I do,” the 
psychologist should continue: 

“Then be it fully understood by you 
that this man, John, has been reared in a 
home that was somewhat different from 
your home. He has a set of habits for his 
daily living that are other than yours. 
What is more, he is a man. Be it soberly 
and thoughtfully understood by you that 
you are in no sense marrying a delightful 
duplicate of yourself or of any other 
woman. You are marrying a different kind 
of human being, and there is very little 
possibility that, even after years of mar- 
riage, you and John will be any more alike, 
fundamentally, than you are at the present 
time. One essential thing for you to realize, 
at the very beginning, is that it is prac- 
tically impossible for you to change this 
man, John.” (Continued on page 152) 
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O woman need feel ashamed to confess 
ignorance of tariff laws and their work- 
ings. ~Few men know anything about them. 
And yet the whole business life of the nation 
is periodically upset by tariff tinkerings and 
changes; it’s -“‘off ag’in, on ag’in” as the 
balance of power changes at Washington. Just 
now we are faced by a determined attempt 
to change not only the rates on imports, but 
also the methods ofjlevying them. We feel 
that the women of America should “know 
what is being done, for their interest—and in- 
fluence—now extend to even such sacred 
party affairs as making or unmaking a tariff 
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UNT MANDY SMITH’S congress McA ii Ws \ === 
gaiters slipped on too easily one \ WN = 
‘ morning. ‘All the gimp’s gone (i iY - 
out of the rubber,” she explained / i 
to herself. “ , | | 
She ruefully viewed the patches of 
woven-rubber insertion on the -sides of j j 
her shoes; tiny, square ends of rubber 
strips had penetrated the fabric and offered 
themselves to her spectacled vision. “That 
same morning -she got together a basket 
full of eggs—a big basket—and carried 
it to Henry Tubbs’s general store. 

“T want to sell some eggs,” she said 
to Mr. Tubbs. . 

“Sorry, but I ain’t buyin’,” he said. 

“But I'll use the money to pay fer a 
pair of congress gaiters,” said Aunt 
Mandy. “I need ’’em. The gimp’s gone 
out of these, and I can hardly keep them 
on my feet.” 

“I’m mighty sorry,” repeated Mr. 
Tubbs. “I ain’t buyin’.” 

“Only sellin’?” suggested Aunt Mandy. 

“Yes, ef you put it that way,” said 
Henry Tubbs. 

“Well, ef you won’t buy from me, I 
can’t git money to buy from you,” an- 
swered Aunt Mandy testily, and she 
walked out. 

That same day Mrs. Henry Evans put 
off her dishwashing and hurried to town 
in the family flivver with a ‘“makin’”’ of 
butter. She needed quantities of bolt 


cotton and calico wherewith to make ee: ‘ . BE hot ce Pn ie g \ 
spring underwear and summer dresses for I’m mighty sorry,” repeated Mr. Tubbs. “TI ain’t buyin’. Only sell- 


the children. Uncle Sam for the country storekeeper, and you have a parallel to the na- 


“‘Here’s some butter, Mr. Tubbs,” she 
said, as she entered the store. 


“Sorry, but I ain’t buyin’,” said Mr. 
Tubbs. 


“But I want to buy some cloth from 


you.” 


“T ain’t buyin’.” “ade 

“But I want some money from you so By Willi am G. Sh epherd 
that I can give it back to you for bolt 
cotton and calico for the girls’ things,” 
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persisted Mrs. Evans. “T. ain’t buyin’,” responded Henry Before many days had gone by, Henry 

“T’ll sell you the cotton and the calico, Tubbs stubbornly. Tubbs, who had tried to turn his business 
o’ course,” said the storekeeper. “But “But I need some money to buy the lopsided by cutting off his buying and de- 
I ain’t buyin’.” overalls with,” said the farmer. voting his attention entirely to selling, 

Mrs. Evans walked out of the store, “T’ll sell you the overalls,” answered found that he had stopped selling. His 
wrathful to say the least. Henry Tubbs, “but I can’t buy your corn.” business had come to a dead standstill. 

The next day a farmer brought a smoked “Ef you don’t buy my corn, I can’t buy Folks went ten miles farther to Sanborn, 
ham to Henry Tubbs’s store. “I want to the overalls,” was the response. where there wasa storekeeper who knew that 
buy a shovel,” said the farmer. ‘Here’s Henry Tubbs was grimly silent, and the if he wanted to sell anything to the folks, 
a ham.” é : farmer walked out. he had to be willing to buy. 
_ “I ain’t buyin’,” said Mr. Tubbs, pa- Within a week word had gone around And here we leave Henry Tubbs and his 
tiently. the countryside that Henry Tubbs wasn’t former customers and their little corner of 

Another farmer brought in ten bushels buying anything. the United States for larger fields and 
of corn. “I want to sell this corn and buy “He’s jes’ sellin’; he ain’t buyin’,” was other people. Legend runs that Mr. 


some overalls,” he said. how the countryside put it. Tubbs used a whiffletree over the head 
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in’?” suggested Aunt Mandy. “Yes, ef you put it that way.” Substitute 
tional situation that will-be created if the proposed tariff bill is enacted 


FOUR TARIFF 


Illustration by James Montgomery Flagg 


of the man who advised him to quit 
buying. 

Industry of the United States—manu- 
facturing, agricultural, and all other in- 
dustry—is today in the alarming state of 
Henry Tubbs, who decided that he would 
Stop buying. There are men in the United 

tates, some of them statesmen, who are 
hot only advising Uncle Sam to stop buy- 
ing, but who are attempting to pass laws 
that will prevent him from buying both 
- his old customers and from any new 

S. 

If Henry Tubbs used a whiffletree on his 

advisers, what shall be used on these 


gentlemen who are trying to put Uncle 
Sam in Henry Tubbs’s place? The answer 
is: a vote. Votes will kill these gentle- 
men as dead politically as a whiffletree 
would physically. And the next opera- 
tion, following a well-directed use of the 
vote, is to dig political graves and place 
the remains of these gentlemen within 
them. Who is to perform this slaughter 
and burial will be indicated later on in 
this article. 

The first thing for us to do is to consider 
what advice these gentlemen are giving 
to the going concern known as the United 
States. 





‘in England. 


They are preparing new laws served to 
prevent Uncle Sam from buying from out- 
side countries. They say, ‘Let him buy 
at home.” 

This new law is known as a tariff law. 
It is often mentioned in the press as the 
Fordney tariff bill. (Please go on with 
the story for a few moments, even though 
the transition from the problem of Aunt 
Mandy’s shoes to this startling word 
“tariff” may seem rather sudden; we'll 
be more interesting later on.) 

We Americans have the highest physical 
standard of living known to the world. 
It was the sights he saw across the Rio 
Grande that turned Poncho Villa into 
a murdering bandit. I heard him say in 
the old Madero days: 

“T look over there at El Paso, and I see 
the little children with ‘shoes and stock- 
ings, with clean clothes and clean bodies 
and clean faces. They have good, warm 
homes and ged schools amt good beds, 
and they-learn to read and write and count, 
and they are happy. Look at our chil- 
dren in Mexico. I.am going to.&eep on 
fighting: until we can have happy homes in 
Mexico, too.” 

It’s a good thing for American women, 
now and then, to realize this thing that 
Poncho Villa saw. Poncho Villas in every 
nation on earth might talk of us as he did. 
An English Poncho Villa might say: 

“Look at the comforts of life in the 
United States and then at what we have 
Two billion dollars a year 
go for drinks in our country with its 
46,000,000 people. Poor children don’t 
have a chance to go to the higher schools; 
no boy or girl can work his or her way 
through a university in England. There 
are no bathtubs in the homes of the poor. 
There are many parts of our country 
where our children must wear wooden 
shoes. Our children are poisoned with 
the teaching that they must reverence 
aristocracy. American children in the 
great cities are whirled to the country 
for summer holidays in family flivvers. 
Only the very richest people in our great 
cities can ever get a peep at the country 
and breathe its fresh air.” 

A French Poncho Villa might say: “I 
want it fixed in France so that every child 
can have a chance at education. Five 
million children go to school, by compul- 
sion, until they are able to read and write. 
At that stage government compulsion 
ceases, and the number of children in 
school drops abruptly from 5,000,000 to 
500,000. I want our French houses to be 
cheery homes, not cold, stone caves. I 
want plenty of hot water flowing in our 
homes so that bathing will be as easy as 
breathing. I want folks to have auto- 
mobiles as they do in the United States. 
Ordinary folks in ordinary homes in the 
United States enjoy every-day comforts 
that only the rich enjoy as luxuries in 
France.” 

This American standard of living must 
not be allowed to fall. It can be kept up 
only by high wages and, in a way, by high 
prices. How have we maintained this 
standard? By paying higher wages in the 
United States than were paid in any other 
land onearth. Things manufactured in for- 
eign countries are (Continued on page 128) 
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Backwash 


By 


Mary Synon 


Tllustrated by 


Dean 


E are ail more or less debtors—to people, to 
And few of 
us ever think of squaring ourselves. Events crowd 
too quickly upon us; we are too taken up with our 
creditors. But once in a while there is a soul brave 
enough to count up its score and then insist on pay- 
ment. Sometimes it is a man; sometimes a woman, 
In this, one of the strongest stories Mary Synon has 
ever written, it is a girl, young, untried in the 
ways of the world, but with honor as her watchword 
and generosity as her pledge. Read it and then 
count up how much you, yourself, owe to the world 


circumstances, even to life itself. 


HERE was a ship going to China 

on the day when the police 

brought Nedda Charlton to the 

Misericordia. I was standing 
at the window in the superintendent’s 
room, waiting assignment, and looking 
down over the crescent of Vancouver Bay 
in between the mountains of the shore, 
when [I heard the clang of the ambulancé 
bell and turned from sight of the black 
funnels of the sea-going boat to glimpse 
the figure of a girl limp in the officer’s 
arms. 

“Emergency,” I said to Esther Wells. 

She pushed back her charts from the 
front of her desk. ‘‘You’ll have to take 
nights in Seven, McLean,” she told me. 
“I’ve tried to save you from it, because 
I know you’ve had a hard week with 
Nine, and I thought you could ease up 
on the Hillyer girl, but I’ve no one else 
to trust with Seven, Mac. You'll do it, 
won’t you?” 

I'd no alternative, but Esther Wells has 
a trick of making you think you’re choosing 
destiny, and I said “Sure,” and plodded 
down the hall to Seven to tell Henderson 
I’d relieve her at the shift hour. I wasn’t 
hurrying, because I knew Henderson 
would try to pull me in on the emergency, 
and I figured I’d let her get ‘the case 
started before I’d appear. I looked in at 
Doctor Robey’s office, but no one was 
there, and so I slipped down to the Fraser 
Memorial room where the Hillyer girl 
was convalescing. 

Vancouver in May is one of the gardens 
of the world, all roses from the wharves 
to the hills, and it looked as if Mrs. Hillyer 
had done her best to bring in the outdoors. 
Every corner of the room blossomed with 
roses, red and pink and white and gold, 
and Alice Hillyer, propped up in bed, 
looked like a rose, too, one of those white 


ones with the shadowy, pink tints cn the 
18 


Cornwell 


petals. It’s 
tough luck, of 
course, to be 
sick, but I 
couldn’t help 
thinking that 
it wasn’t so 
bad when one 
has all the care 
and love and 
attention that 
Alice Hillyer 
had. Even if 
she hadn’t 
come to the 
Misericordia, 
I’dhave known 
of her, for no 
one stayed in 
Vancouver 
more than a 
week without 
seeing the place that Cornelius Hillyer had 
built out of the money he’d made in the 
Klondike, and hearing that his only cnild 
was going to have a mint of money. She 
had much beyond money, I thought, as 
I saw the books and fruit and candy 
which people were sending her all the 
time. I suppose I couldn’t keep the look 
of wanting some of them for Seven out of 
my eyes, for she motioned over the piles 
on the tables and dresser. 

“Won’t you take all you can carry to 
one of the wards?” she asked me. 

“Don’t take that brown book,” a voice 
said. ‘I’m reading that myself.” 

I looked around to see old Captain 
Corbett slouched down in a chair near the 
windows. 

“Tf I want to take it,” I told him, “T’ll 
just report to the office that you’re visiting 
out of hours again.” 

I didn’t like him, and I didn’t care if 
he knew it. I should have been sorry for 





Nedda lifted her arms to Robey feebly, her 
her. ‘You won’t let me go?” “I'll never 


his rheumatism, of course, but he had 
made it a crutch for his curiosity, and 
went hobbling over the hospital, poking 
in and out of ward and rooms, until half 
the nurses called him the Common Nui- 
sance. Because I liked Alice Hillyer 
I didn’t want him to be bothering her, but 
as I wasn’t on her case, I had to let him 
stay when she said: i 

“Oh, don’t do that, Mac. He’s just 
telling me stories ot finding gold in 
Alaska.” 

“Don’t let him be your Othello,” I said, 
and went out, laden with the spoils of the 
visit. ; 

I met Doctor Robey down the hall, and 
he laughed, “Looting again?” and so 
I told him to go into the Fraser and send 
Captain Corbett on his way. 

“I’m not jealous of him,” he declared 
over the banister of the stairway. 

His eyes were dancing with amusement. 
He had an aspect of buoyancy which set 
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eyes dark with fear. ‘‘ You won’t let him take me?” ‘“‘I’ll save you,’’ he promised 
let you go,” he said. Then, suddenly, he sobbed and his head sank down beside her 


me wondering if he held more than passing 
interest in Alice Hillyer. . 

“Do you suppose he’s in love with her?” 
I asked Henderson when I took the charts 
of Seven from her. 

_“How do I know?” Henderson snapped. 
“I can’t even tell when they’re in love 
with me.” 

I'd have said something sharp if I 
hadn’t remembered that Henderson had 
been up all night with the typhoid woman, 
and so I let it go and turned to work. 

“What’s the emergency?” I asked her. 

“Appendicitis operation. She’s on the 
table now. They brought her here from 
the docks.” 

“Was she going to sail?” 

“If you think this is a newspaper in- 
stead of an hospital, ask her,” said Hen- 
derson. 

“T shall,” said. nA 

It was a long time, though, before any 
one could have asked Nedda Charlton any- 


thing. I thought she was going to die 
when they brought her down from the 
operating room. I had to call Doctor 
Robey three times that night, and he and 
I had a hard pull to keep her head above 
water. She almost slipped away from us 
twice while he worked. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter,” he 
said. “There’s nothing wrong with her 
heart.” 

‘She acts as if she didn’t want to live,” 
I said. 

“Tf that’s it, we’re going to make her,” 
he declared. 

Doctors stay young longer than nurses 
somehow, and Robey was one of the cock- 
sure kind who acted as if science could 
give a woman a substitute for anything 
which had smashed the desire for living 
out of her; I could have guessed that 
Nedda Charlton wasn’t going to thank 
anybody for dragging her back to what- 
ever condition she called life, but nobody 


was asking the ward 
nurse for a diagnosis, 
and so I just worked 
on with him until the 
girl opened her evelids 
and fluttered them 
at us. 

She had the kind of 
eyes, duskily blue like 
twilight oveér moun- 
tains, that fairly 
bowled you over, and I 
was so sorry for her as 
she lay there, helpless 
and friendless, that I 
wanted to cry. The 
sudden dawn of the 
north had brightened 
the room, but it had 
not yet awakened the 
other patients when 
Robey and I stood 
over her, worn out with 
our hours of struggle. 

“You’re going to be 
all right,” he told her 
in the voice he keeps 
for the children up in 
Fourteen. 

She stared at him 
wonderingly, then her 
eyes filed with tears. 

“There, there,” he 
soothed her, smiling at 
her all the time, ‘‘you’ll 
be dancing a fox-trot 
in two weeks.” 

“Where am I?” she 
asked me when he had 
gone. 

When I told her, she 
closed her eyes again, 
and a spasm of some 
emotion—I didn’t know 
whether it was relief or 
regret—went over her 
face. 

“Has the Empress 
sailed?” she murmured. 

““Vesterday.” 

“Ont” 

She sank back 
among the pillows, and 

I left her alone until just before I was 
going off duty. ‘Can I do anything for 
you?” I asked her then, seeing that she 
was awake. ‘‘Do you want me to see 
about your steamer ticket? You can get 
the money back on it, I think.” 
She turned away from me. “I haven’t 
it,” ske said. ‘Some one I was going 
with had it.” Then, as if the thought of 
money worried her, she said to me: ‘My 
bag’s in the office, they said. Will you 
count how much-money there is in it, and 
tell me how long I can stay here on it?” 
“Don’t-you think about that,” I told 
her, for I knew that Esther Wells would 
manage to take care of her out of the 
emergency fund if she didn’t have money; 
but I kept wondering, as I went down the 
hall, how it was that the holder of her 
ticket had let her be brought here without 
even the show of inquiry. You get used 
to queer things in hospitals, though, and 


I tumbled into bed, telling myself that 
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the affairs of the emerge icy case were none 
of my business. 

I awoke thinking of her, however, and 
after breakfast I -went to’ the Fraser 
Memorial. ‘There’s a girl in the ward,” 
I told Alice Hillyer, ‘‘who came near to 
dying last night. She doesn’t seem to 
care whether she does or not, to tell the 
truth, but I’m wondering if we couldn’t 
interest her in something.” 

“Doctor Robey told me about her,” she 
said. ‘I sent her some flowers, but isn’t 
there something else I could do?’”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“Youll tell me if there is?” 

“T’ll tell you,” I promised. 


T was so pleasant there in the big room 
that I lingered, thinking all the time of 
the luck some girls are born into. I wouldn’t 
have changed with Alice Hillyer, not while 
I’ve a head and two strong arms that do 
their duty, but here was a girl, heiress to 
one of the greatest fortunes which ever 
came out of the Klondike, raised in cotton- 
wool, protected by the associations of 
a father who had adored her and by the 
presence of a mother who has the strength 
and the majesty of a great, heaven- 
touching pine, and there was Necda Charl- 
ton, come from God knows where, going 
God knows whither. It wouldn’t hurt 
Alice Hillyer, I thought, to learn something 
of a side of life she’d never seen, and so 
I told her what I could about Nedda. 

Mrs. Hillyer came in while I was telling 
it, and. listened with a frown deepening 
between her eyes. ‘‘But we can’t make 
over the world, Miss McLean,” she said. 

“No,” I admitted, ‘‘and we don’t need 
to, as far as I can see. Didn’t you ever 
notice how Providence takes a hand in the 
game every once in a while and turns the 
cards topsy-turvy?” 

She sighed as if she didn’t like the idea 
of the interposition of fate in a _ well- 
ordered run of existence like the Hillvers’, 
but Alice’s eyes sparkled as they always 
do when she sees out over the horizon 
which circumstances have limited for her. 
She must have had, I decided, some of 
her father’s buccaneering blood surging 
through her veins to give her this zest for 
touching adventure. 

“I'd like to see the girl in your ward,” 
she told me, “‘as soon as she’s better.” 

Old Captain Corbett stopped me from 
the sun parlor as I passed. He was talking 
to a big man who’d just come down from 
one of the new gold camps up on the 
Portland Canal. 

“Here’s a man who used to know 
Cornelius Hillyer,” he told me. ‘‘ Knew 
him up in Dawson. He’s going in with 
me sometime to see the little girl.” 

“You'd better get permission from the 
office,” I warned him. 

He chuckled, and I promised myself 
to ask Esther Wells to keep him out of 
the Fraser. There were people aro: 4 
who said they liked old Corbett. Murr.”’, 
Alice’s nurse, was one of them. Hen- 
derson and I, though, would have dumped 
him in the bay without a qualm. Hender- 
son said he had a basilisk eye. I said 
he had two bad ones. I knew he was 
watching me with that snaky look as 
I went down the corridor, and I suppose I 
was lowering like a thundercloud when 
I met Doctor Robey. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 
“The little girl in Seven isn’t bad again?” 





Backwash 


“T haven’t 


“T don’t -know,” I said. 
been on duty.” 

“She was resting fairly well an hour 
ago,” he said. ‘“‘You’ll call me if she 
isn’t?” 

She was resting when I went in, and 
gave me a weak smile for the roses. ‘‘The 
doctor brought some, too,” she said, 
hardly above a whisper. “Every one’s 
so good.” 

She had the look of a child who isn’t 
accustomed to kindness, and so I fussed 
around her until Henderson gave me 
a scowl which told me to depart. 

“Be decent to her,” I told Henderson. 

“I’m decent to old Mrs. Fanshaw, and 
to the hysteria patient from the lumber 
camps, and to the Hindu woman,” Hender- 
son said, “‘and I’m not going to show favors 
to any patient, even though Robey and 
you have lost your heads over her.” 

But I saw her shaking Nedda’s pillows, 
and I knew we weren’t the only victims 
of a pensive mouth and sorrowing eyes. 

I don’t know whether it was my enter- 
taining gifts or Henderson’s soporific ones 
that sent the girl to sleep during the day 
and kept her awake at night. I’d always 
find her about midnight with her eyes 
wide open and such a look of seeing far 
visions of sadness that I used to sit near 
her and do what I could to take her out of 
herself. I used to tell her all the hospital 
gossip, about Alice Hillyer’s operation for 
double pneumonia which Sir Henry 
Mortimer had come all the way from 
Montreal to perform, about old Mr. 
Masons desire to have a monkey gland 
transference to make him young again, 
about the Hindu woman’s superstitions, 
about Murray’s new dress that was two 
inches too small for her when it came, be- 
cause she’d been having such an easy 
time on special cases, about the Chinese 
baby in the nursery, about the hundred 
and one incidents which are happening 
every day in a big hospital like the Miseri- 
cordia. I would think sometimes when 
I’d tell her about my life back in Freder- 
icton that she’d talk about herself, but 
she never said a_word, not even when the 
wireless message came for her. 


T came in the middle of the night, and 

the office sent it up. She’d been doing 
pretty well that evening, and I didn’t 
know whether or not I ought to give it 
to her. I thought at first that I’d ask 
Doctor Robey, but something told me not 
to call him. I couldn’t help seeing that 
Robey showed more than casual interest 
in Nedda Charlton, mysterious as she 
was, and so I made my own decision and 
woke the girl. She shivered when I gave 
her the envelop, and did not open it 
until I had adjusted the night light near 
her bed. Then she read the blue paper 
and tossed it from her contemptuously. 
There was a blaze in her eyes which I could 
not interpret, but which smoldered there 
all through the night. When it was nearly 
morning, she reached out, drew back the 
crumpled paper, and tore it into tiny 
shreds. 

She sat up that day for the first time. 
I found the place around her covered with 
the roses which Doctor Robey had brought 
her from Alice Hillyer’s room. There 
was a bunch of hothouse violets, too, of 
which she made no mention, but which she 
watched nearly every moment. 


“Will you tell Miss Hillyer that I’m..,about Robey’s © 


grateful for the roses?” she said. 
I thank her before I leave?” 

“She wants you to come,” I told her, 
“if you’re up before her. If you aren’t, 
she’s coming to you.” 
~ “What is she like?” she asked me. 

I must have stressed Alice’s conditions 
rather than her personality, though, for 
Nedda said, “It must be wonderful to 
know that you don’t have to fight, and 
scheme, and lie, and sin to live,” and 
her childish mouth curved into scorn 
which might have been of herself and 
the ways of life she knew. 

She wrote Alice Hillyer a note of grati- 
tude which I took up to the Fraser. 


“May 


LICE wes alone when I wentin. She 
read the note with an intensity of 
interest, and her eyes clouded as she set it 
aside. “Is Doctor Robey nice to every 
one, Mac?” she asked me. 

I almost whistled my surprise at the 
situation her question implied. So she 
liked Robey, and she wanted to know if 
she need be jealous of the charity patient 
in Seven! 

“‘He’s even nice to the Hindu woman,” 
I told her, ‘‘and to Captain Corbett.” 

How could I tell her, why should I tell 
her, that he was spending long and pro- 
fessionally unnecessary minutes with 
Nedda Charlton? The Hillyer heiress 
would go back into a world where she had 
everything. The Charlton girl would go 
back into the dark waters out of which she 
had come. 

But Alice kept to the point. 
think that he loves her?” 

“‘T asked Henderson a little while ago 
if she didn’t think he loved you,” I parried. 

The minute I’d said it I knew I’d made 
a mistake, for ‘her face lighted into a glow 
which seeméd to make her suddenly well. 

“Oh, Mac, don’t joke about it,” she 
said, but her voice was soft with happiness. 
“T’ll tell you something some day,”’ she 
promised me. 

I worried about what I’d done, but 
when Doctor Robey came in the room 
I told myself that perhaps I wasn’t so 
far wrong. It must be that he gave to 
Nedda Charlton out of pity, for any one 
could see in his pleasure in being with 
Alice Hillyer that he liked her. They 
laughed and talked and joked until she 
was like one of the pink roses, and I felt 
about eighty years old. Watching them, 
I could see why she’d like Robey. He 
wouldn’t be the sort of doctor I’d pick 
for a grand passion, but then I’d been at 
the McGill before I came west, and I’ve 
come to be fairly critical, even of surgeons. 
But Robey was one of those clean-cut, 
honest-eyed young chaps who start in 
their profession with an ideal of service 
and who manage to hold it through the 
years. He had a quality of certainty 
in him which made me think that a steel 
rod backboned his integrity. I’d come 
to know that I could depend on him utterly 
when he had the responsibility of a case. 
Esther Wells knew it, too, and it wasnt 
surprising that Alice Hillyer had found it 
out. She kept watching him with that 
kind of soft adoration which girls brought 
up as she had been give to the men they 
love, and I fell into thinking that it 
wouldn’t be a half-bad match for the two 
of them.. Then I remembered Nedda 
Charlton and what Alice had asked me 
(Continued on page 1106) 


“Do you 
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“TY WON’T come in,”’ Captain Corbett began as usual. ‘I was going to bring in a friend of 

your father, who used to know him in Dawson.” “I shall be glad to have him come,” 
said Alice, and the Captain flung open the door to admit the man, a big, raw, uncouth 
person, whose sharp eyes gleamed in variance with his general attitude of stupidity 
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Along the Astrakhan border, pleasant-looking villages crowd the gentle slopes and fertile val- 


leys. 


But here, as in every other section of the old imperial Russia, are misery and want 


Marusha of the Market Place 


ARUSHA is a good cook. With 
hunger to drive her customers 
to the market in search of food, 
and spicy odors from huge, 

black pots to lure them to her table, her 
chaynaya is always crowded. Other than 
the odors from the pots there is nothing 
tempting about Marusha’s little stall, un- 
less it is Marusha herself. Below lies the 
canal packed with wooden market boats 
come in to Astrakhan to barter. They are 
heaped with crimson tomatoes, pale green 
melons, brown mounds of potatoes. Up the 
bank comes the chatter of haggling 
tongues, a babble of Tartar, Kalmuck, and 
Russian. 

The chaynaya itself is not a spot which 
one would choose for a cozy afternoon, but 
to learn of people and revolution off on the 
fringes of Russia I know no better place. 
A crude, wooden table with a piece of 
cracked oilcloth spread across it. Some 
strips of ragged quilting stretched on 
rickety poles inadequate alike against sum- 
mer sun and winter rains. A samovar, a 
bench, half a dozen broken wooden chairs. 
An odd assortment of cracked plates, and 
crude, blackened cutlery. Some wooden 


spoons. A sack of potatoes. A bag of 
onions. A hunk of raw meat. Some imita- 
tion tea. And over the whole:a black 


swarm of flies. The wind sweeps in from 
the canal, dust laden, and spreads a thick 
layer of sand over the table, food, people. 

A strong tide of life flows through 
Marusha’s chaynaya. In Russia, perhaps 


more than anywhere in the world at the 
22 


By Bessie Beatty 


< BRESS God for freedom anyhow!” 

an old colored mammy is re- 
ported to have said, though freedom 
had brought starvation to her and 
her children. ‘‘ The mass has gained,” 
says the Russian peasant of today. 
“‘Now it has a chance to improve. 
That is worth having, no matter 
what it costs.” What it is costing 
is graphically told by Miss Beatty, 
who went to Russia as the special 
representative of Good Housekeeping 


moment, every human being is a story. 
Everv life has been jolted out of its accus- 
tomed rut. Into every brain new ideas 
have come crashing. New hates, new 
loves, new allegiances, new hopes, new 
despairs. No one is what he was four years 
ago. Some are more; some are less. All 
are different. 

There are dozens of other such tea shops 
in the same row. Some have better china; 
some have steadier chairs. It is Marusha 
and perhaps her handful of bay leaves and 
her box of pepper that make the difference. 
It may have been the rakish way she ties 
her platok that attracted me first, or the 
coins worn gypsy-fashion in her éars. It 
may have been the iron in her lean, dark 
face. Isat down and ordered soup. Then, 
and in the days that followed, she gave me 
snatches of herself in the time she could 
spare from engineering the small bonfire 
below the black pots and arguing the sune- 
riority of her meals with passers-by who 
might become customers. 


“Are you long from America?” she 
asked when we had progressed to the point 
of personalities. “I have a brother in 
America. They say it is good there. Once 
I thought I would go, but now—” witha 
shrug of her shoulders. ‘You don’t live 
the way you want to live. You live the 
way God wants you to. You have hopes 
and hopes, and then things don’t turn out 
the way you think. I was an actress once. 
I played the balalaika in the theater, but 
notnow. Thatisallpast. Iamold. Iam 
fifty.” 

A young peasant with weather-beaten 
skin and work-worn hands and his country- 
girl wife with a new marriage ring on her 
right hand stand hesitating before the 
table. Marusha turns to them. 

“Vkoosni, ochen vkoosnil” “Tasty, very 
tasty,” sh: urges. 

They discuss the price, and finally she 
has them safely seated, a big bowl of steam- 
ing soup and two wooden spoons between 
them. 

From then on Marusha’s customers 
come fast. Two reckless, strutting, boast- 
ful lads bring their quarter-loaf of black 
bread and sit down. They need no urging. 
They have been there many times before. 
I try to draw them into conversation. 
They intimate that they could tell a tale 
if they but would. 

“Are you Chekists?” my friend asks. 

“Cheka—no, we spit on it,” with a toss 
of his head. “Nobody knows who we are 
and why we are here but her,” pointing 
to Marusha, ‘and she won’t tell.” 
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Marusha laughs and whispers to me as she stirs 
up the cinders in the samovar, “Boys are like 
that; they are as harmless as flies.” 

. They push: their caps further back from their 
heads to make the long, bushy lock ‘of curly, black 
hair more evident, and swagger in their mysterious 
wickedness. They want desperately to be coaxed 
for their tale. No doubt they would be, but at 
the moment a bent, old crone of a woman comes 
asking bread. a 

J pull up a chair for her and give her my plate 
of soup. She sits there chuckling one minute with 
surprised delight over the food; the next her 
eyes are full of tears. She is eighty-two. I.ask 
her why she does not go to one of the govern- 
ment homes for old people, and tell her there 
she will find bread and warmth. 

“T know,” she says. “But I love to live alone 
in a little room. There they live in a big room 
all together. I suppdse I shall have to go. I 
have no wood and no bread. I put it off from 
day to day.” 

The dust blows in and sifts over the soup. No 
one pays any attention to it. ' 

“How is life in America; is it better?” the 
old woman asks. “I lived a good life once; my 
husband worked. Since I am fifty I am alone. 
I had ten children. Five remained after he died. 
Now all are killed.” 






































Up and down the market place the crowds 
surge. The world buys, and the world sells. 
Two golden goblets. A string of pale green pep- 
pers. A basket of red cabbages. A pair of worn 
slippers. A pail filled with cutlets made from 
chopped meat. A sack of salt. A pan of fried fish. _ 
A box of hard candies. A tin can filled with 
Tusty nails, bolts, bits of old iron. Each has 
what he can find and sells for what he can get 
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She takes the meat out of the soup and puts it in a dirty, 
worn linen bag to save for tomorrow. Then she crosses her- 
self, kisses my hands, and totters away along the canal. 

Marusha’s eyes follow her. “We are all alike. It is hard 
to be old and poor, but it is worse not to have bread. Here, 
at least, I get enough to eat anda place on the table to sleep.” 

A gypsy fortune teller, the voluminous folds of her faded 
crimson and yellow calico skirt swishing about in the wind, 
comes next. Her long, black coils of hair are wound with 
colored strings and jangling coins. She holds a dirty deck 
of picture cards, the blonde ladies and the brunette gentle- 
men almost obliterated from much (Continued on page 145) 
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YEAR ago this month, Good House- 

keeping published the first of a series 
of stories that were destined, within the 
space of a few months, to make their 
author famous. She had found a new note, 
and because she knew it was true she made 
others believe it was true, and as a result 
the ‘Wild Heart” stories have taken their 
place among the stories of the wild that will 
endure. - These new stories are different, but 
their appeal is the same, and we recom- 
mend them to every one who loves animals 


T was the third day of the new moon. 
And in the menagerie of the great 
motion picture studio there were 
two births—and two deaths. For in 

adjacent cages Sarah, the lion cub, and 
Lady, the collie pup, sprawled inertly, 
blind. and helpless, by their mothers’ 
bodies. Julia, the lioness, and Lisette, 
the collie mother, lay silent with glazed 
eyes. The animal men carried them 
away and cleaned the cages, and two 
small orphans faced the world of men 
and make-believe from behind stout, iron 
bars. 

Perhaps you may think it strange that 
Lady’s gentle mother should have lived 
in a cage, even as Julia, the amber-eyed 
and savage lioness. Lisette would not 
have been a captive but for her habit of 
running away from the motion picture lot 
just when she was needed to contribute 
her famous smile to a drama or an animal 
comedy. For the collie lady had big, 
brown eyes and a trick of lifting her upper 
lip when she was pleased. The director 
would praise her extravagantly until, 
overwhelmed with his flattery, she would 
turn her head on one side, roll her brown 
eyes up at him, and wrinkle her upper lip 
into an ingratiating smile. Then the cam- 
era would grind, and Lisette’s smile would 
be transferred to celluloid. 

But for the gypsy streak in her which 
prompted her to roam at inopportune 
times, she would have been allowed the 
liberty of the “ranch,” as the menagerie 
and its adjacent lots were called. 
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The colli¢é pup might just as well have been a lioness for all she 
contended that she was just as much a collie as Lady. They 


I knew both Lisette and Julia well. For 
I loved the menagerie, with its smell of 
hot, dry sand and its vague animal odors 
which caused strange dogs to pause and 
sniff questioningly, with hair bristling 
along their frightened spines. It was 
enclosed with a great, high fence, and in- 
side, the great square was flanked with rows 
of cages. In one long tier the lions drowsed 
in tawny indifference or padded the length 
of their cages rhythmically. Across from 
them lived the malamute dogs from Alaska, 
who worked in northern pictures and drew 
sledges over fields of rock salt instead of 
snow. At one end of the square the mon- 
keys chattered continually, swung from 
trapezes, and quarreled fiercely over 
peanuts and fleas. Near them lived the 
Russian wolves, gaunt, fierce fellows with 
pointed noses and pale gray eyes, and at 
the other end of the enclosure Charlie, 
the elephant, had a cement-floored barn 
all to himself. He lived quite comfortably, 
eternally munching hay and whisking 


bunches of it over his huge, wrinkled sides 
to drive away the flies. 

In the center of the menagerie was the 
great arena cage, where palms and bamboo 
plants were nurtured to make a background 
for jungle pictures. Beside it was the 
smaller training cage, where the four-footed 
actors were trained for their parts or were 
let in for exercise. 

“Pudgy,” one of the trainers, had known 
me as a child on the shores of Puget Sound, 
where we had found a common interest 
in our love of the wild things. So now he 
let me take many liberties with his 
“boarders” as he called them, and would 
sometimes let me go with him into the 
cages. 

Neither he nor I grieved when Julia 
died. It was a happy release for her proud, 
unbroken spirit. Although she had been 
born in captivity, the jungle had always 
called to her. She was harsh. and stern, 
and would pace for hours, restlessly, end- 
lessly, pausing only to sniff the air as if 
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knew and cared, and Sarah, if she had thought about it at all, would have 
romped together continually, ate together, slept together curled up in the sun 


the next breeze might bring to her weary 
nostrils the longed-for scent of marshy 
water-holes, of hot grass lying sear and 
brown in African sunshine, of cool grottoes 
where lay the shredded bones of meat 
savagely and joyously killed. She was 
never taken into the arena cage to work 
m pictures, for she was dangerous. And 
even Pudgy, who was friend to every 
animal on the ranch, carried an iron prod- 
ding stick whenever he went into her cage. 
But when Lisette, the gentle collie, died, 
he was sad, and so was I. For even in her 
cage she had enjoyed life in a quiet, well- 
bred way, and she had always smiled when 
she saw us coming. She was loved by 
all the actors, and they brought her 
candy when they came to work in the 

arena cage. 
pudgy would have reared the two or- 
e = separately, but the Powers That Be 
tt on ee studio decreed otherwise. 
pa € a novelty, they said, for a dog 
4 ton te be brought up together, and 


they thought that for a few months, at 
least, the collie pup would be safe in the 
same cage with Julia’s fat, squinty-eyed 
cub. 

So Pudgy took the two babies, the shape- 
less, little collie pup and the sprawling, 
yellow cub, and put them in the same box, 
covering them warmly with flannel, for 
the nights were cold, and he fed them from 
a bottle filled with warm milk. He 
allowed me to hold the bottle from which 
Sarah drank, and the lion baby, with ears 
and paws much too large for the rest of her, 
tugged at the rubber nipple, uttering high- 
pitched, petulant sounds whenever I 
took the bottle away. 

Pudgy was gently caressing the tiny, 
brown ball that sucked sleepily at the bot- 
tle he held in his hand. 

“Poor little Lady,” he was saying softly 
—he always spoke to the animals as if they 
could understand him—‘ you may make a 
meal some day for that fat daughter of 
Julia’s. Still, if you have a smile like the 


one your mother had, maybe 
you'll win her heart and she’ll 
spare your life.” 

“Oh, Pudgy,” I said, “I’m 
sure they'll be friends. - -It’s 
the third day of the moon, 
you know.” 

Pudgy smiled and nodded. 
Few people would have un- 
derstood, but he did. He 
knew that the Indians of the 
Puget Sound country where 
we had lived—the Nittenats 
and Chinooks—have a legend 
which says that any crea- 
tures, two-footed or four- 
footed, if brought together 
under the same roof on the 
third day of the new moon, 
will be friends—and faithful 
friends, too. For long ago the 
Great Spirit visited the earth 
in the form of a deer. ‘Chere 
came a great forest fire, and 
he fled before it together with 
all the wild things of the 
woods. They found a huge 
cave where they waited until 
the flames had passed over, 
leaving them unharmed. And 
the Great Spirit said: to the 
others, “‘Let us make a prom- 
ise each to the other, that in 
memory of this deliverance 
from death, those who meet 
on the third day of the new 
moon shall be friends.” So 
it was agreed, and the Great 
Spirit set in the heavens three 
bright stars, all in a row, to 
remind those of earth of their 
promise. We call the constel- 
lation “the Eagle.” But the 
Nittenats and the Chinooks 
call it ‘‘the Promise of the 
Third Day,” and _ though 
many people have fergotten 
the ancient vow, the animals 
have faithfully kept the cov- 
enant of the sheltering cave. 

Perhaps you will smile at the old legend, 
which all the Puget Sound Indians know, 
but it is true indeed that Lady and Sarah 
grew up to be fast friends, just as if they 
had known of the promise of the third day. 
Sarah did not inherit her mother’s disposi- 
tion, as Pudgy feared she might. She was 
frolicsome and affectionate, so full of life 
that she often tired Lady out, and she was 
as gentle in her play with the collie pup 
as if she sensed her superior strength and 
curbed it so that Lady might not be hurt. 

The two occupied an enclosure of liberal 
size, fenced around by stout wire meshes, 
directly across the menagerie from the 
central cage where the large lions were 
taken daily for exercise and training. 
And sometimes the older lions would pause 
in their steady pacing and stare through 
the bars at the enclosure where a small, 
fat lion cub wrestled with an equally fat, 
browr and-white collie pup, the lion baby 
tussl’ug silently, the collie infant combining 
her sallies with (Continued on page 162) 
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PHUTOGKAPHS BY HELEN MORTIMER ADAMS 


Colonel Roger Morris built this old house in 1758, for his bride. Today 
it is known as the Jumel Mansion and is a museum for historical relics 


Old New York in the New 


By 


O fast does the time fly in this rapid 
age of ours that it takes no little 
effort to picture upper New York 
as it existed but a few generations 

ago. If you can dream back until you have 


‘traversed the years that separate today 


from your great-great-grandparents’ time 
you would see the bustling, apartment- 
filled hill above the Polo Grounds changed 
into a quiet countryside, a good half-day’s 
journey from the little city of New York 
that then nestled at the southern end of 
Manhattan Island. And you may catch 
a real glimpse of those olden days if you 
will turn to the old Roger Morris House— 
known today as the Jumel Mansion. This 
stately Georgian mansion seems to exhale 
a subtle perfume of Colonial aristocracy. 
Its tall rooms bring visions of mellow can- 
dle-light softly reflected from glinting 
glass and rich San Domingo mahogany. 
One can almost hear the gentle tones of the 
spinet measuring with its sibilant harmony 
the steps of a stately minuet—the rustle 
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of silks—the soft whisper of dainty, silk- 
shod feet and the click of red-heeled shoes 
as they glide over the polished floor—the 
subdued rattle of small-sword as its owner 
raises his arm in a figure of the dance—and 
over all, the hum of happy voices and rip- 
pling laughter. 

Many a happy day has this old house 
seen—and many a grim one, too, for its 
lot has not been cast entirely in an atmos- 
phere of quiet enjoyment. It played its 
part in Revolutionary history and played 
it well, for it was within these walls that 
the first feeble efforts of the American 
states began to grow into formidable 
plans through the genius of General 
Weshington. 

It was a strange coincidence that Wash- 
ington should have used this house, for 
it had been the home of Mary Phillipse, 
the girl he might have married. Washing- 
ton and Roger Morris were both visitors 
to her sister’s home, but Mary Phillipse 
turned to Morris, and when they were 
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married, he built her the great house on the 
great hill, so that she would not miss the 
towering Palisades and the sweep of the 
Hudson near the home where she was born. 
Seven counties could be seen from the tall 
portico—two rivers and a narrow strip of 
Sound. 

It is sad to see a home like this pass from 
the family who created it. But there was 
a warning even on the wedding day that 
promised to be so bright and fair. When 
the rejoicing was at its height, suddenly 
there appeared in the door of the banquet 
hall an Indian, wrapped in his scarlet 
blanket. He made a gesture, his hand 
upraised in prophecy. 

“Your possessions shall pass from you 
when the eagle shall despoil the lion of his 
mane.” 

Then he vanished. 

But they remembered the prophecy 
in those after years. Roger Morris was 
a royalist, and the new United States 
Government confiscated his home and all 
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his property. He died in England, far 
away from the lovely dwelling he had 
built for his young bride. 

The Roger Morris House was used by 
Washington as his headquarters from 
September 16 to October 21, 1776. These 
were some of the darkest days of the wac— 
a time when one defeat trod upon the heels 
of another—when the little Continental 
Army, outnumbered by the enemy and 
shrinking day by day through disease, 
death, and desertion, was threatened with 
annihilation. It is probable that it was 
here that Washington laid many of the 
plans which resulted in saving the main 





The Townsend Poole cottage still looks down on the rugged lane 


The Dyckman farmhouse was built in 1783 on the charred ashes of the original dwelling of 1666 


American forces at a time when destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable. 

After the war came hard days for the 
old house. It was sold by the govern- 
ment as aninn. There came Washington 
on July 10, 1790, with his entire cabinet. 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson were 
of the party. The seat of government was 
thea New York City, and the city of 
Washington had not been built. All day 
they spent at the inn, and visiting the old 
Fort Washington, the scene of so many 
fears and acts of courage. 

But better days were coming. In 1810 
Stephen Jumel,a wealthy French merchant, 





bought the old house, and made it the 
scene of endless festivities. On one of his 
trips to France, “Jiimel rendered service 
to Napoleon. He appeared at the French 
court and was acquainted with all the 
French nobility of the time. After the 
fall of Napoleon, he entertained Louis, 
Jerome, and Joseph Bonaparte in the old 
house on the hill. 

Long after his death, Madame Jumel 
married Aaron Burr. He was an old man 
then, and prebably married her only for 
her fortune, which he needed for his 
schemes. No happiness came to them, 
and in a few years (Continued on page 114) 


where the Colonials surprised the British 
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Synopsis. of 
First Instalment 


LIVIA GALE paused 
in her mother’s room, 
that dear shrine of 
lovely memories. It 

was all as it had been in her 
mother’s life; not a book 
moved, not a table changed. 
It was no use. She could not 
give it up to strangers, even 
so gentle and kindly a stranger 
as the tall, quiet man, with 
the empty coat sleeve, stand- 
ing at her side. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 
Blaise Olifant saw it. In- 
stantly he sympathized. ‘I 
quite understand. We will 
say no more about my renting 
the house.” 

But Olivia was swept by 
a swift reaction. Was not 
the company of this gentle 
scholar better for her idols 
than a consignment to dust 
and cobwebs? She hesitated. 
then turned to him quickly. 

“Major Olifant, you may 
have the house,” she said. , 

The Major was delighted. 
It was so exactly what he ,. 
wished, a quiet retreat not 
too far from London, where 
he might pursue his scientific 
research in solitude—a com- 
panioned solitude, for with 
him there would be another 
worker, Alexis Triona, the 
world-famous author of 
“Through Blood and Snow.” 

Olivia was thrilled. She 
had read the book. Who had 
not? She questioned eagerly, 
and Blaise Olifant told her 
what he knew: 

One day a chauffeur had 
driven up to a famous pub- 
lishing house and left a manu- 
script. When they sent for 
him to return, he presented 
himself still in his uniform. 
The manuscript was the find 
of the year, a terrible, heart 
rending, horrifying tale of 
war-experiences in Russia. 
It was his own story, he as- 
sured them gravely, though 
it seemed that no man could 
have passed through such hor- 
rors and kept sane. In six 
months the book was the talk 
of England. The young author 
was the lion of the hour. Public curiosity 
panted for more details of his frightful 
experiences. 

It was at Oxford, where he was the guest 
of honor, that Blaise Olifant met him, and 
liked him at sight for the unassuming 
boyishness of his manner. A friendship 
grew up between them, even though their 
pursuits were so different, and a mutual 
desire for seclusion in their work caused 
them to plan a winter of quiet and hard 
work together. 


It was with a free mind that Olivia left 
28 








To Lydia, in an ironically teasing mood, Olivia declared: ‘‘When I do fall in love, it’s 
would be a devil .of a row, of course, if he tried—capable of beating me.” ‘‘Bobby 
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her home in such hands and departed for 
London to seek—she knew not what. 
“Life” might be there. It certainly was 
not in her tiny town of Medlow. And 
then, too, perhaps in London she might 
meet the prince who walks through every 
girl’s dreams. She knew well that he 
would never find her in quiet Medlow. 
For her introduction to London and 
London life, she had but one key—Lydia 
Dawlish, a friend of her girlhood, a war- 
widow, who was amusing herself with a 





highly successful hat shop with a highly _ 


Locke 


expensive clientéle. And for balance- 
wheel there was the faithful Myra, her 
sole companion, the nurse-housekeeper- 
maid of all her life, from whom she would 
never be parted. 


Chapter V 


T= Odyssey, or the Argonautic, or 
whatever you like to call the epic of 
the first wild adventure of a young woman 
into the infinite of clothes, has yet to be 
written. It isan adventure which absorbs 
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not going to be with any one like Bobby Quinton. I want a man—there 
would do that right enough if you gave him the chance,” said Lydia 
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every faculty of the will; which ignores 
hunger and thirst, weariness of limb, and 
ache of head; which makes the day a 
dream of reality and the night the reality 
of a dream. 

Such a record would explain Olivia, not 
only to the world, but to herself during 
that first fortnight in London. Her hours 
could be reckoned by gasps of wonder. 
_ lost count of time, of money, of 

uman values. Things that had never 
before entered into her philosophy, such as 
the subtle shade of silk stockings which 
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would make or mar a costume, loomed 
paramount in importance. The after-use 
scarcely occurred to her. Sufficient for 
the day was the chiffon thereof; also the 
gradual transformation of herself from the 
prim slip of a girl with just a pretension 
—in her own mind—to good looks, into 
a radiant and somewhat distinguished, 
dark-haired, little personage. 

It was all so new, so unheard of, so won- 
derful to the girl, an experience worth the 
living through even though all the thou- 
sands at deposit at the bank should vanish 


at the end of it. Merely to sit in a sen- 

suously furnished room and have beautiful 
women parade before her, clad in dreams of 

loveliness—any one of which was hers for 

a scribble on a bit of pink paper—evoked 
within her strange and almost spiritual 
emotions. Medlow was countless leagues 
away; this transcended even the London 
of her most foolish visions. 

The first occasion on which she went out 
into the great world was that of Sydney 
Rooke’s party. She knew that her low-cut, 
sleeveless, short-skirted gown of old gold 
tissue had material existence, but she 
felt herself half-ashamedly, half-deliciously 
clad in nothing but a bodily sensation. A 
faint blush lingered in her cheeks all the 
evening. Lydia, calling for her in Rooke’s 
car. which had been placed at her disposal, 
held her at arm’s length in-sincere and 
noble admiration, moved by the artist’s 
joy in beholding the finished product of his 
toil, and embraced her fondly. Then she 
surveyed her again from the little, gold 
brocade slippers to the diamond butterfly 
—one: of her mother’s bits of jewelry—in 
her dark, wavy hair. 

““You’re the daintiest elf in London,” 
she cried. . 

To the dinner at the Savoy, Sydney 
Rooke had invited a white-moustached 
soldier, Major-General Wigram, whose 
blue undress uniform, to the bedazzlement 
of Olivia, gleamed with four long rows of 
multi-colored ribbon; a vivacious, middle- 
aged woman, Mrs. Fane- Sylvester, who 
wrote novels, plays, books of travel, and 
fashion articles in a weekly periodical; 
Sir Paul and Lady Barraclough, he a young 
baronet whose civilian evening dress could 
not proclaim hard-won distinctions, she a 
pretty, fair, fragile creature, both of them 
obviously reacting joyously to relaxation 
of tension; and last the Vicomte de 
Mauregard, of the French Embassy, young, 
good-looking, who spoke polished English 
with a faultless accent. It was, socially, 
as correct a little party as the brooding, 
innocent spirit of Mrs. Gale could have 
desired for her about-to-be-prodigal daugh- 
ter. Olivia sat between her host and 
Mauregard. On her host’s right was Lady 
Barraclough; then the General, then 
Lydia, then Sir Paul, facing Rooke at the 
round table, then Mrs. Fane Sylvester 
who was Mauregard’s left-hand neighbor. 
They were by the terrace windows, far 
from what Olivia, with her fresh mifd 
playing on social phenomena, held then 
and ever afterward most rightly, to be the 
maddening and human-intercourse-destroy- 
ing band, so that general conversation was 
audible to those possessed of normal 
hearing. Both her neighbors had been 
all over the world and seen all sorts and 
conditions of men. They were vividly 
aware of current events. Pride would not 
allow her to betray the fact that often they 
spoke of matters far beyond her experience 
of men and things. Under their stimulus 
she began to regain the self that, for the 
past fortnight, the cardboard boxes of 
London had snowed under. 

Olivia’s spirit danced in the talk. With 
his national touch on the lighter emotions, 
Mauregard drew from her an exposition 
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of the dryad’s sensations on sudden con- 
frontation with modern life. To talk well 
is a great gift; to compel others to talk well 
is a greater; and the latter gift was 
Mauregard’s. Olivia put food into her 
mouth, but whether it was fish or flesh or 
fowl, she knew not. When her host 
broke the spell by an announcement in her 
ear that he had a couple of boxes for 
“‘Jazz-Jazz,” she became aware that she 
was eating partridge. 


N R. SYDNEY ROOKE talked of 

women’s clothes, of which he had ex- 
pert knowledge. Lady Barraclough chimed 
in. Olivia, fresh from the welter, spoke as 
one in authority. Now and again she 
caught Lydia’s eye across the table and 
received an approving nod. The elderly 
General regarded her with amused admira- 
tion. She began to taste the first-fruits of 
social success.’ She drove in a taxi to the 
theater with the Barracloughs and Mrs. 
Fane Sylvester and sat with them in a box 
during the first act of the gay revue. For 
the second act there was a change of com- 
pany, and she found herself next to the 
General. He had served in India and was 
familiar with the names of her mother’s 
people. What Anglo-Indian was not? 
Long ago he had met an uncle of hers; 
dead, poor chap. This social placing gave 
her a throb of pleasure, setting her, at 
least in a stranger’s eyes, in her mother’s 
sphere. The performance over, they 
parted great friends. 

General Wigram and Mrs. Fane 
Sylvester excusing themselves from going 
on to Percy’s, the others crowded into 
Sydney Rooke’s limousine. The crash of 
jazz music welcomed them. Already a few 


couples were dancing; others were flocking 


in from the theaters. They supped 
merrily. Sydney Rooke pointed out to 
Olivia’s wondering eyes the stars of the 
theatrical firmament who condescended to 
walk the parquet floor of the famous night 
club. He also indicated here and there a 
perfectly-attired youth as a professional 
dancer. 

““On the stage?” 

He explained that they had their 
professional partners and gave exhibition 
dances, showing the new steps. They also 
gave private lessons. It was the way they 
made their living. Olivia knitted a 
perplexed brow. 

“It doesn’t seem a very noble profession 
for a young man.” 

Sidney Rooke shrugged his shoulders 
politely. “I’m with you a thousand times, 
my dear Miss Gale. The parasite, per se, 
isn’t a noble object. But what would you 
have? The noble things of the past few 
years came to an end a short while ago, 
and if I can read the times, reaction has 
already begun. In six months’ time the 
noble fellow will be a hopeless anach- 
ronism. 

“Do you mean,” asked Olivia, “that all 
the young men will be rotten?” 

He smiled. “How direct you are! 
Disconcerting, if I may say so. So posi- 
tive; while I was approaching the matter 
from the negative side. There'll be a 
universal loss of ideals.” 

Olivia protested. ‘The young man has 
before him the reconstruction of the 
world.” 

“Oh no,” said Rooke. “He has done 
his bit. He expects other people to carry 
out the reconstructing business for him. 
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All he cares about is to find a couple of six- 
pences to jingle together in his pocket.” 

“And have these young men who de- 
vote their lives to fox-trotting done their 
bit?” ; 

He: begged the question. “Pray be 
guided by my prophecy, Miss Gale. Next 
year you mustn’t mention war to ears 
polite. These young men are alive. They 
thank God for it. Let you and me do 
likewise.” 

This little supper-table talk was the only 
cloud on a radiant night. The Vicomte 
de Mauregard took her to dance. At first 
she felt awkward, knowing only the simple 
steps of five years ago. But instinct soon 
guided her, and for two hours she danced 
and danced in an unthinking ecstasy. 
The clattering and unmeaning din which 
had dazed her on her entrance to the Savoy 
was now pregnant with physical signifi- 
cance. The tearing of the strings, the 
clashing of the cymbals, the barbaric 
thumping of the drum, the sudden raucous 
scream from negro throats, set vibrating 
within her responsive chords of an atavistic 
savagery. When each nerve-tearing ca- 
cophony came to its abrupt end, she joined 
breathlessly with the suddenly halting 
crowd in eager clapping for the encore. 
And then, when the blood-stirring strings 
and cymbals crashed out, overpowering 
the staccato of hand beating hand, she 
surrendered herself with an indrawn sigh of 
content to her partner’s arm—to the 
rhythm, to the movement, to the mere 
bodily guidance, half conscious of the 
proud flexibility of her frame under the 
man’s firm clasp, to something, she knew 
not what, far remote from previous ex- 
perience. Strange, too, the personality of 
the man did not matter. Paul Barraclough, 
Sydney Rooke, Mauregard—she danced 
with them all in turn. In her pulsating 
happiness she mixed them all together, 
so that a flashing glance, liable to be mis- 
interpreted, proceeded from a mere im- 
pulse of identification. Now and then in 
the swimming throng of men and women, 
and the intoxication of passing raiment 
impregnated with scent and cigarette 
smoke, she exchanged an absent smile 
with Lydia and Lady Barraclough. Other- 
wise she scarcely realized their existence. 


HEN Lydia came up with a dark-eyed, 
good-looking boy in tow, whom she 
introduced as Mr. Bobbie Quinton, and 
whom Olivia was surprised to recognize as 
one of the professionals. She accepted, 
however, his invitation to dance and went 
off on his arm. She found him a boy of 
charming manners and agreeable voice, and 
in the lightness and certainty of his dancing 
he far outclassed her other partners. He 
suggested new steps. She tried and blun- 
dered. She excused herself: 

“This is the first time I’ve danced for 
four years.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said he. ‘“You’re 
a born dancer. You only need a few 
lessons to bring you up to date. What I 
find in so many of the women I teach is that 
they not only don’t begin to understand 
what they’re trying to do, but that they 
never try to understand. You, on the 
other hand, have it instinctively. But of 
course you can’t learn steps in a place like 
this.” 

“T wonder if you could give me some 
lessons.” 

“With all the pleasure in life, Miss 


Gale,” replied Mr. Bobbie Quinton 
promptly. 

About two o’clock in the morning, 
Sydney Rooke and Lydia deposited Olivia 
at the front door of Victoria Mansions. 
Rooke stood hat in hand, as she entered. 

“T hope you’ve not been too bored by 
our little evening.” 

“Bored! It has been just one heaven 
after another opening out before me.” 

“But not the seventh. If only I could 
have provided that!” 

“‘T’ll find it in the happiest and soundest 
night’s rest I ever had,” said Olivia. 


VI 


‘THis was life: magical, undreamed of in 
her wildest Medlow dreams. And, 
thanks to Lydia, she had plunged into it 
headlong, after a mere fortnight’s raptur- 
ous probation. There had been no dis- 
illusion. She had plunged and emerged 
into her kingdom. London conspired to 
strew her path with roses. The Barra- 
cloughs invited her to a dinner party at 
their home in Kensington. General Wigram 
offered her dinner and theater and con- 
vened to meet her, an old Indian crony, 
General Philmore, and his young daughter, 
Janet. Philmore had known her grand- 
father, Bagshawe of the Guides, when he 
was a subaltern, infinite ages ago. The 
world was a small place, after all. Olivia, 
caring little for grandfathers beyond 
their posthumous social guaranty, found 
youth’s real sympathy in Janet, who held 
open for her their flat in Maida Vale. 
Young Mauregard, after their first lunch 
together at the Carlton, seemed prepared 
to provide her with free meals and amuse- 
ments for the rest of time. It is true that 
he was madly in love with a Russian dancer 
whose eccentric ways and abominable 
treatment of him formed the staple of the 
conversation which he poured into her 
interested and compassionate ear. And last, 
Bobbie Quinton gave her dancing lessons 
at the flat, at the rate of a guinea apiece. 

Christmas caused a break in these social 
activities. Lydia took her off to Brighton 
where, meeting various acquaintances of 
her chaperon and making others of her own, 
she motored and danced, and danced and 
motored, and in the pursuit of these de- 
lights discovered with a fearful joy that she 
could hold her own in the immemorial 
conflict of sex. Sydney Rooke, having 
driven down for the day, occasionally 
flashed through the hotel, the eternal smile 
of youth on his dark, lined face and his 
gestures unceasingly polite. As he passed, 
the heavens opened and rained cham- 
pagne and boxes of chocolate and_hot- 
house fruits and flowers and embroidered 
hand-bags, and once a Pekingese dog for 
Lydia. Once again, an automobile seemed 
about to fall, but at Lydia’s protests 1t 
melted into the ether. ee 

“A dog and a rose and a glass of wine, 
said she, “are a woman’s due for amusing 
aman. But a motor-car is profiteering. 
Besides it’s bound to drive you somewhere 
in the end—either to the flat of shame or 
the country house of married respectabil- 
ity; it only depends on who is at the 
wheel.” 

“T see,” said Olivia. 

But she didn’t. Sydney Rooke was 4 
mystery, and Lydia’s attitude toward him 
was more than her inexperience could 
understand. - 
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Still, there she was in the pleasant gal- 
ley, and she did not question what she was 
doing in it. In a dim way she regarded 
it as the inevitable rescue vessel after 
universal shipwreck. Her e:es were 
blinded by its glitter and her ears deafened 
by its music to the welter of the unsalved 
world. Just before New Year she received 
a letter from Bobby Quinton. It began: 
“ Dearest of Ladies:” Never before having 
been thus apostrophized, she thought it 
peculiarly graceful and original. The writ- 
ing was refined and exquisitely clear. To 
his dearest of ladies the young man be- 
wailed her absence; life was dreary without 
her friendship and encouragement. All 
this Christmastide he was the loneliest 
thing on earth; he suggested that there was 
no one to love him—no mother or sisters 
to whom he could apply for comfort. This 
terrible night-life to which he, poor, de- 
mobilized soldier of fortune, was con- 
demned in order to earn his bread, weighed 
upon his spirits and affected his health. 
He envied his dearest of ladies’ sojourn by 
the invigorating sea; he longed for the taste 
of it. But such health-restoring rapture, 
he gave her, in the most delicate way, to 
understand, was for fairy princesses and 
not for the impecunious demobbed. He 
counted the days till her return and prayed 
her to bring back a whiff of ozone on her 
garments to revive the ever-faithful one 
who had had the temerity to try to teach 
her to dance. 

A most piteous epistle. Bobby Quinton, 
by his ingratiating ways and his deference 
and his wit, had effaced her original con- 
ception of the type of young men who 
danced at night clubs for their living. She 
liked him. He seemed so young 
and she, through her long com- 
panionship with sorrow, so old in 
comparison; he seemed so foolish 
and impossible and she so wise. 
To her, remembering the helpless 
dependence of her father and 
brothers, he seemed—motherless 
and sisterless as he was——lost in a 
hostile world. Besides, he was 
not a nameless adventurer. His 
father, long since deceased, had 
been a Colonial Governor. He 
had been to one of the great 
public schools. In short, he had 
the birth and breeding of a gentle- 
man. She slipped on a dressing 
gown and went with the letter to 
Lydia, full of maternal purpose. 

It was nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Their rooms had a commun- 
icating door. She found Lydia 
daintily attired in boudoir cap and 
dressing-jacket, having breakfast 
in bed. 

“The poor boy’s dying for a 
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“A he-dog,” said Lydia. 

“What does it matter?” Olivia asked 
stoutly. 

Lydia laughed in her half-cynical, toler- 
ant way. ‘Do as you like, dear. I don’t 
mind. You’re out for experience, not I. 
I’d only have you remark that our he-dog 
friend Bobby is sitting up and begging for 
the invitation.” 

“Oh! Ah!” cried Olivia with a fling of 
the arm. “You're horrid!” 

“Not a bit,” smiled Lydia. “I face 
facts, as you’ll have t6 do, if you want to 
find comfort in this matter-of-fact world. 
Have your Bobby ‘down by all means. 
Only keep your eye on him.” 

‘“*He’s not my Bobby,” said Olivia indig- 
nantly. 

“Our Bobby, then,” said Lydia with 
good-natured indulgence. 

So Olivia, with the little palpitation of 
the heart attendant on consciousness of 


adventurous—and in Medlow eyes, pre-. 


posterous—well-doing, wrote to Bobby 
Quinton a letter whose gracious delicacy 
would not have wounded the susceptibili- 
ties of a needy Hidalgo or an imvoverished 
Highland chieftain, and received in reply a 
telegram of eager acceptance. 

Bobby appeared immaculately vestured, 
his heart overflowing with gratitude at the 
amazing sweetness of his two dear ladies. 
Never had man been blessed with such 
fairy godmothers. By the fresh frankness 
of his appreciation of their hospitality he 
disarmed criticism. A younger son hang- 
ing on to the court of Louis XIII never 
received purses of gold from his lady-love 
with less embarrassed grace. He devoted 
himself to their service. He had the art of 


AT SUNSET 
By Anne Arnold 


Snow fell all night; 

With dawn, came sleet; 

Now, as the day and darkness meet, 

Sunset floods everything with light, 

And on the earth long, purple shadows lie— 

I wonder, when I come to die, 

If I can pray, believingly, 

To God, He will let heaven be 

This white, mauve-shadowed land for me— 

But—oh, it will be ecstasy 

If underneath each shining tree, 

For shadows, He’ll let violets bloom 

And flood white heaven with earthly, 
warm perfume! 





breath of sea air. It would do him 

an enormous amount of good. Do 

you think we—of course it really would be 
me, but it would be better if it appeared 
to be a joint affair—do you think we could, 
without offending him, ask him to come 
down here for a couple of days as our 
guest?” 

Lydia, who had read the letter with a 
smile round her lips, replied drily. “As 
far as Bobby is concerned—I really think 
we could.” 

“And as far as we are concerned,” 
flashed Olivia, “why should the silly fact 
of being a woman prevent one from help- 
ing a lame dog over a stile?”’ 


tactful effacement and of appearance at 
the exact moment of welcome. He enliv- 
ened their meals with chatter and a boyish 
brightness that passed for wit. 

To Olivia, the dearest of his dear ladies, 
he confided the pathetic history of his life. 
A sunny, sheltered corner of the pier, both 
sitting side by side well wrapped in furs, 
conduced to intimacy. How a young man 
in such a precarious financial position could 
afford to wear a fur-lined coat with a new 
astrakhan collar, it did not strike Olivia to 
inquire.. That he, like herself, was warm 
on that sun-filled morning, with the sea 


dancing and sparkling away beyond them, 
and human types around them exuding the 
prosperity of peace, seemed sufficient for 
the comfortable hour. He spoke of his 
early years of ease, of his modest patrimony 
comiag to an end soon after the war broke 
out; of his commission in a yeomanry 
regiment; of his heart-break as the months 
went on and the chance of the regiment 
being sent to the front grew less and less; of 
his exchange into a regiment of the line; of 
the rotten heart that gave out after a 
month in France; of his grief at being in- 
valided out of the army and his struggles 
and anxieties when he returned to civil life 
branded as physically unfit. He had tried 
the stage, musical comedy, male youth in 
the manless chorus being eagerly wel- 
comed. Then, after a little training, he 
found he had the dancer’s gift. “So one 
thing led to another,” said he, “and that’s 
my history.” 

“But surely,” said Olivia, “al! this danc- 
ing and these late hours must 9e very bad 
for your heart.” 


He smiled sadly. ‘What does it mat- 


ter? I’m no use to anybody, and nobody 
cares whether I’m dead or alive.” 

Olivia protested warmly. “The world is 
crying out for young men of three and 
You could be useful in a million 


twenty. 
ways.” 

“Not a crock like me.” 

“You could go into an office.” 

“Ves. In at one door and out of an- 
other. Hopeless.” 

He drew from a thin gold case a Turkish 
cigarette—Olivia, minutely hospitable, had 
put a box of a-hundred in his room—and 
tapped it thoughtfully. 

“After all, which is better—to 
carry on with life like a worm— 
which anyhow perisheth, as the 
Bible tells us—or to go out like a 
butterfly, with abit of a swagger?” 

“But you mustn’t talk of going 
out,” cried Olivia. ‘It’s indecent.” 

Bobby lighted his cigarette. 
“Who would care?” 

“T, for one,” she replied. Her 
health and sanity revolted against 
morbid ideas. 

He stretched out his hand and 
with the tips of his fingers touched 
her coat, and he bent his dark, 
brown eyes upon her. ‘Would you 
really?” he murmured. 

She flushed, felt angry she 
scarce knew why, and put herself 
swiftly on the defensive. ‘‘I would 
care for the life of any young man. 
After a million killed, it’s precious 
—and every decent girl would care 
the same as I.” 

“VYou’re wonderful,” he re- 
marked, . 
“T’m common sense incarnate, 

said Olivia. 

“You are. You’re right. You're right 
a thousand times,” he replied. “I ll 
always remember what you have said to 
me this morning.” 

At his surrender she disarmed. A cor- 
pulent, opulent couple passed them by, 
the lady wearing a cheap, feathered hat 
and a rope of pearls outside a kolinsky 
coat, the gentleman displaying, on an 
ungloved right hand which maintained 
in his mouth a gigantic cigar, an enor- 
mous ruby set in a garden border of 
diamonds. 

“At any rate,” (Continued on page 87) 
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A skirt of silk tricot in gray and red 
plaids finds its complement in a blue 
blouse woven with silver. Dorat costume 
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Black. mohair bands accent the slender 
lines of this smart Goupy gown of black 
serge, girdled with square, steel nailheads 


Alice Bernard delights in new color 
schemes, as in the frock of light brown 
wool at left, ornamented with red leather 
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The Wide or the Leg-of-Mutton Sleeve —The Square or Boat-Shaped 
Neck-line—The Slim Sithouette Given Length and Fullness by 
Panels or Drapery—Oriental Touches in Trimming and 


Girdles— Proclaim Themselves as Spring Fashions 


OMEN who follow the fashions 
with an intelligent interest— 
and every woman should, if she 


is to look her best—know that 
the changes which come are more likely to 
be gradual than startling. The changes 
this spring, though slight in themselves, 
are gradually chinging the silhouette. The 
longer skirt, which was worn for the winter, 
has been accepted with some modification, 
whereas the full skirt, except for the eve- 
ning, has not found favor. During the 
winter the effect of length and greater 
fullness in the skirt has been given the 
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silhouette by the use of drapery or panels, 
while the slender line has been retained by 
fitting the figure a little more snugly than 
heretofore. In the smart, new, spring 
clothes, we find still more snugly fitted hips, 
the longer skirt-(eight inches from the floor) 
is accepted without a question, and panels 
or drapery which reach the ankles or floor. 
In general, the skirt showing the uneven 
line at thé hem is longer in front, or at the 


side, but seldom longer in the back than in 
the front. The exception to this uneven 
skirt line is to be found in the sports clothes, 
tailored suits, and some tailored dresses. 

For the afternoon and evening many 
skirts are made of many narrow. loose- 
falling panels—every movement showing 
the narrow and often ornate underskirt. 
The waist-line is still placed at the top of 
the hips, with a tendency to the normal 
effect aimed at, but not achieved in several 
seasons. Gowns which show this long- 
waisted effect are those in the center ol 
pages 34 and 35. Sleeves, which have been 


















quite a center of interest, as well as being 
broad and long, also show the leg-of- 
mutton cut, or for softer materials, a 
bishop sleeve, with some fulness through- 
out, drawn into a band at the wrist. 


Straight-Line Suits 


Perhaps the first thing that many women 
want to know just now is what kind of 
suit to buy and what sort of tailored dress. 
There is a tendency in the smart French 
clothes toward a straight-line suit, such 
as that shown at the right below, tied in 
at a low waist-line. In New York, smart 
suits for general wear are being made of 
tweed and homespuns and are cut on box 
lines, with a narrow, string belt, fastened 
with a metal buckle in front. Another 
model, illustrated on page 42 in the center, 
is of tweed on box lines, bound with braid. 
In street dresses, we find such models as 
that illustrated in the center and to the 
right of the opposite page, while a slip-on 




























A clever little hat is this of fine black straw casting a 


suit model is that shown below at the left. 
There is undoubtedly a tendency this spring 
to wear dresses with this broken hip-line. 
Smart models which show a jacket or 
smock of a different material from the 
skirt are typified in the Paisley jacket on 
page 35, designed with a plain skirt, or the 
smock which shows the bright peasant 
embroidery to be much used this spring. 


Contrasting Color on Afternoon Dresses 


In buying afternoon dresses, those in 
Canton crépe or crépe de Chine, trimmed 
with some contrasting color at the neck or 
on the broad sleeves, will be very smart 
indeed. Street dresses for the spring will 
be made of the new Kasha cloth, (which 
is a soft, camel’s-hair-like material) wool 
reps, and wool crépes, as well as of trico- 
tines, as formerly. On the dresses of wool, 
as well as those of silk, the straight panels 
will be used, although they are more 
generally used on silk afternoon dresses. 


hint of shadow across the eyes and topped by a@ parrot’s 


feather. 
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A tendency in Paris to break the straight line may be 
noticed in the slip-on suit model of black and white satin at 
left, with white satin trimmings. Parasol of bright red silk 


Suits redeem their place in the fashion world. Premet 
Sponsors the straight jacket of mocha-colored perllaine at 


right, tied in at a low waist-line and corded in self material 


The brown satin coat below 1s lined with black 
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The neck-line, which is always of great 
importance, continues to be square or in 
boat-shape in both wool and silk dresses. 
Just a word must be said before leaving 
the question of street clothes, as to the 
smartness of the cape, as one of the new 
things is the frock and cape costume. It is 
smart both for street and sports wear. 


New Spring Materials 


Softly falling fabrics are employed for 
the frocks of spring. New silk crépes and 
étamines, mousselines foulards, crépe 
satins and plain satins, with the finest 
and softest of taffetas imaginable, are 
preferred for the afternoon and evening. 
Some of the new taffetas are closely striped 
—irregular bright green stripes on white, 
for instance—and strewn with small 
bouquets of flowers. Rémond shows also 
Scotch plaid ‘taffeta in beautiful soft 
colors—rose, blue and gray or mauve and 
beige, with other new. color combinations. 
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GERMAINE-PAGE 


Germaine-Page uses rase velvet flowers 
and leaves as the decorative motif of this 
black straw turban indicative of spring 


The new Rémond crépes “‘Tentatrice”’ 
and ‘‘Frisson”’ show quite a new surface 
and possess quite a new quality of crisp- 
ness, being not unlike wool crépe in appear- 
ance although infinitely more lovely. The 
silk étamines are quite like wool étamine in 
effect but more delicate and, over under- 


A new note is struck in the red, white, and gray peasant embroidery 
on the blouse of white Kasha at left, with a skirt of black satin. 
The Chanel suit at right is of blue and brown checked tweed 


Below—Much of the charm of the black satin Paquin gown at left hangs 
on its girdle of mauve and blue satin. 


de Chine at right shows Valenciennes edging and a pearl studded girdle 


The Chanel gown of white crépe 





slips of taffeta, present a changeable effect. 
Callot employs much of the new Rémond 
one-toned plaid crépe de Chine—cross- 
bars of satin on dull-finished crépe. The 
bars are posed on the bias, the. resuiting 
plaid forming diamonds on the “‘straight” 
of the fabric. In mastic or putty color 
these bias plaids—satin bars’ on the crépe 
ground—are particularly smart. 


Silk Plaids and Stripes 


Rémond features this large bias plaid 
also in foulard, satin, and taffeta—often 
in two-toned effects. Large, widely-spaced 
stripes are shown also, with large, fantastic 
designs in one or more colors on a dark 
ground. The “porcelain” designs—colors 
copied from old porcelain plates—are 
lovely. A new two-toned foulard shows a 
design in white which resembles the recent 
embroideries in darning-stitch—short, regu- 
lar, imitation stitches on a black ground. 

Chéruit is using the Rémond silk mate- 
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Crosswise draperies take a definite hold on the mode in the gown of red 
crépe de Chine at left above, finished with brown ribbon. 
yellow crépe de Chine and Georgette at right has clasps of pale amber beads 


Paisley shawls find many a use today. 


The dress of 


A favorite idea is the jacket 


of blue and red at left, accompanied by a dull blue crépe marocain skirt. 
Black satin-finished crépe makes the smart dress at right. White satin hat 


lassé in white and mastic for jackets and 
coats over skirts or frocks of thin stuffs, 
and also makes much of the large-pat- 
terned, transparent Rémond crépes of odd 
design and coloring. Smart are the classic 
stripes and checks—true gingham checks— 
and the dark blue foulards dotted with 
white and bordered with red and white 
stripes are pretty for youthful frocks. 


Mastic and Brick-Red for Daytime 


An colors, mastic and putty and all 
kindred shades are very smart, with much 
brick-red— -red and grav are a favorite com- 
bination chez Rémond for the daytime 


Wear, Some mauve and other pastel 
shades, including a little blue, are used in 
the evening, as well as yellow which is 
Prominent. There is much rose and 
Violet, With a new shade of gray-blue. 
White frocks are exceedingly smart at 
the moment for evening wear, and women 
are Wearing also much bright red—a pale, 
bright Ted which is almost.too light for 
“rique and a little too pale for poppy, but 
Which is altogether lovely. The Duchesse 
de Grammont wore such a red frock at 
a Ritz dinner-dance in Paris, carrying 
With it a gray ostrich feather fan. : 


At the Inter-Allied Ball in Paris in mid- 
winter a silver-gray taffeta frock bound 
with black was quite floor-length—the 
effect. being extremely pleasing. It is 
interesting to note the variety of lengths 
skirts attain for the evening, for after 
nightfall, the uneven hem-line gives full 
swing to its ingenious ways. This uneven 
hem-line is sometimes achieved by a side 


A scooped, silver-and-yellow straw brim 
with a silver gauze bow makes an enchant- 
ing background for a fair Parisienne 


hanging tunic, but more often panels are 
preferred. These panels may be ankle 
length, or again, trailing, swishing affairs 
that lend grace and dignity to the wearer. 

Many red frocks are trimmed with silver 

-either with galon or silver lace. Silver 
lace frocks—the silver ciré lace which 
looks like silver flakes netted together— 
are made over bright red  underslips. 
Other frocks of silver lace are worn over 
slips of silver-gray. Mauve lace over 
mauve satin is smart, and white ciré lace 
over white satin is newest and smartest of 
all. The lace frock is much worn just now. 

Two girdles still adorn many smart 
models, one being of the material of the 
frock and the other of silver ribbon. 


Slippers of Glittering Brocade for Evening 


Slippers of glittering brocade adorned 
with large buckles of brilliants are worn 
this season, as well as a new skeleton 
sandal of satin or silver cloth. Little more 
than a sole is this new sandal—a tiny satin 
hood over the toe and the slenderest of 
straps at the heel—and it is worn over a 
flesh-colored stocking. Very smart is a 
silver sandal with a green velvet heel which 
is worn with a bright green evening frock. 
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A cluster of ostrich quills 
forms the somewhat startling 
head-dress of this Parisienne 
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i Evening Gowns Attach Importance 


To Tunics, Panels, and Drapery a) 


j New evening gowns mold the figure more closely, the low waist-line being 
} achieved by a crosswise drapery as displayed above, in the Jenny gown of 
white crépe de Chine ornamented with blue, red, and white beads 


Bateau necks become round to favor décolletage, but sleeves vanish after 
sundown, says the gown of red crépe marocain in center, the skirt of 
which is veiled with a black tulle apron embroidered in strass threads 


After the manner of Vionnet the gown of crépe de Chine, at right, was 
acclaimed on all sides in Paris in various interpretations. Side panels 
looped and buttoned to the dress on the hips form its sole trimming 









This striking silver tissue 


turban made its bow at the 


Inter-Allied Ball in 


Paris 


Bouffant Shirts Share Honors with 


Moyen Age Lines for Evening 
- Cc . Cc 


Mingling the old with the new, Lanvin starts the gown of white taffeta 
GENS é a, 
, 


above with a high, close-fitting corsage flapping a monastic cape, to which 
she adds a skirt of unexpected width and length. Silver ribbon bow 


Over a slip of green satin flows a pointed tunic of green tulle studded 
at top and bottom with green cabochons, which lends transparency and 
grace to the Drecoll gown in center, cut on distinctly moyen age lines 


: . nalesnee ¢ , Tata) tf -~] , or ’ - > of; } } 
Enhancing to loveliness is the gown of rustling gray taffeta at left, bound 
‘ ap ng oe A - bag : ; 
in black, which «whispers of old-time elegancies where exaggerated ful- 
" ) 


ness is the keynote. Embroidered dull roses give warmth of color 

















Sweaters find new conceits each year to prove 


Spmamaiirer ren Ae on 


their value to the mode, and the hand-made, drop- 

stitch wool sweater at left comes in all color 

combinations. Red felt hat has navy trimmings 
: 


Sweaters and Skirts Have Their Conceits, but Newest and 


Smartest are the Sports Dress and Cape 


MODELS ON THIS PAGE FROM KNOX 


\ ' YJ HILE women turn to Paris for 
street, afternoon, and evening 
fashions, sports clothes are a 

thing apart. Here London is the leader. 
Long before women in other parts of the 
world indulged in sports, English women 
closely competed with the men in their 
games. English sports clothes are not 
only smart, but practical. The skirts are 
of a good walking width, the coats loosely 
fitted, allowing ample room for every mo- 
tion, and the brogue shoe worn there so 
much for sports has a low, comfortable heel. 
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A straw sailor is an undisputed favorite for 
Sports, and the model below, with a crown encir- 
cled with a silk Puggaree scarf, finds a neck 
scarf to match in various, new color combinations 
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A sports suit of unusually smart lines, which 
assures unrivaled popularity, Ze. this of white 
perllaine striped in red, with a red-winged, white 
ribbon hat and a white crépe de Chine waist 


A marked tendency this season is to wear a con~ 
trasting colored sweater that gives an overblouse 
effect. Here it is of softest black silk embroi- 
dered in white, with a white, brocaded silk skirt 
38 
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For sports noth- 
ing 15 smarter® 
than the imported 
tweed coat at right, 
Showing comfort- 
able raglan sleeves 
which leave ample 
room for a suit. 
This rainproof 
coat makes an ade= 
quate rainy-day 
garment or a 
warm motorin g 
wrap. Brown, 
green, or blue mix- 
tures; 32 to 44; $25 


Of alpaca mesh, 
the sports frock in 
center adopts the 
boat-sha ped neck- 
line. The belt and 
pipings, which al- 
50 outline the front 
of the waist on 
either side, al- 
though not illus- 
trated, are of fiber 
silk, Tan with 
brow nN, rust of 
Copen with navy, 
or white with 


black; 32 to 44; $35 


American women are fast learning the art 
of being smartly yet appropriately dressed 
for country life. Whereas tweed suits 
and hats to match have been the great 
standby in past seasons, the sports costume 
consisting of a dress and cape is now rapid- 
ly taking their place. A smart model on 
this order is shown at the right of the group 
below. A pretty dress for afternoon wear 
in the country is that at right, inspired by a 
Miler Sceurs dress and featuring the middy 
V neck, a mode to be found throughout 
spring fashions. Sweaters and skirts have 
new conceits with each season to prove 
their value to the mode. Sports skirts 
this season add a fringe to their length, 
giving an unusually smart line; such is the 
model at left. Sweaters in many instances 
are more elaborate in order to achieve an 
overblouse effect when accompanied by a 
brocaded, white silk skirt. The black silk 
sweater at the left of the opposite page, 
embroidered in white, shows how closely re- 
lated the overblouse and sweater are today. 
Sweaters are, however, of many varieties. 


Slip-on sweater of mohair and fiber silk yarn 
at left, in gray and black, jade and white, or- 
ange or brown and tan; $12.75. Tweed fringed 
skirt in gray, tan, rose, or French blue; $14.50 


Inspired by Miler Sceurs, the dress of white crépe 
de Chine, at right, decides on red, navy, or green 
stitching as trimming, while exemplifying the 
middy collar now in vogue; 32 to 44; $59.50 
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An interesting de- 
parture from the 
Sports suit 1s no- 
ticeable in favor of 
the sports costume 
at left, consisting of 
a one-piece frock 
of knitted basket 
weave with a cape 
to match. The 
circular cape 1s 
fitted on the shoul- 
ders by means 
of tucks. Rose, 
gold, navy, or 


tan; 32 to 44; $50 


To meet the vari- 
ous sporting re- 
quirements, we 
have carefully se- 
lected the models 
illustrated on this 
page, which we 
shall be happy to 
buy for you upon 
receipt of check or 
money-order. 
Please address 
Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West 
40th St.,New York 
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Smart Spring Frocks for Every Occasion, Which are to be 
Found in the Better Shops of the Country 


This Poiret twill dress braided in black 
and embroidered in wooden beads has a 
vestee of embroidered batiste. Navy with 
red or green; 13 to 18 years, about $38 


BETTY WALES DRESSES 


Lines continue straight, as proved by this 
frock combining Poiret twill and Canton 
crépe of a contrasting shade. Navy with 
red, blue, or jade; 14 to 40, about $48 


Side panels of plaited Georgette trim the dress of crépe de Chine at 


left above. 


to 40; about $54. 


Navy and sapphire, brown and tan, black and jade; 14 
The dress of Marcelette crépe at right comes in 


black and Hollylock, navy or brown and tomato; 16 to 42; about $58 


IF YOUR _ DEALER DOES NOT CARRY THESE MODELS 
UNDER THEIR TRADE-MARK MAKE, WRITE 
HOUSEKEEPING NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, NEW 
TO KNOW THE NAME OF THE DEALER IN YOUR 
TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES HAVE THEM IN STOCK 


YORK, 


your wardrobe this spring, buy trade- 
marked dresses, for you may rest as- 
sured that the manufacturer stands back 
of his merchandise with his name and 


[’ you need new dresses to replenish 


guaranty. These dresses, which have been 
carefully selected, not only show fine work- 
manship and materials, but are reasonable 
in price. It is interesting to note the effort 
designers are now making to force colors in 
after a long siege of black. In every model 
here illustrated a contrasting color has been 
used to relieve the somber background 
women have adhered to in Paris and New 
40 


York. This touch of color is interpreted 
in different ways; it may be a colored 
Georgette panel, beading, or embroidery. 
Embroidery, this season, consists of a 
motif rather than an all-over effect as 
seen in the past seasons. 

Sleeves remain an interesting point of 
fashions. Many for the street are long 
and wide, as shown in the dresses at the 
left and right, while others for afternoon 
wear are elbow length, as illustrated in the 
center at the left above. The dress at the 
right in the center features the long bishop 
sleeve held in at the wrist, which is to be the 
distinguishing sleeve of the spring. So far 
no change has been noted in the silhouette, 
though skirts are distinctly longer, follow- 


GOOD 


ing the length worn in Paris all winter, that 
is, about eight inches from the ground. 
Waist-lines are low and lines generally 
straight, especially for the street and the 
afternoon, while the more swathing gown 
is adopted for the evening. The graceful 
motion of panels has endeared them to the 
mode, as proved by three of the models 
above, which line their panels with a con- 
trasting color to give a note of interest. 

Neck-lines are more rounded as here 
shown, the sailor opening reappearing on 
many frocks, while the bateau neck sti® 
has its say in fashions of all sorts. 





Smart, well-made clothes are no longer 
merely to be found in New York City. 
Through the efforts of our enterprising 
manufacturers the same models which ap- 


Dresses for every occasion are also shown 
here. There is a sports dress in the new 
plaids of the season, with the becoming 
sailor collar and tie. A requirement of the 
spring, too. is the Canton dress below, 


pear on Fifth Avenue are now obtainable 
in your own stores, throughout the coun- 
try, under their trade-mark names. 

“A beautiful piece of handwork is more 
apparent on a waist than in any other place. 
To complete a sports or street suit a new 
tailored blouse may be needed. Two at- 
tractive hand-made models, rarely lovely in 
workmanship, are illustrated at the right, 
both showing a touch of color to give the 
brightening note expected in the spring. 


which may be worn for either afternoon or 
church, and later in the street. 

Charming dinner gowns are illustrated 
in the center below, the one at the left 
showing a Worth inspiration in the unusual 
droop of its hem-line and the general cut 
of the dress, while the other decides on a 
combination of Canton crépe and Spanish 
lace for its beauty. The workmanship in 
all these models is to be recommended. 


FLEUR DE LIS BLOUSES 


Tailored waist of fine white French voile at left above, bound in 
rose, blue, or orchid voile; 34 to 46, about $5.50. The blouse of fine 
white French voile at right has collar and cuffs of dotted voile in 


ros’, blue, or orchid and drawn-work to match; 34 to 46, about $6.50 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER FOR THESE MODELS UNDER 
THEIR TRADE-MARK MAKE AND SEE THEM FOR YOURSELF. 
IF HE DOES NOT CARRY THEM, WRITE GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, NEW YORK, FOR THE 
NAME OF A DEALER IN YOUR TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES 


Plaids renew their allegiance to the mode in 
this sports dress of all-wool Netée twill, 
showing the new sailor collar and tie. In 
navy, brown, tan, or white; about $29.50 


W orth inspired the hem-line of the gown 
to Canton crépe at right, with hand-made 
owers. Navy, black, brown, cornflower, 
flame, Copen, jade, or gray; about $59.50 


PHBE FOSTER DRESSES 


This dress of Canton crépe, using hand- 
made flowers as trimming, has elbow-length 
sleeves. Navy, black, brown, cornflower, 
flame, jade, Copen, or gray; about $52.50 


Black Spanish lace spells charm on the gown 
of Canton crépe at left, belted with beaded 
embroidery. Black, navy, brown, corn- 
flower, jade, Copen, or gray; about $69.50 





IN THE NEW YORK SHOPS 


Thinking Out the Varigus, Smart Items 


Black or navy striped silk bag, with 
a rhinestone buckle to finish the 
clasp; $9.75. Bracelet of pearls 
and sterling silver, on arm; $3.95 


Unusually smart for the street is this dress of 
navy Poiret twill displaying long, narrow panels 
braided at top and bottom in black on red. 
Red buttons finish the wide sleeves; $49.50 


Essential to a spring wardrobe is the crépe de 
Chine overblouse at right, featuring the con- 
trasting-colored, peasant wool embroidery. In 
tan, gray, navy blue, or white; 34 to 42; $7.50 


Of Your Spring Wardrobe 


Braided suit of imported tweed at left below, 
in Copenhagen blue, tan, or gray mixtures; $45. 
Suit at right of two-tone diagonal or imported 
tweed, in tan, v1olet, Valhalla blue, or brown; $55 


Castor duvetyn bag at top; $5.50. 
Black silk purse below; $9.75. 
Tan or navy, suéde or black pin seal 
or vachette purse at right; $6.50 
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Long, wide sleeves split at the wrist are an 
interesting point of this navy tricotine dress 
braided in black, which at little cost makes 
an attractive and useful street dress; $39.0 


We shall be happy to buy these smart tailored 
models for you upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Kindly address Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West 40th St., New York 
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As a reaction from black, red takes the lead 
in Paris. The frock of crépe de Chine above 
adopts this color as a theme for its trim- 
ming. In black or navy with red; $39.50 


For an informal evening or a formal after- 
noon the Georgette dress at right with its 
graceful lines, openwork, and delicate flowers 
is charming. White, flesh, or mauve; $45 


A valuable asset for evening is the silver or gold 
bandeau at left; $2.50. Spring hat of faille 
ribbon at right with a plaited brim comes in bisque, 
jade, black, navy, brick, orchid, or gray; $14.50 


Below: Girdle of red beads and black jet cabochons 
at right; $4.95. Turquoise, white, orange, or jade 
homespun bag with woolen flowers; $7.50. Old 
silver or gold metal link girdle at left; $5.50 
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As days grow warmer sheerer fabrics regain 
favor, as proved by this chiffon gown with 
a high, transparent back and décolleté front. 
Apricot, jade, coral, or cornflower; $49.50 


These models show excellent values from the 
New York shops. We shall be happy to 
huy them upon receipt of check or money 


order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 








FOR THE HOME DRESSMAEER 
Kasha Cloth and Canton Crépe Make an Equally Smart 


Tailored or Afternoon Dress for the Spring 


HIS month a dress has been chosen 

i that would be equally smart either 

of a woolor a silk material. For 
instance, if you are in need of a tailored 
type of dress, this model could be made of 
tricotine or Kasha cloth, which is a soft 
material resembling camel’s hair. On the 
other hand, if you have such a dress and 
want a frock for church or spring weddings, 
the same model could be made of Canton 
crépe and, with the addition of a little 
embroidery on the panels, the collar, and 
cuffs—or with color given by lining the 
panels, collar, and cuffs with a contrasting 
crépe de. Chine—a very charming after- 
noon frock would be achieved. Just at 
present, the styles are so simple in cut 
that they lend themselves with unusual 
ease to the home dressmaker. 

This dress, for instance, which is alike 
back and front (except that the waist runs 
to the neck-line in the back), has a one- 
piece front and a one-piece back from the 
neck to the hem, a one-piece side-body, 
collar and cuffs, and panel. The line of 
the dress may be kept perfectly straight, 
or for those that prefer it, by laying a 
plait in just above the belt, a little fulness 
can be drawn into the waist, which fre- 
quently is more becoming to a woman 
with little bust. A woman with a rather 
heavy bust would do well to keep the line 
as straight as possible and possibly to 
broaden the front panel a little. 





This dress requires: 
3'% yds 54 inch wide Kasha Cloth at $5.50 


Ec eee CS ae ces Saw ein ube e's » $19.25 
or 
5 yds. 40 inch wide Canton crépe at $4.50 

= 5 Ee CPR Pee $22.50 
114 yds. 40 inch wide satin charmeuse at 

$2.05 per yd. for trimming. $4.43 
1'» yds. of silk fringe 1 inch wide at 58c. 

per yd. amatencals wane 5-44ck 01% pias 87c 
1'9 yds. 36 inch wide China silk at $1 per 

Sl: FOE WRIT sas c Wd ose om's o.p:0'0 0 0s sea $t.50 


Making the Lining 

To begin at the beginning, however, in 
making this dress the first thing of impor- 
tance is the lining. Be sure that your 
lining fits you well—be sure that the arm- 
holes are easvy—be sure that the waist of 
the lining really is at your own waist-line. 
Many a nice dress is not a pleasure to 
wear because the lining is uncomfortable. 
It may seem to you a waste of time to 
take great care with the lining, but eperi- 
ence has proved the reverse. If the lining 
is not right, the dress is not comfortable 
to begin with, and seldom fits or looks 
well. You may say to yourself that there 
is no fit to a one-piece, straight dr-ss. 
To be sure, there is not so much fit as in 
a dress with a decided waist-line, but there 
is a great difference in the “‘line’’ of the 
dress, and this “line” is the result of 
proper fitting and proper adjustment to 
the figure. This spring, the dresses show 
more fit at the hip-line. The chemise 
dresses, to which type this belongs, because 
it is cut in one piece, have been easily full 
around the hips. Now they are more apt 
to be closer and straighter in the front 
with an easy fulness across the back, to give 
the graceful line which they should have. 
When your lining is completed, cut the 

44 


dress pattern. Lay your front and back 
pattern each on a lengthwise fold of the 
material. The strips of material left over 
from the upper part of the pattern can be 
used for the panels, the collar and cuffs, 
or possibly for the side body and sleeves, 
which are cut in one piece, according to 
the width of your material. The fact 
that the side body and sleeves are in one 
piece simplifies the work for the home 
dressmaker tremendously, and it was for 
this reason this dress was designed. An- 
other nice thing about it is that it opens 
at the side-front in a direct manner, and 
under the panel at the hip-line. Be sure 
that the panels, the sleeves, and the collar 
and cuffs run on the length of the goods. 
In making, first sew up the under-arm 
seam of the sleeve and the side body and 
adjust to the waist-lining. Baste in place— 
do not turn under the edge, but leave flat 
and apply a narrow seam binding to cover 
the raw edge. This makes a neat flat 
finish and is by far the easiest. The 


A pattern for the silk or cloth one-piece dress below 
may be obtained in sizes 34, 36, 38, and 40 upon 
receipt of sixty cents. Please address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, New York City 





shoulder seams of the front and back of 
the dress and the seams of the skirt, from 
the low waist-line to the hem, are next 
sewed together. On the left side of the 
skirt leave the seam open, to be bound as 
a placket, for five or six inches. This 
makes the opening of the dress a very 
easy one. The lining hooks in the front— 
the shoulder hooks under the collar and 
again at the waist and hip-line. 


How to Finish the Dress 


When you have tried the material on 
over the lining and made any adjustment 
that is necessary, turn in the edge of the 
material from the shoulder to the hip- 
line on both sides of the front, to give 
yourself a becoming line. The raw edges 
are then turned in and covered with seam 
binding, the edge itself being left free 
from the shoulder to the hip. In the 
back the same method may be followed, 
or if there is a tailor near by, who can be 
used to stitch the center section to the 
side bodies, this might be found becom- 
ing. In this case, the outside material is 
kept entirely free from the lining in the 
back, whereas in the front where the free 
edge would be found more becoming, the 
side body is attached to the lining. The 
side body is attached to the lining in the 
back only if the edge is to be free. 

The panels are straight strips of the 
material, lined with a soft silk material, 
which may be used merely as an incon- 
spicuous lining, or as a trimming, accord- 
ing to the character of the dress. For 
instance, in a severely tailored dress of 
tricotine or Kasha cloth, navy blue or 
black charmeuse would probably be the 
best lining, the dress depending for its 
color on a fancy belt of metal, or one of 
the effective, many-colored celluloid belts. 
With navy blue, the red, blue, and yellow 
combinations are very smart indeed, as 
well as the cut steel or dull metal affairs. 
Another way would be to embroider in 
red in the block form, as illustrated, a 
narrow string belt of the material, using 
a fringe of navy blue on the bottom edge. 
This could be fastened inconspicuously 
at the side with a hook and eye, without 
any tassels or anything of that sort. The 
same trimming is used to outline the 
bottom edge of the collar and to face the 
inside of thé cuffs, only on the cuffs the 
fringe is omitted. The same band of em- 
broidery could be used on the panels. 

In a crépe dress of black Canton, the 
panels and the inside of the cuffs could 
be lined with green, and a band of em- 
broidery of wider character than the one 
illustrated, in a simple block pattern also in 
green, could be used on the cuffs and panels. 

There is a great deal of bright-colored 
embroidery being used sparingly as a 
trimming, this spring. It is known as 
the ‘‘peasant” or “Bulgarian” embroi- 
dery, and because it is bright and of a 
number of colors, such as blues, yellows, 
and reds, there can not be much of it. 

Some effective patterns for this embroi 
dery will be illustrated in the Needlework 
Department of the April issue. 
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NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 





New Spring Dresses and Handkerchiefs to Match 
Needlework by Anne Orr 





Handkerchiefs with a patchwork butterfly or 
rabbit, or flowers embroidered in silk in one cor- 
ner, to match each of the frocks below, are a charm- 
ingly original idea of our Needlework Editor 


At the turn of every season children’s 
frocks have to be renewed, and many 
are the mothers who make their own chil- 
dren’s clothes. By contributing a touch 
of color such as embroidery or patchwork, 
how much more interesting a frock can 
be made! The charm of color, as well as 
a well-cut pattern, is within the reach of 
the inexperienced needlewoman through 
these dress and embroidery patterns. 
Line is a point to be considered in chil- 
dren’s as well as women’s clothes. Here 
are dresses to suit every type of child. 
Some girls grow unusually fast and as a 
result are extremely thin; for this type the 










Panels front and back edged with black 
rickrack lend slenderizing lines to the yel- 
low gingham dress (Mr. 1-6 to 12 yrs.) 
trimmed with blue patchwork butterflies 


Dress Designs by Mary H. LeSueur 


boléro dress, in the center of the group 
below, is particularly becoming, as the 
long, awkward line is cut. The same may 
be said of the dress at the extreme right 
with a skirt given fulness by means of 
four box-plaits that extend to the waist, 
and which displays an effective motif of 
Russian embroidery.. The plump child, 
on the other hand, looks better in a frock 
that gives length of line. An attractive 
model is that of yellow gingham illustrated 
at the extreme left below, showing a panel 


HOW TO ORDER 


Hot-iron transfer patterns for embroidery and 
patchwork on this page come in 2 groups: Group 
1301 carries 5 dresses on page, for 30c. Group 
1302 carries 2 of each handkerchief on page 
and 2 of each of five extra designs, making more 
than two dozen in all, for 30c. Patterns for 
both groups, 55c. Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 
Paper patterns for dresses, 30c each extra. The 
bonnet, 15c. Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 


Ruffled in pink, the white rep rompers (Mr. 2-1 
to 6 yrs.) at left below, have “Daddy’s Gone a 
Hunting” cross-stitched on front of waist and 
a pink patchwork rabbit with blue checked coat 


Wool flowers in rose, yellow, and blue with green 
leaves adorn the green linen frock (Mr. 4-4 to 
8 yrs.) at right below, showing cream collars and 
cuffs buttonholed in black. Bonnet to match 


Cut in boléro effect in front with shirrings at 
the neck, this dark blue gingham frock (Mr. 3-6 
to 12 yrs.) has white patchwork basket pockets on 
either side with colored embroidered flowers 





Besides handkerchiefs to match these frocks other 
transfer patterns showing a patchwork owl or 
dog, an embroidered dragon-fly, or cross-stitched 
candlestick are also included in group 1302 


front and back which meet under the arm. 
Patchwork blue butterflies flutter here and 
there on the frock. For the younger child 
is the green linen frock at the right of the 
group below with a cap to match, both 
embroidered in wool. From two to six 
years a child may wear the rompers be- 
low, with a fascinating piece of patchwork 
in the pink rabbit with a blue checked 
coat. If the child is a girl, a pink sash 
starts at the side seams and ties in the back, 
but for a boy the sash is, of course, omitted. 
A new idea is to match each frock with a 
handkerchief, reproducing thereon the 
same patchwork or embroidery motif. 


This long-watsted dress of rose linen (Mr. 
5-6 to 12 yrs.) with a skirt, box-plaited in 
4 large plaits that extend to the waist, has 
Russian designs cross-stitched in black 
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Letty began to notice other 
women like herself, shabby, fur- 
tive, u-escorted, with terrible 
eyes, amlessly drifting from no- 
whe-e to rowhere. They fright- 
ened her even more than the men 
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Chapter XXI1 

AVING the choice between going 
southward either by Fifth Ave- 
nue or by Madison Avenue, 
Letty took the former for the 
reason that there were no electric cars 
crashing through it, so that she would be 
less observed. She didn’t know why she 
was going southward rather than north- 
ward, except that southward lay the Brook- 
Ivn Bridge, and beyond the Brooklyn 
Bridge lay Beehive Valley, and within Bee- 
hive Valley the Excelsior Studio, and in the 
Excelsior Studio the faint possibility of a 
job. She was already thinking in the terms 
that went with the old gray rag and the bat- 
tered hat, and had come back to them as to 

her mother-tongue. 

She was not frightened. Now that she 
was out of the prince’s palace, she had 
suddenly become sensationless. She was 
like a soul which, having reached the other 
side of death, is conscious only of release 
from pain. She was no longer walking on 
blades; she was no longer attempting the 
impossible. Between her and the life which 
Barbara Walbrook understood, the few 
steps she had taken had already marked 
the gulf. The gulf had always been there, 
vawning, unbridgeable, only that she, 
Letty Gravely, had tried to shut her eyes 
to it. She had tried to shut her eyes to it 
in the hope that the man she loved might 
come to do the same. She knew now how 
utterly foolish any such hope had been. 

She would have perceived this earlier 
had he not from time to time revived the 
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hope when it was about to flicker out. 
More than once he had confessed to de- 
pending on her sympathy. More than 
once he had told her that she drew out 
something he had hardly dared think he 
possessed, but which made him more of a 
man. Once he harked back to the dust- 
flower, saying that as its humble and 
heavenly bloom brightened the spots 
bereft of beauty, so she cheered the lonely 
and comfortless places in his heart. He 
had said these things not as one who is in 
love, but as one who is grateful, only that 
between gratitude and love she had pur- 
posely kept from drawing the distinction. 

She did not reproach him. On the con- 
trary, she blessed him even for being grate- 
ful. That meed he gave her at least, and 
that he should give her anything at all was 
happiness. Leaving his palace, she did so 
with nothing but grateful thoughts on her 
own side. He had smiled on her always; 
he had been considerate, kindly, and very 
nearly tender. For what he called the 
wrong he had done her, which she held to 
be no wrong at all, he would have made 
amends so magnificent that mere accept- 
ance would have overwhelmed her. Since 
he couldn’t give her the one thing she 
craved, her best course was, like the little 
mermaid, to tremble into foam and become 
a spirit of the wind. 

It was what she was doing. She was 
going without leaving a trace. A girl more 
important than she couldn’t have done it 
so easily. A Barbara Walbrook, had she 
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attempted a freak so mad, would have been 
discovered within twenty-four hours. It 
was one of the advantages of extreme 
obscurity that you came and went with- 
out notice. No matter how conspicuously 
a Letty Gravely passed, it would not be 
remembered that she had gone by. 

As she approached Fifty-ninth Street 
encounters were nearly as numerots as 
they would have been in daylight, but 
Letty went on her way as if, instead of the 
old gray rag, she wore the magic cloak of 
invisibility. So it was during the whole 
of the long distance between Fifty-ninth 
Street and Forty-second Street. In spite of 
the fact that she was the only unescorted 
woman she saw, no invitation to “go to the 
bad” was proffered her. ‘There’s quite 
a trick to it,’’ Steptoe had said in the after- 
noon, and she began to think that there 
was. 

At Forty-second Street, for no reason 
which she could explain, she turned into 
the lower and quieter spur of Madison 
Avenue, climbing and descending Murray 
Hill. Here she was almost alone. Motor- 
car traffic had practically ceased; foot- 
passengers there were none; on each side ol 
the street the houses were somber and som- 
nolent. The electric lamps flared as else- 
where, but with little to light up. 

Her sense of being lost became awesome. 
It began to urge itself in on her that she 
was going nowhere and had nowhere to go. 
She was back in the days when she had 
walked away from Judson Flack’s, without 
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the same heart in the adventure. She re- 
called now that that day she had felt 
young, daring, equal to anything that fate 
might send; now she felt curiously old and 
experienced. All her illusions had been 
dished up to her at once—and blown away 
as by a hurricane. The little mermaid 
who had loved a prince and had failed to 
win his love in return could have nothing 
more to look forward to. 

She was drifting, drifting, when suddenly 
from the shadow of a flight of broad steps a 
man stalked out and confronted her. - He 
confronted her with such evident intention 
that she stopped. Not till she stopped 
could she see that he was a policeman in his 
summer uniform. 

“Where you goin’, sister?” 

“J ain’t goin’ nowheres.”” She fell back 
on the old form of speech as on another 
tongue. 

“Where you come from then?” 

Feeling now that she had gone to the 
bad, or was at the beginning of that pro- 
cess, she made a reply that would seem 
probable. “I come from a fella I’ve been— 
I’ve been livin’ with.” 

“Gee!”’ The tone was of deepest pity. 
“Darned sorry to hear you’re in that box, 
a nice girl like you.” 

“T ain’t such a nice girl as you might 
think.” 

“Gee! Any one can see you're not a girl 
that’s used to bein’ on the street at this 
hour of the night. Ain’t you goin’ amy- 
wheres?” 

Fear of the police-station suddenly made 
her faint. If she wasn’t going anywheres, 
he might arrest her. She bethought her of 
Steptoe’s scrawled address. “Yes, I’m 
goin’ there.” 

As he stepped under the arc-light to read 
it, she saw that he was a fatherly man, 
on the distant outskirts of- youth, who 
might well have a family of growing boys 
and girls. 

“That’s a long ways 
from here,” he said, 
handing the scrap of 
paper back to her. 
“Why don’t you take 
the subway? At this 
time of night there’s a 
train every quarter of 
an hour.” 

“T ain’t got no bones. 
I’m footin’ it.” 

“Footin’ it all the 
way to Red Point? 
You? Gee!” 

Once more Letty felt 
that about her there 
was something which 
put her out of the ‘key 
of her adventure. 
“Well, what’s there 
against me footin’ it?” 

“There’s nothin’ 
again’ you footin’ it, 
ony you don’t seem 
that sort. Haven’t 
you got as much as two 
bits? It wouldn’t come 
to that if you took the 
subway over here at—” 

“Well, I haven’t got 
two bits, aor one bit, nor 
nothin’ at all, so I guess 
I ll be lightin’ out.” 

She had nodded and 
passed, when a stride of 
his long legs brought 
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him up to her again. “ Well, see here, sister! 
If you haven’t got two bits, take this. I 
can’t have you trampin’ all the way over 
to Red Point—not you!” 

Before knowing what had happened, 
Letty found her hand closing over a silver 
half-dollar, while her benefactor, as if 
ashamed of his act, was off again on his 
beat. She ran after him. Her excitement 
was such that she forgot the secondary 
language. 

“Oh, I couldn’t accept this from you. 
Please! Don’t make me take it. [’m—” 
She felt it the moment for making the con- 
fession, and possibly getting hints—“ I’m— 
I’m goin’ to the bad, anyhow.” 

“Qh, so that’s the talk! I thought you 
said you’d gone to the bad already. Oh, no, 
sister; you don’t put that over on me, not a 
nice looker like you!” 

She was almost sobbing. ‘Well, I’m 
going—if—if I can find the way. I wish 
you’d tell me if there’s a trick to it.” 

“There’s one trick I'll 
tell you, and that’s the way 
to Red Point.” 

“T know that already.” 

“Then, if you know that 
already, you’ve got my 
four bits,.which is more 
than enough to take you 
there decent.” He lifted 
his hand with a warning 
forefinger. “Remember 
now, little sister, as long as 
you spend that half-dollar. 
it’ll bind you to keep good.” 

He tramped off into the 
darkness, leaving Letty per- 
plexed at the ways of wicked- 
ness, as she began once more 
to drift southward. 

But she drifted southward 
with a new sense of mis- 
giving. Danger was mysteri- 

























Arrived at the foot of the steps, Allerton could do 
no less than pause to ask if the stranger was look- 
ing for any one. “Is your name Allerton?” came a 
rough voice. ‘Yes, it is.”” ‘Then I want my girl” 
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ously coy, and she didn’t know how to 
court it. True, there was still time enough, 
but the début was not encouraging. When 
she had gone forth from Judson Flack’s, 
she had felt sure that adventure lay in wait 
for her, and Rashleigh Allerton had re- 
sponded almost instantaneously. Now she 
had no such confidence. On the contrary, 
all her premonitions worked the other way. 
Perhaps it was the old gray rag. Perhaps 
it was her lack of feminine appeal. Men 
had never flocked about her as they 
flocked about some girls, like bees around 
flowers. If she was a flower, she was a 
dust-flower, a humble thing, at home in 
the humblest places, and never regarded 
as other than a weed. 

She wandered into Fourth Avenue, 
reaching Astor Place. ‘ From Astor Place 
she descended the city by the long artery 
of Lafayette Street, in which teams rum- 
bled heavily and all-night workers shouted 
raucously to each other in foreign lan- 
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guages. Here, she began to notice other 
women like herself, shabby, furtive, unes- 
corted, with terrible eyes, aimlessly drifting 


from nowhere to nowhere. There were not 
many of them, only one at long intervals, 
but they frightened her more than the 
men. They frightened her because she saw 
what she must look like herself, a thing too 
degraded for any man to want. She was 
not that yet perhaps; but it was what she 
might become. They were not wholly new 
to her, these women, and they all had be- 
gun at some such point as that from which 
she was starting out. 


HE rumble and stir of Lafayette Street 

alarmed her because it was so foreign. 
By the Italians, Slavs, and Semites she 
was more closely scrutinized than she had 
been elsewhere.. She was scrutinized, 
too, with a hint of hostility in the scrutiny. 
In their jabber of tongues they said things 
about her as she passed. Wild-eved wo- 
men, working by the flare of torches with 
their men, resented her presence in the 
street. They insulted her in terms she 
couldn’t understand, while the men 
laughed in frightful, significant jocosity. 
The unescorted women alone looked at 
her with a hint of friendliness. One of 
them, painted, haggard, desperate, awful, 
stopped as if to speak to her, but Letty 
sped away like a snowbird from a shrike. 

At a corner where the cross-street was 
empty she turned out of this haunted high- 
way, presently finding herself lost in a 
maze of old-time streets of which she had 
never heard. Here the ways were narrow, 
the buildings tall, the night-effects fantastic. 
In the lamp-light she could read signs bear- 
ing names as unpronounceable as the gib- 
bering monkey-speech in Lafayette Street. 
Now and then a marauding cat darted 
from shadow to shadow, but otherwise she 
was as nearly alone as she could imagine 
herself being in the heart of a great city. 

Still she went cn and on. In the effort 
to escape this overpowering solitude she 
turned one corner and then another, com- 
ing out now beneath the elevated trains, 
now on the outskirts of docks where she 
was afraid of sailors. She was afraid of 
being alone and afraid of the thorough- 
fares where there were people. On the 
whole she was more afraid of the thorough- 
fares where there were people, though her 
fear soon entered the unreasoning phase in 
which it is fear and nothing else. Still 
headed vaguely southward, she zigzagged 
from street to street, helpless, terrified, 
longing for day. 

She was in a narrow street of high, weird 
gables on either side. On her right the 
elevated and the docks were not far away; 
on the left she could catch through an 
occasional side street the distant gleam 
of Broadway. Being afraid of both, she 
kept to the deep canon of unreality and 
solitude, though she was afraid of that. At 
least she was alone, and yet to be alone 
chilled her marrow and curdled her blood. 

Suddenly she heard the clank of foot- 
steps. She stopped to listen, making them 
out as being on the other side of the street 
and advancing. Before she dared to move 
on again, a man emerged from the half- 
light and came abreast of her. As he 


stopped to look across at her, Letty 
hurried on. : 

The man also went on, but on glancing 
over her shoulder to make sure that she 
was safe, she saw him pause, cross to her 
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side of the street, and begin to follow her. 
That he followed her was plain from his 
whole plan of action. The ring of his 
footsteps told her that he was walking 
faster than she, though in no precise 
hurry to overtake her. Rather, he seemed 
to be keeping her in sight and watching 
for some opportunity. 

It was exactly what men did when they 
robbed and murdered unprotected women. 
She had read scores of such cases and had 
often imagined herself as being stalked 
by this kind of ghoul. Now, the thing 
which she had greatly feared having come 
upon her, she was nearly hysterical. If 
she ran, he would run after her. If she 
only walked on, he would overtake her. 
Before she could reach the docks on one 
side or Broadway on the other, where she 
might find possible defenders, he could 
easily have strangled her and rifled her 
fifty cents. 

It was still unreasoning fear, but fear 
in which there was another kind of prompt- 
ing, which made her wheel suddenly and 
walk back toward him. She noticed that 
as she did so, he stopped, wavered, but 
came on again. 

Before the obscurity allowed of her 
seeing what type of man he was, she cried 
out with a half-sob: 

“Oh, mister, I’m so afraid! 
you’d help me.” 

‘Sure!”” The tone had the cheery, 
fraternal ring of commonplace sincerity. 
“That’s what I turned round for. I says, 
‘That girl’s lost,’ I says. ‘There's places 
down here that’s dangerous, and she 
don’t know where she is.’ ” 

Hysterical fear became hysterical relief. 
“And you’re not going to murder me?” 

“Gee! Me? Wriat’d I murder you for? 
I’m a plumber.” 

His tone making it seem impossible for 
a plumber to murder any one, she panted 
now from a sense Of reassurance and 
security. She could see, too, that he was 
a decent-looking young fellow in overalls, 
off on an early job. 

“Where you goin’ anvhow?” he asked 
in kindly inteiest. ‘The minute I see 
you on the other side of the street, I says 
‘Gosh,’ I says! ‘That girl’s got to be 
watched,’ I savs. ‘She don’t know that 
these streets down by the docks is danger- 


ous.’”’ 


I wish 


GHE explained that she was on her way 
to Red Point, Long Island, and that 
having only fifty cents, she was sparing of 
her money. 

“Gee! I wouldn’t be so economical if 
it was me. That ain’t the only fifty cents 
in the world. Look-a-here! I’ve got a 
dollar. You must take that.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t.” 

“Shucks! What’s a dollar?» You can 
pay me back some time. I’ll give you my 
address. It’s all right. I’m married. 
Three kids. And say, if you send me back 
the dollar—which you needn’t do, you 
know—but if you must—sign a man’s 
name to the letter, because my wife— 
well, she’s all right, but if—” 

Letty escaped the necessity of accepting 
the dollar by assuring him that if he would 
tell her the way to the nearest subway 
station she would use a portion of her 
fifty cents. 

“T’ll go with you,” he declared with 
breezy fraternity. ‘‘No distance. They’re 
expecting me on a job up here in Waddle 





Pipe burst— 
floodin’ a loft where they’ve stored a lot 
of jute—but why worry?” 
At the entrance to the subway Letty 
shook hands with him and thanked him. 
“Say,” he responded, ‘‘I wish I could 
do something more for you, but I got to 


Street, but they’ll wait. 


hike it back to Waddle Street. Look-a- 
here! You stick to the subway and the 
stations, and don’t you be in a hurry to 
get to your address in Red Point till after 
daylight. They can’t be killin’ nobody 
over there, that you’d need to be in 
such a rush, and in the stations you’d 
be safe.” 


T°? a degree that was almost discon- 
certing Letty found this so. Having 
descended the stairs, purchased a ticket, 
and cast it into the receptacle appointed 
for that purpose, she saw herself examined 
by the colored man guarding the entry to 
the platform. Letty, trembling, nervous, 
and only partly comforted by the cavalier 
who was now on his way to Waddle Street, 
shrank from the colored man’s gaze and 
was going down the platform where she 
could be away from it. Her progress was 
arrested by the sight of two men also 
waiting for the train, who on perceiving 
her started in her direction. 

The colored man lifted his feet lazily 
from the chain, brought his chair down to 
four legs, put his toothpick in his waist- 
coat pocket, and dragged himself up. 
“Say, lady,” he drawled, approaching her, 
“T think them two fellas is tough. You 
stay here by me. I’ll not let no one get 
fresh with you.” 

Languidly he went back to his former 
position and occupation, but when, after 
long waiting, the train drew in, he rose 
lazily and accompanied Letty across the 
otherwise empty platform. 

“Say, brother,” he said to the conductor, 
“don’t let any fresh guy get busy with 
this lady. She’s alone and timid, like.” 

“Sure thing!” the conductor replied, 
closing the doors as Letty stepped within. 
“Sit in this corner, lady, next tome. The 
first mutt that wags his jaw at you'll get 
it on the bean.” 

Letty dropped as she was bidden into 
the corner, dazed by the brilliant lighting 
and the greasy, unoccupied seats. She 
was alone in the car, and, the kindly con- 
ductor having closed his door, she felt a 
certain sense of privacy. The train clat- 
tered off into the darkness. 

Where was she going? Why was she 
there? How was she ever to accomplish 
the purpose with which two hours earlier 
she had stolen away from East Sixty- 
seventh Street. Was it only two hours 
earlier? It seemed like two years. It 
seemed like a space of time not to be 
reckoned. : 

She was tired as she had never been tired 
in her life. Her head sank back into the 
support made by the corner. 

‘There’s quite a trick to it,” she found 
herself repeating, though in what connec- 
tion she scarcely knew. “An awful 
wicked lydy she is, what’d put madam up 
to all the ropes.” 

These words, too, drifted through her 
mind, foolishly, drowsily, without obvious 
connection. She began to wish that she 
was home again in the little, back spere- 
room—or anywhere—so long as she could 
lie down—and shut ber eyes—and go to 
sleep... (Continued on page 139) 
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TILL headed vaguely southward, Letty zigzagged from street to street, helpless, terrified, 
longing for day. At least she was alone, and yet to be alone chilled her marrow and curdled 
her blood. Suddenly she heard the clank of footsteps on the other side of the street and advancing 















‘Whether you were a friend or a foe of the Shep- 


pard-Towner Bill we want you to read this article 


The Maternity 


By DR. HARVEY 


HE day preceding Thanksgiving 
of 1921 was memorable in that 
it witnessed the affixing of the 
President’s approval to the act 
for the Promotion of the Welfare and Hy- 
giene of Maternity and Infancy. This is 
the first step of a national character looking 
to the betterment of motherhood and 
childhood at the most critical period. It 
came so close to Thanksgiving that, per- 
haps, none of the thanks offered by grateful 
hearts on that day, unless it were those of 
the President of the United States, voiced 
any gratitude for this great humanitarian 
act. The commemoration of its enactment, 
however, will always be associated with 
the annual Thanksgiving offerings of a 
grateful nation. 

No other legislation that has been en- 
acted within the past ten years is so closely 
and intimately related to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING’S efforts for the betterment of the 
first days of our existence. The care of 
the mother and the young infant lies at 
the very foundation of the ac- 
tivities relating to the League for 
Longer Life. I have often 
pointed out the extreme dangers 
of this period of existence and 
stressed the importance of safe- 
guarding them in every possible 
way. 

The difficulties which beset this 
Act were many and annoying. 
It had to find its way along an 
unbroken path, for no other legis- 
lation exactly of this kind had 
ever before been passed by Con- 
gress. It is true that many of the 
notable laws of the country are 
related, to some extent, to the 
kind of legislation represented by 
this Act; the laws relating to 
quarantine, or control of infec- 
tious diseases by national au- 
thorities; the narcotic laws and 
the Food and Drugs Act are 
examples of similar legislative 
activity to promote the public 
welfare. To this may also be 
added the National Education 
Act, establishing a central bureau 
to help and advise in the great 
educational problems which arise 
throughout the various parts of 
the country. 

It-is not the purpose of this 
article to raise the question of 
constitutionality. That has already been 
settled by the Supreme Court decision on 
the similar acts mentioned above. Specific 
authority is given to Congress under the 
Constitution to provide for the public wel- 
fare. Just how far this provision may ex- 
tend has never been determined, but it 
may be assumed with perfect certainty 
that it does extend to the activities con- 
templated in the Maternity and Infancy 
Hygiene legislation. If it is constitutional 
to look after the education of the child, it 


is likewise constitutional to see that the 
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child lives to the educational age, and that 
every safeguard is thrown around his prena- 
tal existence and the early years of his child- 
hood that he may reach that period of his 
life when his education in the schools begins. 

The changes that were made in the text 
of the bill by Congress in the last few 
days of its consideration added important 
features which, in my opinion, greatly im- 
prove the language of the Act. These Jast 
changes did much to soften the antagonism 
which had arisen against the Act in many 
localities. 

I believe the readers of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING will be interested and informed by 
a brief summary of the provisions of the 
Act and a brief discussion of the points 
raised against it from various quarters 
during its consideration. 

First of all, we should consider the op- 
position to the measure on the part of or- 
ganized medicine, and voiced particularly 
in medical journals. It was claimed that 
the care of maternity and infancy was 
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received national sanction when the 
Congress passed and the President 
signed the Sheppard-Towner Bill. The 
work that will now be done among the 
mothers and babies will mean longer 
life to tens of thousands yearly— 
But what 
about you?—you who are mature 
men and women, with your chances for 
longer life largely dependent upon 
yourselves? Are you doing anything 
to prolong your days of usefulness? If 
not, why not? Why not at least join 
the League for Longer Life? Just send 
a stamped, addressed envelop to Dr. 
Wiley, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., with a request for his question- 
naire. He will tell you what to do next 


ultimately to millions. 





peculiarly a medical problem and, there- 
fore, the enforcement of the Act should be 
placed in competent medical hands. A 
careful reading of the Act does not justify 
this objection. There is no intimation 
anywhere in the Act of medical attendance 
or the administration of remedies of any 
kind, features which are peculiarly reserved 
for medical supervision. 

The sole purpose of the Bill is the promo- 
tion of maternity and infancy hygiene. 
Hygiene is not peculiarly a medical ques- 
tion. It is a question of universal interest, 
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and taught to children universally in the 
schools of our country. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, in speaking of the passage of 
the Act, says: “The House bill, as finally 
adopted by both houses, is much less 
objectionable than the one passed by the 
Senate. The objectionable feature of con- 
tingent appropriation still remains, and 
states will be tempted to appropriate 
money merely to get the equal amount 
offered by the national government. The 
Journal has insisted that this work, if 
undertaken at all by the federal govern- 
ment, should be a function of the United 
States Public Health Service. Placing the 
control in the hands of a board consisting 
of two laymen and one physician, does 
not insure efficient medical administration 
of what is essentially a medical problem.” 

The above objection would be more per- 
tinent if there were anything at all in the 
Act which even suggested medical atten- 
dance. Even the Journal will not deny 
that some of the most eminent 
hygienists in the country are 
not medical practitioners and 
often are not even graduates 
of a medical college. The most 
important functions which await 
the attention of the Children’s 
Bureau and the Board created as 
its advisor are food and sanita- 
tion. There is only one strictly 
medical function which the Fed- 
eral and state agents for enforcing 
the Act will have to order per- 
formed. That is the precaution- 
ary measure of treating the eyes 
of the new-born infant with a 
dilute solution of nitrate of silver. 
This is done to avoid any infec- 
tion which could possibly attach 
itself to the new-born child’s eyes 
during its birth. Moreover, the 
Advisory Board is made up of 
three most excellent officials, 
namely, the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Education, and the 
Chief of the United States Public 
Health Service. Every one may 
rest assured that any purely 
medical question which may 
arise in the administration of the 
Act will be directed and con- 
trolled by the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service. 
The fear that has been expressed in med- 
ical circles that this Act is the begin- 
ning of state medicine, that is, medical 
control by the government and the states, 
does not appear to me to rest upon any 
sound foundation. 

The fear which has arisen in the minds 
of many members of Congress that this 
Act is an opening wedge to huge expendi- 
tures deserves respectful consideration. 
The growth of the expense in similar lines 
indicates that (Continued on page 133) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 78) 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF aT 


FURNISHINGS aud DECORATIONS 
A Simple Course in Home Decorating 


The Dutch Influence in England—Lesson XI 


ITH the abdication of James 

II in 1688, and the accession 

of William the Stadtholder 

and his consort Mary, a new 
ideal in home furnishing was introduced 
into England. This was the Dutch con- 
ception of domestic ease and comfort, as 
opposed to the Tudor ideal of formal mag- 
nificence without regard to physical com- 
fort, the Jacobean ideal of moderation, 
economy, and _ self-restraint, and the 
Charles II ideal of extravagant display, 
which had successively dominated 
English society. With the accep- 
tance of this new standard, furni- 
ture forms underwent a radical and 
interesting change. Rectangular 
and straight-line construction 
gave place to flowing curves. 
Chairs which no amount of up- 
holstering could make comfortable 
were supplanted by seating furni- 
ture whose proportions and con- 
tours were based upon the require- 
ments of the human form. 

The general effect of the so-called 
William and Mary furniture was 
one of lightness and grace. The 
Flemish influence persisted for 
some time in the form of paneling 
on cabinets and highboys, and of 
scrolled chair legs and carved and 
arched crosspieces below the seat. 
The Spanish foot also was occa- 
sionally seen, but the special de- 
tails which achieved prominence 
during this period were furniture 
supports with inverted cup (some- 
times called ‘“‘bell”) and spindle 
turnings; ‘flat, curved stretchers, 
olten arranged in X-fashion and 
surmounted by a simple finial at 
the point of intersection; bun feet; 


At the top of the page two charac- 
teristic Queen Anne chairs with 
Dutch feet flank the William and 
Mary highboy with Flemish paneling 


By Winnifred Fales 


and shaped aprons, rounded hoods, and 
broken pediments. The cup or bell- 
shaped ornaments may be noted in the 
legs of the two highboys illustrated on this 
page. Both have shaped aprons and bun 
feet, and that at the bottom of the page 
shows the characteristic hood or ‘“‘bonnet 
top”; the drop handles are also typical. 
The upholstered armchair with spindle- 
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turned legs, stretchers, and arm supports 

illustrates the attention to comfort and 

good proportion which characterized the 
seating furniture of this period. Another 
common type of chair was high-backed 
with cane inserts in the back and often in 
the seat, curved stretchers, and turned legs 
with inverted cup ornaments. Lack of 
space forbids the illustration of this type, 
but the shaped stretchers arranged saltire- 
wise may be noted in the chairs of the din- 
ing set illustrated on page 173. This set 
is of special interest as a demon- 
stration of what modern manufac- 
turers are achieving in the way of 
reproductions and adaptations. 
The serving console against the 
right-hand wall is a genuine an- 
tique, and the other pieces com- 
posing the set were designed to 
harmonize with it. While it is 
by no means necessary to furnish 
the dining-room with matched 
pieces, it is encouraging to realize 
that among American makers of 
furniture there are to be found 
those capable of going a step be- 
yond mere slavish copying. Any 
one can copy, but to evolve new 
forms based upon the finest tradi- 
tions of the past, yet perfectly 
adapted to the needs and uses of 
modern homes, demands creative 
genius of a high order. All too fre- 
quently the attempt to be original 
produces only freakish or mean- 
ingless results, and in choosing 
modern furniture one should make 
sure that it is fine in line, contour, 
and proportion, even though not 
of a strictly Period style. 

The cabriole leg was introduced 
into (Continued on page 173) 


Beside the William and Mary chair 

at the left is a hood-top highboy 

of the same period with inverted 

cup ornaments and typical bun feet 
51 














































STAIRWAYS 
That Beautify 


By 
Estelle H. Ries 


classes of buildings were of only one story, 

and stairways were practically unknown. 
Ordinary steps of a wholly utilitarian character 
were used in the early Greek temples and Roman 
theaters to give access to galleries, but it was 
not until the Middle Ages that staircases of 
more or less architectural importance were intro- 
duced. These appeared chiefly in churches which 
had high choirs above the crypts, while the multi- 
plication of towers led also to the building of dizzy 
flights of narrow, winding stairs. 

It was the Renaissance, however, that elevated 
the stairway to architectural dignity and even 
splendor, first in Italian palaces and later in 
France, where both the spiral type and the rectan- 
gular form were treated with much magnificence. 
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- Preese or to the first century, nearly all 
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It is rather modern to have a single 
staircase. In medieval times there 
were numerous small stairways in re- 
tired places, as an aid to defense against 
the outside enemy. A dwelling was 
divided vertically into suites «having 
little or no lateral communication. 
The stairway being an important 
architectural feature, it is essential 
that it shall be designed to harmonize 
with the architecture of the house 
itself. Often a wonderful improvement 
can be wrought by tearing out an old 
staircase of an unsuitable or inferior 
type, and building in a new one of dis- 
tinguished proportions and design. 
Especially in the old-fashioned English 
basement houses may this be done with 
gratifying results. In the center of 
page 53 may be noted a typical example 
of such ‘an improvement. Here a 
straight, narrow staircase was replaced 
by a broader flight, broken by a landing, 
and harmoniously related to the stone 
walls and tile floor by the addition of a 
simple but interesting iron balustrade. 
Again, in houses of a more preten- 
tious type, a sweeping staircase with a 
wrought-iron balustrade of intricate 
design and almost lace-like texture may 
be found to confer the crowning touch 


In the two-story living-room at the left, a 
well-placed stairway of simple design leads 
toa balcony. Below is a delicately dig- 
nified balustrade of hand-wrought iron 
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of distinction, as in the illustration at the foot of page 52; 
while at the top of the same page may be noted the opposite 
extreme, where an oak staircase of an almost primitive 
character leads to the balcony of a two-story living-room 
in a house of the English country house type, and is in per- 
fect keeping with the extreme simplicity of its surroundings. 

Running the gamut from the severely plain to the deli- 
cately ornate are the staircases still to be found in the old 
Colonial houses which are our proud heritage from a day 
when perfection rather than cheapness was the ideal, and 
when noble proportions, the pleasing contrast of white 
paint with mahogany, and the delicate carving of balus- 
ters and newel posts achieved an ensemble of beauty from 
which the architects of today draw inspiration and delight. 
The Colonial stairway is ever the best loved type, and 
its inherited grace and dignity (Continued on page 113) 
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At the top of the page is a Colonial 
staircase whose sweeping lines, fresh 
white paint, and polished mahogany 
rail make it ever the best loved type 


The English basement style of house 
may have the lower hall transformed 
by widening the stairs and breaking 
them with a landing, as pictured above 


In the narrow hall at the left, a winding 
stairway of the Colonial type, with 
a ramped balustrade, confers dignity 
and occupies the smallest possible space 
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An astonishing and at 
the same time useful dis- 
covery has recently been 
made in the Department 
of Agriculture. Itis this: 
giving or withhold- 
ing light makes plants 
blossom out of season. 
Cosmos planted 
January 10th, given no 
extra light, bloomed 
March 10th. The tall 
plants, for which the 
summer day was counter- 
feited by electric light, 
did not bloom until fall 
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OULD you like to have chrys- 
anthemums blooming in your 
garden in July? Or your indoor 
window boxes or conserva- 

tory bright with iris blossoms when the 
snow is on the ground? Or your garden 
spinach at its prime in August? Of course 
you never heard of such things, for chrys- 
anthemums blossom only in the fall, and 
irises only in the spring, and in summer 
spinach goes to seed and is worthless. 
Neither did anybody else ever hear of 
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At left below: The 
dahlia at left, given a 
normal day, blossomed 
September 27th. The 
dahlia at right, with its 
day shortened to ten 
hours as in fall, blossom- 
ed July 8. At right be- 
low: Spinach, at left, 
was given the normal 
winter day. When elec- 
tric lighted until mid- 
night, to counterfeit 
summer, it shot up seed- 
stalks, as shown at right, 
as it would in summer 
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PHOTOS FROM BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTKY 


What You Can Do With Flowers 


Lewis 


such things until Uncle Sam’s Bureau of 
Plant Industry recently discovered why it 
is that different plants flower and fruit 
only at certain times of the year. Having 
learned why the chrysanthemum blooms 
in fall and the iris in spring, the scientists 
in charge of these experiments went a step 
further and discovered how to make plants 
flower and fruit out of their normal sea- 
sons. The process is so simple that it can 
be carried out by anybody. It consists 
solely in adding to, or subtracting from, 


Edwin Theiss 


the amount of light daily received by 
plants! 

Outside of the Tropics, where plant 
activities are continuous, plants normally 
flower and fruit only at given times in the 
year. Of course an unduly warm spell 
or an unusual degree of cold during the 
spring may slightly advance or retard 
plant growth; but in general, and in spite | 
of these irregularities of weather, flower 
and fruit are produced regularly in their 
seasons. So true is this that we are ac- 
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customed to think of certain blooms as 
belonging exclusively to certain periods. 
In midwinter we have the blossoms of 
cyclamen, freesia, the brilliant-hued poin- 
settia, and the fruits or berries of ardisia. 
The spring gives us bloodroot, Dutch- 
man’s breeches, forsythia, crocus, daffodil, 
and other typical blooms. Summer brings 
the daisy, the hollyhock, the larkspur, the 
Canterbury bell, while in autumn we 
look for asters, cosmos, the dahlia, the 
chrysanthemum, and finally the witch- 
hazel. 

But, oddly senough, although flowering 
and fruiting proceed with such marked 
regularity when plants are grown in any 
one locality outside the Tropics, transfer- 
ring them from one place to another some- 
times works great changes in their habits. 
Some species that readily flower and fruit 
in one locality become sterile in another; 
or the time of flowering may be changed 
from spring to fall, or vice versa. Some- 
times, even, plants that are normally 
annuals, when moved to new localities 
become biennials! 

In an effort to learn why these things are 
so, to discover why plants bloom at certain 
periods, and if possible to learn how to 
control the process of flowering and fruit- 
ing, W. W. Garner, H. A. Allard, and other 
investigators of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, have been making a systematic 
study of reproductive processes in plants. 
_ Temperature was the 
first external factor con- 


sidered, and though it  rerrrimeremmesacens 
was found that tempera- 3 
ture plays an important : 
part in plant develop- ‘ 
ment, it was shown that : 


temperature changes do 
not explain why plants 


At left above: Chrysan- 
themum at right, given a 
ten-hour day, budded July 
28. That at left, under 
normal summer day, 
showed no trace of flower- 
ing. At right above: Red 
clover uncer the normal 
day of June, grew and 
blossomed as at right. 
With aten-hour day as in 
midwinter, it remained in 
the creeping stage (left) 











flower and fruit at certain periods of 
the year. When appropriate tempera- 
tures were provided out of the regular 
flowering and fruiting season, as a rule 
flowers and fruit failed to appear except 
at normal times. The common iris was 
one of the plants under observation. Nor- 
mally this blooms in May or June. When 
temperatures like those of May and June 
were provided in a hothouse in winter, 
no blossoms appeared. Another plant 
under observation was the cosmos, which 
is a fall-blooming plant. Cosmos grown 
in a warm hothouse during winter 
bloomed readily enough, showing that cool 
fall weather is not a necessary condition! 
of flowering. But—when cosmos plants 
were started after a certain date, even 
though the temperature remained con- 
stant, the plants not only failed to bloom, 
but kept on growing steadily until the 
succeeding autumn, when they flowered at 
their usual time. 

Still other experiments were made with 
certain varieties of soy beans. The variety 
known as Biloxi was planted early in the 
spring in the latitude of Washington. The 
plants grew to a great size, but did not 
flower until September. Successive plant- 
ings were made in June and July. The 
plants in each sowing were successively 
smaller, but all the plantings bloomed at 
approximately the same time. The Biloxi, 
like the cosmos, showed a marked tendency 
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to flower at a certain definite season of the 
year. If planted early, it waited as it were, 
until this season arrived, meantime grow- 
ing to giant size before blooming. The 
cosmos that waited a year to bloom reached 
a great height, and the soy beans were head 
high. The beans that were planted late 
cut short their purely vegetative processes 
in order to bloom at the given time. They 
were mere dwarfs when they flowered. 
But both giant and dwarf bloomed to- 
gether. 

It thus became perfectly clear that the 
time of flowering and fruiting in many 
plants is inseparably linked in some way 
with the advance of the seasons. Tem- 
perature was evidently not the determining 
factor. Only one other change proceeds 
from season to season with great regu- 
larity. That is the altering length {of day 
and night. 

At Washington, D. C., the time between 
sunrise and sunset ranges from nearly 
fifteen hours in late June to nine and a half 
hours at Christmas. To determine whether 
this change in the length of day was the 
cause of regularity in the time of flowering 
and fruiting, a series of experiments was 
made with numerous plants which were 
darkened for a portion of each day during 
the long days of summer. The results 
obtained were astonishing. Normal sea- 
sonal periodicity was completely broken 
up. Fall-blooming plants, for instance, no 
longer waited for autumn 
to bring forth their blos- 
soms. A great variety of 
plants was used, and it 
was found that the re- 
action to differences in 
the length of the day 
is of wide occurrence. 
(Continued on page 124) 


Wild aster, under the long, 
normal summer day, grew 
abundantly, but did not 
flower until autumn. The 
plants at left were re- 
duced to a 74-hour day 
in midsummer, and flow- 
ered at a much earlier 
stage of growth. Thus, in 
fall-blooming plants, long 
hours of daylight post- 
pone blossoming. Shorter 
hours of light hasten it 
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By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


N calm evenings and gusty eve- 
nings John Kinless came up from 
his place of business opposite 
Niagara Square and turned into 

North Street at the angle where the 
asphalt paving changed to brick and the 
fruiterer’s shop was a splotch of color in 
the light slanting from the western sky. 

Tonight the street was a channel for 
winds from the river and the Canadian 
falls on the farther side, a basket of grapes 
had blown from the fruit-stall, a colored 
balloon had escaped from the hand of a 
nursemaid to lodge high in a tree, further 
along the lamplighter was in pursuit of his 
hat, and, as John reached his block where 
the sunset fell athwart a row of conserva- 
tive dwellings with even chimney-pots 
and brown-stone or: slate trimmings, a 
party awning stretched from a_ house 
toward the center of the block was flapping 
in the wind. - His tread quickened in 
approaching his own residence, a tall and 
rather grave corner edifice whose hedge 
enclosed a strip of green with a fountain 
for birds ‘that were having a hard time 
tonight in keeping any perch on the marble 
ledge. 

John ascended his front steps. He 
never had to carry a latch-key, for the 
door was always opened for him. 

“Hello, mother!—Too blustery for you 
out here in the vestibule.” 

Mrs. Kinless refuted any imputation 
of fragility by taking his face in her hands 
and kissing him in the doorway. She 
pinched his cheeks fondly. ‘You always 
did get rosy in this sort of weather, John.” 

But he swept her inside the house with a 
protective arm. ‘How about the numb- 
ness in your right shoulder. that’s been 
troubling you of late? Couldn’t you have 
waited until I reached the hall, mother- 
ling?” 

“Have I ever been able to wait?” was 
her gay retort, as she dréw his arm about a 
shoulder still graceful in outline despite 
the muscular twinges that had caused her 
not a little annoyance in the past year or 
two. She hung up his hat and stick in the 
hall. “How have things gone today, 
son?”’—the daily question since he had 
first trotted in from kindergarten. 

He gave the usual answer. “Fine, 
mother.” And he went up the well-car- 
peted staircase to make ready for dinner. 

In his comfortable rooms on the third 
floor he changed from business to dinner 
clothes, the mistress of the house liking 
certain formalities adhered to. The old- 
fashioned gong for dinner sounded, and he 
tan down the stairs to the meal. A light 


wood fire on the hearth at an end of the 
dining-room, the wall candles that helped 
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MMOTHER-LOVE—we have poems 

about it, stories, novels. The 
greatest thing in the world, people 
call it. And yet—is it possible that 
even devotion can be wrong; that 
love can stifle, suffocate, imprison a 
son or a daughter from the freedom 
that should be his or her inalienable 
right? Read this story and consider 
well whether by your affection you are 
winning your children away from life 


make the place attractive, the table—all 
evinced the touch that presided over his 
household. 

He drew out his mother’s chair and took 
his own at the opposite side of the board. 
Hannah, the maid who had _ served his 
father also, came in with the soup. The 
crackling of the firewood and the clink of 
cutlery attested to the pleasant episode of 
dinner. 

Over the pudding he said: ‘What’s 
going on at the Brights’ tonight? They’ve 
strung up an awning and carpeted their 
housesteps.”’ 

Mrs. Kinless was drawing his coffee 
from the percolator, her shapely hands 
busy with the task. ‘‘Why, they’re giving 
Georgiana her coming-out dance.” She 
sweetened the beverage with a lump of 
sugar. 

“‘What—little Georgie Bright grown 
up?’’. He was incredulous, and he half 
sighed as he took his cup from the maid. 

Mrs. Kinless was drawing her own coffee. 
“The children in the block seem like water- 
spiders skipping to school one day, and 
the next we have cards to their débuts!”’ 
Her voice was animate with humor. ‘‘The 
years go fast, John.” 

“They gallop!” he agreed, grimacing. 

Her handsome face under its crown of 
still abundant hair was equable. “Yes, 
Georgiana finished boarding-school last 
spring and since then has been visiting 
some friends of the family in Pittsburgh. 
I suppose her mother expects her to make a 
brilliant match. She has grown to be 
quite a striking girl, tall and vivacious.” 

She watched Hannah remove the pud- 
ding-dish, and looked the length of the 
room to see if the fire needed replenish- 
ing. 

Mrs. Kinless had always made things 
very comfortable for her only child, in the 
house at a corner of North Street that had 
heard his first outcry at birth. She had 
even closed the establishment during 
John’s college years, that she might con- 
tinue to look after his welfare while he was 
at Princeton. Her husband had been a 
substantial grain-exporter of the lake-port 
city where she had spent her married life, 


and John, having early become interested 
in water transportation, was attaining 
some eminence as an authority on artificial 
waterways. Her devotion to her son was 
unswerving. A woman of diffusive per- 
sonality and fine tact, she was capable of 
creating not only domestic ease but an 
atmosphere thoroughly congenial, and she 
expended her every faculty of pleasing on 
her son, who, in his thirties, adored her 
with a boy’s worship. Their life together 
had established an agreeable routine in 
which the years were passing almost un- 
observed. 

“Tsn’t this the night for our drive along 
the lake, John?”’ she asked, as the aroma 
of his cigar terminated the meal. 

“Yes.””’ He reached for the ash-tray. 
‘Afraid of the wind, old lady mine?” 
teasing her. 

“You had your love of high ~ _ather 
from me,” she reminded him in rising. 

He caught her hand impetuously, put- 
ting it into a pocket of his coat as they left 
the dining-room. ‘What a good sport 
you are!” he said. ‘I’ve never known 
you to be anything else.” 

She colored with pleasure, at her best 
height beside him. ‘‘Thank you, my dear. 
I like the compliment.” 

In the hall John telephoned to the gar- 
age where he kept his car. When it came, 
a compact, blue-bodied vehicle, he went 
upstairs for her wraps. 

There was no place in the house that 
he liked better than her dim rooms on the 
second floor, where the scent of orris-root 
enhanced the serenity of old hangings and 
familiar furniture. In no hurry, he crossed 
the wide rug and found her squirrel-lined 
cloak on its accustomed hook in the closet. 
He took her motor-bonnet from its box, 
not forgetting the mesh shawl that she 
wore over the shoulder that sometimes 
troubled her. In the hall below he put the 
cloak about her and affectionately jumbled 
the becoming bonnet over her decorous 
hair. 

The wind had ebbed perceptibly with 
nightfall, and a moon was coming up over 


‘ the part at the distant end of North Street 


as they went out to the car. Their block 
presented a gala appearance, lined with 
machines attendant on the coming-out 
party of Georgiana Bright. 

“They’re giving her quite a send-off,” 
laughed John, as he took the wheel and 
tucked the robe about his companion. 

He followed his favorite route to the 
shores of Lake Erie—southwest with the 
trolley-line, by a small playground, over 
the canal bridge, past a steel plant, to the 
pike, and along the lake-shore. The water 
was tawny-colored after the boisterous 
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GEORGIANA had laughter, tawny hair, and all the insouciance of the pretty girl still 
new to the discovery that youth may say all it dares to say. Her cadence was 
op 


audacious. “I remember—when I was a little thing, I named you ‘the mothered man 
John’s color changed, but he spoke evenly. “A man might have a worse sweetheart” 
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dusk. The moon came and went under 
clouds still prone to scud. The road of 
tarred macadam offered a run with no worn 
or rough places. At the irregular four- 
corners of Evan Center, he made the usual 
turn. The drive back was even more 
enjoyable, with the moon supreme and the 
water silvered. 

The undue festivity in their block was 
evinced by dance music that could be heard 
to the corner. “Her party is-still on,” 
commented John. “Did we have cards, 
mother?” 

“Ves, but I made excuses, sonny.” 
Mrs. Kinless looked at the blowing 
awning. “I took it for granted you 
wouldn’t want to expose your igno- 
rance of modern dancing—silly jigging 
that it is!” 

In helping her out, he said semi-seriously, 
“You refused for me without giving me a 
chance to say yea or nay?” 

She retained his hand for a second. 
“You would have made it ‘yea’?”’ smiling. 

“Probably not,” with equanimity. 

She patted his hand in dropping it. 
“T’ll be in the library when you come back 
from the garage.” 

“*T won’t be more than a few minutes,” 
John told her, getting back into the 
car. 

It was their custom to have a bite to 
eat in the library after a drive. 

The run to the motor-stables was soon 
made. He came back afoot and along the 
side of the street that had the party 
awning. Ii was truéthat he did not know 
how to dance, beyond a few waltz steps 
and quadrille figures learned in some juven- 
ile class attended long ago. The strum- 
ming of the music to which Georgiana 
Bright was making her bow to the world 
wherein she was supposed to marry bril- 
liantly rather caught his attention, for 
it seemed a new element in the*block, and 
it gave the slanting moonlight a romance 
less ethereal; seemed to fill it with motion 
and inject into it some restive quality dis- 
turbing to the blood. 

But he went quietly up the steps of his 
own house for the midnight collation with 
the girl he liked best of all—his mother. 


FEW days afterward John saw what 

sort of girl Georgie Bright had 
grown to be in the interim of boarding- 
school that had taken her 
from North Street. She 
had been associated 
with the block in his 
mind, first as a mite in 
charge of a nursemaid, 
then as a _ youngster 
jumping rope and rolling 
hoops, then as a thin 
little hoyden with a 
thatch of hair the color 
of the lake when tawny, 
and an awkward way of 





bobbing her head in 
greeting. The girl who 
was airing a lively chow 
dog one morning when 
the authority on water- 
ways had waved the cus- 
tomary hand tohismother 
and was en route to Nia 
gara Square had laughter, 


slimness, and tawny hair, 
and a taking way of 
bobbing her head in 
greeting an old neighbor. 








Mothered 


He stopped to shake hands with Georgie 
Bright. “I heard your dance music the 
other night. I suppose North Street will 
be the scene of a good many gaieties now.” 
He found it hard to believe that this tall 
and rather gloriously colored young woman 
was Georgie of the awkward bob. 

She gave him glance for glance, as if 
unconsciously taking stock of a figure 
indelibly linked with her childhood days. 
“T hope you won’t find me a nuisance in 
the block,” she said gay-heartedly; ‘‘wak- 
ing sleeping people up, I mean.” 

He laughed. ‘Oh, we’re not all in bed 
by midnight.” And he added, in some 
gravity, “I was sorry we couldn’t come to 
your party, but it was the evening when 
we always go for a drive.” He cracked 
his fingers at the frisky dog she held in 
leash. 

She picked a word from his phrasing. 


“‘ Always?” 
“Yes, unless it rains,” he answered 
simply. 


Georgiana had the insouciance of a 
pretty girl still new to the discovery that 
youth may say all it dares to say. Her 
cadence was audacious. “Oh, yes! I 
remember—when I was a little thing I 
named you ‘the mothered man.’”’ 

His color changed, but he spoke evenly. 
‘“‘A man might have a worse sweetheart.” 

She was quick to admit this, looking 
toward his corner of the block. ‘Indeed, 
yes. I really do not blame you for finding 
my party stupid in comparison to an eve- 
ning with your mother—she’s quite the 
most attractive woman in the vicinity. 
One could not live near her and not admire 
her.” The girl’s tone had become neigh- 
borly, less provocative. 

Her glance came back to him, sweetened 
by this touch of community feeling. “How 


is your mother?” she asked him. “Does 
she keep well?” 
He warmed to her friendliness. ‘‘ Not 


so well as I could wish.’ A numbness in 
one of her shoulders worries me.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope,” quickly. 

“She sometimes fears,” said John, in 
the tone of an involuntary confidence, 
“going as her mother did, through a 
stroke.” 

Georgiana put out a protesting hand. 
“‘She’s too young to be thinking anything 
like that!” 





Calling Daddy 


By Earl Benham 


Soon after dawn, through the hall I hear 
Two little feet and a voice sweet and clear—calling daddy. 
Then in the door pretty soon I see 

Two little arms that are reaching to be 





daddy. 


Oh, the day would be long, but you sweeten the morn, | 
You bring gladness to all in full measure, 
Every act of your youth and its innocent truth 

In my memory I’ve stored and will treasure. 
The dark days are few, and I owe it to you, 
You’re all that I hoped for, dear laddie, 
But it’s so hard to know that to manhood you'll grow 
And Ill not hear your voice—calling daddy. 


round their 


“Not so young as she was,” voiced John, 
taking the hand in the spirit it was 
tendered. ? 

“Yet not old,” retorted Georgiana, 
“and vitally alive.” 

He pressed her hand—and dropped it 
because its unexpected volts again shocked 
into him a knowledge of Georgie’s growth 
from a sapling to a young woman elemen- 
tally disturbing. His words were more 
level than his tone. “You must come to 
see my mother some afternoon—just to 
let her know how she is regarded gen- 
erally.” 

Georgiana’s voice held a fraction of 
haste. ‘Indeed, yes: I’ll be glad to come.” 
And she went on then, the chow dog in tow. 

John Kinless walked down the block 
with a color that the wind from the Niagarz 
had never blown into his face. 

It happened, incredibly in the light of a 
likable height, handsome teeth, passable 
physique, and unusually well-modulated 
voice, that John hadn’t conversed with a 
very young woman before. He had met 
girls, of course, but when accompanied by 
his boon companion, whose ability to 
converse with both young and old generally 
sufficed. He was, he admitted in the run 
of somewhat ironical thought that stayed 
with him the rest of the way to Niagara 
Square, exactly what Georgie had christ- 
ened him long ago—‘‘mothered.” Yet in 
the light of his comfortable existence he 
could feel but scant chagrin that the appel- 
lation was so fit! 

He told his mother, that evening, of 
meeting Georgie, and of her promise to 
call. Later in the week, Mrs. Kinless 
recounted an afternoon visit from Geor- 
giana, declaring her to be a very charming 
girl and sure to make the match her people 
expected of her. And Georgie told him of 
the delightful half-hour with his mother, 
when she and the chow dog met him again 
in the block. He became more or less 
accustomed to having some of his morn- 
ings colored by a girl with hair that 
seemed to bring sunshine into the oblique 
street. 

Then all lesser things were swept from 
his consciousness by a summons from 
Hannah one noon. His mother had 
suffered a slight stroke. 

There followed anxious days until Mrs. 
Kinless was about again, with a numbed 
right side and a cane to 
aid her in walking. John 
came and went more ir- 
regularly than of old, 
the summons having 
somehow disrupted his 
routine and the break 
continuing. Sometimes 
his mother would have 
callers of an evening now, 
and she was able to drive 
out with him only in 
mild weather. 

One evening Georgie 
Bright brought in a dish 
of jelly for the sem 
invalid at pudding time. 

“We had it for dessert, 
and it tasted so good,” 
was her explanation, as 
she set the sparkling dish 
on the table in the din- 
ing-room where the light 
wood fire burned and 
the candles gleamed. 











“Tt was thoughtful of 
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Georgiana stood on the threshold with some sweet peas in her hands. “‘I wanted to put them in 
your lap myself,” said the girl impulsively. And she came to Mrs. Kinless with her offering 


you, my dear,” said Mrs. Kinless. ‘‘Won’t 
you sit down and have a cup of coffee 
with us?”’ 

“I’m due for a theater-party tonight.” 
Georgiana was in evening dress under her 
long wrap. “But you look so cozy I'll 
have a sip with you.” 

_ John placed an extra chair at the table. 
“May I have some of the jelly?” he asked, 
smiling. 

Georgiana was looking at the coffee 
percolator, the coppery tints reflected in 
her hair and eyes. “If your mother says 
so,” sedately. 

He reached for the dish of jelly and 
helped himself generously. ‘Maybe I’m 


not so coddled as you think me.” His 
laugh colored his face. He looked across 
the table with a shade of buoyancy. ‘Do 
you know my _ nickname _hereabouts, 
mother?—They call me, so Miss Georgie 
Bright has said—”’ 

“The best son in the neighborhood,” 
intercepted the girl coolly. 

John spooned the jelly. “What uncivil 
manners some of these chits about us have 
acquired, interrupting their elders! They 
call me ‘the mothered man.’ A little 
girl gave me the name not so many years 
ago.” 

‘Children should be spanked more often 
than they are,” remarked Georgiana. 


“For telling the truth?’’ queried John. 
He finished his jelly with a good appe- 
tite. 

There was a momentary silence—in 
which Mrs. Kinless looked from one to the 
other and looked the length of the room 
to see if the fire needed replenishing. Then 
Georgiana set down her coffee cup and 
rose. Mrs. Kinless reached for her cane. 

But Georgie put owt a hand. ‘Do not 
come to the door with me, either of you. 
T'll run along.” 

“Tt is a pleasure we can not deny our- 
selves,” Mrs. Kinless assured the radiant 
caller, and she walked with scarce use of 
her stick to the (Continued on page 156) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COOKERY 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


To 





HE business woman. and the 

housewife are today so often 

merged in one that the two in- 

terests must be considered with 
regard to each other and their problems 
settled to the satisfaction of both. Con- 
trary to the old-fashioned idea, the modern 
woman, obliged by her business or pro- 
fessional duties to be absent from her home 
much of the time, is most exacting in her 
ideals of household management. She 
applies the principle of efficiency here as 
she has learned to do elsewhere, and her 
ideal of a home has come to be much that 
of the business man, a restful haven where 
cares may be dropped, with open fires and 
pleasant lights and, above all, where 
friends so impossible to see during the 
earlier hours may find a welcome and 
a charming little dinner at the close of the 
business day. 

The problem which confronts her is 
how such a dinner may be accomplished 
without the time in which to prepare it or 
at least oversee the preparation. A dinner 
means four courses at least, but all the 
courses need not necessarily require cook- 
ing. Take the first menu on the opposite 


page for example. 

This is an exceptionally workable menu 
for the business woman who employs a 
maid to prepare and serve the dinner; one 
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Waste Food 


is deplorable at any time, but it 
is especially so just now when many 
peoples of the world have not even 
enough to supply the bare necessities. 
Tested recipes and tested methods 
help to eliminate excessive waste. 
You can use with confidence all the 
helps and recipes printed on these 
pages, because they have been tested 
and tried out by our culinary ex- 
perts in our own kitchen laboratory. 
For cookery information, always ad- 
dress the Department of Cookery, 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 
West 39th Street, New York City 


Mildred Maddocks, Director 









who comes at four o’clock, perhaps, and 
remains to put the last dish in place after 
the dinner has been served. Aside from 
the hot main course, there is only the 
French dressing to be made for the salad. 
Even this may be made at the table in a 
small dish containing a lump of ice. This 
adds a homey touch which is an agreeable 
one. The ham may be boiled one day and 
baked the next, or it may have been tucked 
into the fireless cooker in the morning and 
be ready to bake in time for dinner. The 
oysters should be ordered opened and kept 
on ice until just before serving. 

The Corn and Pepper Ramekins are 
prepared by adding two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, one-half cupful of 
milk, one finely-chopped green pepper and 
one chopped red pimiento to two cupfuls 
of canned corn. Fill greased ramekins 
one-third full, sprinkle with layers of fine 
bread-crumbs, then put in another layer 
of corn. Continue until the dishes are 
filled, having crumbs on top, about one 
cupful of crumbs being used altogether. 
Dot over each ramekin with butter, using 
one-half teaspoonful in each. Bake in 
a moderate oven with the ham for about 
forty-five minutes. 

For Sweet Potatoes Georgette, wash six 
medium-sized sweet potatoes and_ boil 














With Only One 
Cooked Course 


By 
Conklin and Partridge 


We tested these Menus 
in the Institute Kitchen 


Remove the skins and 
cut in rather thick lengthwise slices. 
Season with salt and pepper and place in 


them until tender. 


a sh«lJlow, greased pan. Sprinkle with 
three-fourths cupful of brown sugar and 
the juice and grated rind of one-half a 
lemon. Dot over with butter, using about 
two tablespoonfuls. Bake in the oven 
with the ham and ramekins until the 
potatoes are brown. 

The second menu is also simple and offers 
another variation for a meal of this kind. 

A Piquante Fruit Cocktail suggests a de- 
lightful surprise in its combination. Mix 
together one-half cupful of powdered sugar, 
one-half cupful of orange-juice, and one- 
third cupful of grapefruit juice and chill. 
Remove pits from one cupful of canned 
cherries, either white or red, and cut canned 
pears in cubes to the amount of one cupful. 
Place the fruit in cocktail glasses, fill with 
the liquid, and sprinkle each service with 
one-half tablespoonful of chopped, crys- 
tallized ginger. 

Oven broiled chickens are easy to pre- 
pare and most delicious. Clean and split 
small chickens and place them in a greased 
baking pan. Season the chickens and 
sprinkle lightly with flour; place a piece of 
butter on the top of each half and cook 
quickly in a very hot oven—about twenty- 
five minutes. 
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5 
ARRANGED BY GABRIELLE ROSIRES 


The softening glow of a charming lamp adds just the right touch to the very informal dinner 


Cauliflower Duchesse is a pleasant varia- 
tion in the preparation of this vegetable 
and is made as follows: Boil the cauliflower 
until tender, drain, and leave whole or 
separate into flowerets, as _ preferred. 
Pour over a sauce made by melting two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and adding to it 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls 
each of chopped green pepper and chopped 
pimiento. 

If new potatoes are in the market at the 
time this menu is selected, they may be 
boiled whole and served in cream. If not; 
boil old potatoes in the usual way, dice 
them, and serve them in a well-seasoned, 
thin white sauce. Sprinkle either with 
minced parsley or paprika. 

The Lettuce and Tomato Salad may be 
varied in many ways without any consider- 
able increase of time or labor. . The tomato 
may be left whole and topped with mayon- 
naise, or it may be sliced, cut in quarters, 
or hollowed out and refilled with a mixture 
of the tomato pulp, a few drops of onion 
Juice, nuts, celery, and mayonnaise. Since 
mayonnaise is the dressing used, it is 
not necessary to serve the crackers and 
cheese with the salad, and with jelly or 
jam and black coffee, they may form the 
dessert. 

This same idea will also have a strong 
appeal to the woman not necessarily in 
business, but who perhaps prepares her 
own dinner and wishes to be the gracious, 
well-poised hostess also. To attempt too 
much promotes disorder and is apt to re- 
sult in a tired, flurried person, each time 
less willing to undertake the entertain- 
ment which may be vital to her husband’s 
advancement or her own pleasure and con- 
tentment. 

Such a menu as the third one on the list 
can be managed without difficulty in a small 
apartment where the housewife reigns su- 
preme—and alone. 

A good mixture for the cocktail sauce is 
as follows: For each individual serving, 
mix together one tablespoonful of catchup 
or chili sauce, one tablespoonful of lemon 
Juice, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of finely chopped celery, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. When crabmeat or lobster cocktail 
18 the selection, it is best to place the 
shredded meat in the glass containing the 
sauce, allowing about two tablespoonfuls to 
Psa — Bnd apse or clams are pre- 

, they may be served on the half- 
Shell with the glass containing the cocktail 





MENUS 


Oysters on the Half-Shell 
Baked Ham Corn and Pepper Ramekins 
Sweet Potatoes Georgette 
Endive Salad French Dressing 
Cheese Crackers 
Nuts and Raisins 
Coffee 


Piquante Fruit Cocktail 
Oven Broiled Chicken 
Cauliflower Duchesse 
Boiled New Potatoes in Cream 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad Mayonnaise 
Camembert Cheese Water Crackers 
Currant Jelly or Raspberry Jam 
Coffee 


Crab Cocktail 
Browned Potatoes 

Peas with Mint 

Stuffed Pimiento Salad 

Fruit Mélange 


Roast Lamb 


Mayonnaise 
Wafers 
Coffee 


Italian Canapé 
Steamed Fish with Orange Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Buttered Diced Carrots 
Cucumber and Pepper Salad 
French Dressing 
French Pastry or Bonbons 
Coffee 


mixture embedded in the ice in the center 
of the plate. 

The lamb is roasted in the usual way, 
and when it is half done, place around it 
medium-sized, white potatoes which have 
been washed, pared, and sprinkled with 
salt, pepper, and flour. Baste the pota- 
toes with the fat in the pan. 

Peas with Mint make a delicious combi- 
nation to serve with lamb, and in this case 
the usual mint sauce may be omitted. 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and mix thoroughly together. 
Add one cupful of milk gradually and bring 
to the boiling-point, stirring constantly. 
Add one-fourth cupful of finely chopped 
mint and two cupfuls of hot, cooked peas. 
Mix together and serve at once. 

To make the Stuffed Pimiento Salad, 
soften any white cream cheese by adding 
either cream or milk, season well with sal! 





and pepper, and fill canned pimientos 
which should be thoroughly drained. 
Chill, and serve cut in slices on nests of 
lettuce. Accompany with French dressing. 

A Fruit Mélange is a delicious climax to 
this dinner and is very easy to accomplish. 
Any mixture of fresh fruit, such as oranges, 
grapefruit, bananas, and pineapple served 
with. the fruit juice, sweetened to taste, 
and sprinkled with nuts or coconut, makes 
a good combination for this use. Or the 
fruit cup used as a first course elsewhere 
may here be made suitable for the dessert 
by the mere addition of a little more sugar. 
Accompany this fruit combination with 
tiny wafers or small cakes. 

There are times and seasons when a fish 
dinner carries a special appeal. The 
fourth menu is built around fish as the 
main course and may be quickly and easily 
prepared. 

The Italian Canapé is prepared by plac- 
ing one-half of a hard-cooked egg, cut 
crosswise, cut side down on a circle of 
pimiento, for each wmdividual serving. 
Over this, pour about a tablespoonful of 
thin mayonnaise and sprinkle the whole 
with finely-diced celery. 

Select any kind of white fish for the 
Steamed Fish with Orange Sauce. It is 
preferable to select sliced fish rather than 
a whole small fish for this dish. Order 
the slices cut about one inch thick. The 
fish may be steamed over the boiling pota- 
toes, because the length of time is about 
thesame. Sprinkle the fish with salt, and 
tie in a square of cheese-cloth. Allow about 
twenty minutes for the cooking. If the 
potatoes are too large to cook tender in 
this time, cut them in balves or quarters 
as needed. 

The Orange Sauce may be made and 
kept hot in a double-boiler until the time 
for serving. To prepare it, heat one cupful 
of water, one-half cupful of orange juice, 
and one teaspoonful of grated orange rind. 
Mix two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch 
with an equal quantity of cold water and 
add to the hot liquid, stirring constantly 
until it thickens. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of butter just before serving. 

The carrots should be scraped and cut 
eitherin cubes orslices. Cook until tender in 
boiling water to which salt is added during 
the last half of the cooking. Drain and sea- 
son well with butter, salt, pepper, and just a 
suspicion of sugar and sprinkle with finely- 
chopped parsley. 

To prepare the salad, arrange slices of 


cucumber in a (Continued on page 97) 
es 














Eggs offer innumerable suggestions for substantial main dishes 


Tempting Dishes for Lent 





Every 


CARCELY a family tires of 
eggs, yet, during the Lenten 
season when eggs are so apt 
to appear as either luncheon 

or supper main dishes, every house- 
wife should put a little extra time 
and thought into the selection of 
such combinations as will lend sub- 
stantial variety in the serving of this 
old-time friend. Try the suggestions 
which follow, and add zest to your 
springtime menus. 

Asparagus Omelet, as illustrated, 
proves a tempting luncheon dish. Prepare a 
white sauce in the following manner: Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin 
and add two tablespoonfuls of flour, stir- 
ring constantly. When smooth and bub- 
bling, add one cupful of milk, a little at a 
time, and stir until the sauce is smooth. 
Then add one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Separate 
the yolks and whites of six eggs. To the 
yolks add one-fourth cupful of the white 
sauce, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and beat 
until thick. Beat the whites till stiff, and 
cut and fold into the egg-yolk mixture. 
Heat an omelet pan and grease the sides 
and bottom. Turn in the mixture, spread 
evenly, and cook slowly until delicately 
browned on the under side and well puffed. 
Then place in a warm oven to finish cook- 
ing the top of the omelet, remove from 
the oven, fold, and turn on a hot platter. 
Garnish with one cupful of asparagus tips 
and pour around the omelet the remaining 
white sauce. 

For Poached Eggs with Tomato Sauce 
chop one onion fine and add to one and one- 
half cupfuls of canned tomatoes. Cook 
together for ten minutes, adding three- 
fourths teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper for seasoning. 
Strain. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and add two tablespoonfuls of flour, stir- 
ring constantly. When smooth and 
bubbling, add the strained tomatoes a 
little at a time and stir until the sauce is 
smooth. Meanwhile, poach six eggs and 
place on rounds of hot, buttered toast. 
Serve with the tomato sauce poured over 
each serving. 

For Curried Cooked Eggs. cook one-half 
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By 


Henrietta 





recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 





Asparagus Omelet boasts a novel touch 


cupful of rice until tender, drain, and keep 
hot. Hard-cook six eggs. Meanwhile, 
prepare a2 white sauce as follows: Melt 
two and one-half tablespoonfuls of butter 


‘or margarin and add two and one-half 


tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring constantly. 
When smooth and bubbling, add one and 
one-half cupfuls of milk a little at a time 
and stir until the sauce is smooth. Then 
add three-fourths teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and three- 
fourths teaspoonful of curry powder. 
Shell the hard-cooked eggs, cut in ‘halves 
lengthwise, and add to the sauce. Make a 
border of the hot cooked rice on a platter 
and pour the curried eggs in the center. 
Serve at once. 

For Poached Eggs Mexican, wash and 
remove the seeds from six green peppers. 
Cover them with boiling water and allow 
to stand fifteen minutes. Pour off the 
water and chop the peppers fine. Sauté 
them in four tablespoonfuls of butter until 
tender, adding three-fourths teaspoonful of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper 
for seasoning. Meanwhile, poach six eggs 
and arrange on rounds of hot, buttered 
toast. Sprinkle the eggs with salt and 
pepper and cover the top of each poached 
egg with a layer of the cooked green 
peppers. Serve at once. 

For Eggs and Mushrooms, hard-cook 
six eggs. Meanwhile, prepare and cut 
six medium-sized mushrooms in pieces. 
Sauté in three tablespoonfuls of butter 
until brown; then sprinkle over all one 
tablespoonful of flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of minced parsley, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
add one cupful of stock or top milk. Cover 
and simmer five minutes, or until the mush- 


Jessup 





rooms are tender. Then add the 
hard-cooked eggs which have been 
shelled and cut into thick slices, 
Heat thoroughly and serve on rounds 
of hot, buttered toast. 

For Tomato Scramble, sauté until 
tender, in one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one-half a medium-sized green 
pepper chopped fine. Add one and 
one-half cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
strained, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Meanwhile, beat six eggs slightly, 
and add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
half cupful of milk. Heat a frying-pan, 
grease thoroughly, and turn in the mixture. 
Cook until of a creamy consistency, then 
add the tomato sauce, a little at a time, 
folding it in carefully. When thoroughly 
combined, serve at once on hot, buttered 
toast. 

For Eggs au Gratin, hard-cook eight 
eggs. Meanwhile, prepare a white sauce as 
follows: Melt two  tablespoonfuls of 
butter or margarin and add three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, stirring constantly. 
When smooth and bubbling, add one and 
one-half cupfuls of milk, a little at a time, 
and stir until the sauce is smooth. Then 
add three-fourths teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika. Shell 
the hard-cooked eggs, halve them length- 
wise, and arrange in a buttered baking- 
dish. Pour the white sauce over them and 
sprinkle the top with one-half cupful of 
grated American cheese and a little paprika. 
Bake at 350° F. for fifteen minutes or un- 
til thoroughly heated and browned on top. 

For Poached Eggs with Curry Sauce, 
melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one- 
half a small onion minced fine, and saute 
until the onion is brown. Then add one 
tablespoonful of flour and one teaspoonful 
of curry powder. Stir thoroughly, then 
add one cupful of stock or water. Cook 
until the mixture thickens and is smooth. 
Then add one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Mean- 
while, poach six eggs and place on rounds 
of hot, buttered toast. Add to the curry 
sauce the yolk of one egg and one table- 
spoonful of cream beaten together, and 
pour over the eggs. Serve at once. 











American Beauty Salad is attractive and substantial, too 


SPRINGTIME SALADS 


Every one has been tested and tasted 


American Beauty Salad 


6 medium-sized beets Salt ‘ 

\% pound cottage cheese 1 teaspoonful white 

2 tablespoonfuls cream pepper 

Lettuce 4 teaspoonful paprika 
Mayonnaise dressing 


Wash the beets and boil until tender. 
Remove skins and chill. Scoop out the 
center. Season the cottage cheese with the 
pepper and paprika and add salt if not 
already salted sufficiently. Moisten with 
the cream. Fill the beets with this mix- 
ture. Garnish with bits of beet taken from 
the center, and place on beds of crisp let- 
tuce. Serve with mayonnaise dressing. 

Mrs. J. S. Spurgeon, Hillsboro, N.C. 


Smoked Beef Salad 


14 cupfuls diced celery 
Mayonnaise 
Lettuce 


Free the smoked beef from stringy por- 
tions and tear into small pieces. Cut crisp 
celery into narrow strips and with scissors 
snip into small cubes. Mix together, mois- 
tening with one-half cupful of mayonnaise. 
Arrange on crisp lettuce leaves and top 
with a whirl of mayonnaise. If the beef 
is very salty, let it stand in cold water a 
half-hour before using; dry thoroughly. 

Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


¥ pound thinly sliced 
smoked bee: 


Duck and Orange Salad 


2 cupfuls cold duck 14 cupful salad oil 
4 seedless cranges 1% teaspoonful salt 
I tablespoonful tarragon 1% teaspoonful pepper 
vinegar 44 teaspoonful paprika 
Lettuce 
Cut the duck into small dice; peel the 
oranges and slice them very thin. Mix 
together until well blended the oil, season- 
ings, and vinegar. Pour this dressing over 
the duck and oranges and let stand for a 
few minutes. Serve on crisp lettuce. 
Virginia Slattengrau, R. No. 1, Shafer, Minn. 


Cheese Cole-Slaw, Buttermilk Dressing 


I pint shredded cabbage Few grains cayenne pep- 
4 tablespoonfuls grated 


per 
cheese 1 teaspoonful prepared 


I teaspocnful brown sugar mustard 
4% teaspoonful paprika 1% to 1 cupful fresh but- 
I teaspoonful salt termilk 

I tablespoonful vinegar 


_ Freshen the cabbage by letting it stand 
in cold water until crisp. Dry between 
towels. Mix the cabbage and cheese to- 
gether. Place all the other ingredients, 
except the buttermilk, in a bowl and blend 
thoroughly, then add the buttermilk, the 
exact quantity depending upon the thick- 
ness of the buttermilk. Pour over the cab- 
bage and cheese and garnish with green 
Pepper rings or celery tips. 
Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Watercress Salad 


1 bunch watercress 6 hard-cooked eggs 
4% pound bacon French dressing 


Wash the watercress, dry thoroughly, 
and arrange on salad plates. Cut the 
bacon in tiny cubes and fry until crisp; 
drain from the fat and cool. Slice the eggs 
and arrange one on each serving. Scatter 
the bacon cubes over the egg. Serve with 
French dressing. 

Mrs. C. H. Ream, 405 N. 4th St., Clear Lake, Ia. 


Celery Hearts and French Endive Salad 


1 stalk celery 14 cupful heavy cream 
14 pound French endive 2 teaspoonfuls minced 
14 cupful mayonnaise chives 
made with tarragon 2 tablespoonfuls tomato 
vinegar catchup 
2 tablespoonfuls finely 2 tablespoonfuls chili 
chopped pimientos sauce 
2 hard-cooked eggs 


Wash, drain, and dry crisp French en- 
dive; arrange on individual salad plates. 
Surround with curled celery. To curl cel- 
ery, cut the tender stalks in one and one- 
half inch pieces; with a sharp knife cut in 
fine shreds from the ends toward the center, 
leaving about one-fourth inch in the center 
uncut. Drop into ice water to which one 
tablespoonful of lemon-juice has been 
added and let stand until well curled. 
Serve this salad with Thousand Island 
Dressing made as follows: To the mayon- 
naise add the chopped pimientos and 
chives, the catchup, and the chili sauce. 
Fold in the cream whipped until stiff, and 
just before serving add the hard-cooked 
egg coarsely chopped. Chill on ice before 
using. This recipe will supply about ten 
servings and makes an excellent luncheon 
or dinner salad. Marion Taft, Uxbridge, Mass. 


Lettuce Rolls 


1 head lettuce 14 cupful chopped walnut 


I cupful cottage cheese meats : 
¥% cupful seedless re, 2 cupful mayonnaise 
alt 


Mix together the cottage cheese, raisins, 
and nuts. Add the mayonnaise and blend 
thoroughly. Add salt, if needed. Use the 
larger leaves of crisp lettuce; spread them 
with the cheese mixture and roll up like a 
jelly roll. This recipe will make about 
twelve rolls. In season tie each roll with 
a long-stemmed nasturtium. Place two 
rolls on each salad plate with the flowers 
on top and some of the tiny leaves of let- 
tuce between. Clover blossoms may also 
be used, but the rolls will stay together 
without any tying. In the latter case 
arrange a strip of pimiento around each 
roll. Little wooden toothpicks may be 
used to fasten the rolls, if desired. 

Mrs. J. S. Spurgeon, Hillsboro, N.C. 


Salad Victoria 


114 cupfuls diced chicken 1% teaspoonful pepper 
3 small tomatoes 1 tablespoonful tarragon 
I cupful cooked vinegar 

beans 3 tablespoonfuls salad oil 
¥ cupful cold, boiled rice Lettuce 
14% teaspoonfuls salt Mayonnaise 


Peel the tomatoes and cut in small cubes; 
also cut the string-beans very small. Mix 
the chicken, vegetables, and rice together 
and add the seasonings, vinegar, and oil. 
Chill thoroughly and arrange in neat 
mounds on nests of crisp lettuce. Pass 
mayonnaise dressing in a separate bowl. 

Naomi Sweet, 248 13th St., Portland, Ore. 


string- 


Salad Piquant 


I small head lettuce 
I medium-sized cucumber 
4 tablespoonfuls cream juice 
4% teaspoonful white pep- 1 teaspoonful powdered 
per sugar 
I package cream cheese 6 kumquats 
(3 ounces) 4% teaspoonful paprika 


Slice the cucumber thinly and cover with 
cold, salted water. Let stand in a cold 
place an hour. Drain and dry thoroughly. 
Thin the cream cheese with the cream; add 
the salt, white pepper, paprika, powdered 
sugar, and lemon juice. Arrange the let- 
tuce leaves on salad plates, put the cucum- 
ber slices into the cheese dressing, and 
apportion to each plate, spreading well over 
the lettuce nests. Then cut the kumquats 
in very thin slices and scatter them over 
the salad, allowing one for each serving. 
Served as a dinner salad with the meat 
course, or alone with crisp crackers, or 
with cold meats for luncheon, it is a cool, 
satisfying, and extremely decorative salad. 
Do not add any further dressing. 
ses ha R. Smith, Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, 


14 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonful lemon- 


Buttermilk Salad Dressing 


1 tablespoonful sugar 14 teaspoonful onion salt 
I teaspoonful mustard Few grains cayenne pep- 
I teaspoonful salt per 
4% teaspoonful paprika 2 eggs 
I tablespoonful corn- 1 cupful buttermilk 
starch 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
I cupful vinegar 


Mix together the dry ingredients in the 
top of a double-boiler. Moisten with two 
tablespoonfuls of the buttermilk. Add 
the eggs beaten slightly and the remainder 
of the buttermilk. Stir well together 
and cook over hot water until it begins to 
thicken. Add the butter and the vinegar, 
a little at a time. If it curdles, beat well 
with a Dover egg-beater several times dur- 
ing cooking. This salad dressing is espe- 
cially good with all kinds of vegetable and 
fish salads. Mrs. F. R. Stevens, — D. 
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- Winter Chow-Chow is a pleasing addition to one’s store of piquant sauces 





When the Cupboard is Bare 


Florence 


By 


Spring 


We have tested each recipe for you 


E best-regulated households 

sometimes come to grief—as to 

an adequate supply of pickles, 

piquant sauces, jams, and jellies 
—under certain circumstances. Some- 
times one is unable, during the canning 
season, to can, jam, and pickle as much as 
will be needed. Sometimes, with malice 
aforethought, one decides that the hot 
weather is too hot and: the summer leisure 
too beautiful to-do much preserving. 
Sometimes the size of one’s family in- 
creases, and the precious stores melt 
away. 

The cupboard need not, however, go 
entirely bare, nor the family be wholly 
deprived of those little accessories and 
additions to the table which add so much 
to the attractiveness and enjoyment of 
what would otherwise be ordinary meals. 
Moreover, piquant sauces and tempting 
sweets stimulate the appetite and therefore 
aid digestion, and the meal so accompanied 
becomes really more healthful and satis- 
factory, beside being vastly more enjoyed. 
A platter of cold meat or plain hash becomes 
entirely another matter if accompanied by a 
zestful, tangy sauce. _ A plain pudding ora 
dish of rice. or farina becomes a real des- 
sert if enriched by a bit of fine jelly or 
jam. Let us not, therefore, allow our 
late winter and spring table to lack these 
appealing accessories, which, when the 
regular, conventional supply gives. out, 
may have their places filled by products 
easily concocted from ordinary stores on 
hand: or conveniently purchased: at any 
season. 

Winter Chow-Chow. Chop together, 
until fine,‘one large head of white cabbage, 
two cupfuls of onions (measured after 
chopping), one red and one green sweet 
pepper. Mix, sprinkle with one-fourth 
cupful of salt, and let stand four hours; 
drain well. Into one quart of good vine- 
gar put one-half pound of brown sugar, one 
teaspoonful of cclery seed, two table- 
spoonfuls each of black and white mustard 
seed, and one-fourth ounce of alum. 
Bring to a good boil, pour over the cabbage 
mixture, and bottle in sterilized jars. 
This recipe will make about three quarts. 

Emergency Chili Sauce. Put into a 
preserving kettle one quart of canned 
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tomato, two onions, and one green pepper, 
both chopped fine, one-half. teaspoonful 
of celery salt or two sticks of celery minced, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, three tablespoon- 
fuls of brown sugar, one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, one-half teaspoonful of 
mustard, a dash of cayenne pepper, and 
one-fourth cupful of vinegar. Stir to- 
gether, bring to a boil, and boil gently 
about forty-five minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally.. Cook a little longer if needed 
to make the sauce the right consistency. 
_. Harlequin Sauce. Chop coarsely twelve 
each of red and green peppers and good- 
sized onions. Pour boiling water over 
the chopped peppers and let them stand 
five minutes; drain and repeat, letting 
‘them stand in the water ten minutes. 
Drain; add chopped onions, two table- 
spoonfuls of salt, two cupfuls of light- 
brown sugar, and one quart of vinegar. 
Cook twenty minutes after it begins to 
boil, and put into sterilized preserve jars 
while hot, or store in a crock. 

Emergency Relish. Place in a preserv- 
ing kettle two quarts of canned tomato; 
stir, cutting the tomatoes apart until well 
broken. Add three medium-sized onions 
and three green peppers run through the 
food-chopper. Scald together one cupful 
of brown sugar and one cupful of vinegar. 
Add one tablespoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of whole cloves, one-half tea- 
spoonful of allspice, and two good-sized 
sticks: of cinnamon. Combine . mixtures 
and cook slowly, stirring frequently, about 
two hours. Bottle while hot. 

Jennie’s Pickle. Place one and one-half 
quarts of.canned tomato in the preserving 
kettle, stir until well broken, and add two 
green peppers, two medium-sized onions, 
and two small stalks of celery, chopped 
fine. Mix together, adding one cupful 
each of vinegar and brown sugar, one tea- 
spoonful each of cloves and mustard seed, 
and three or four small pieces of stick 
cinnamon; boil twenty minutes. Then 
add one-half cupful of seedless raisins and 
cook fifteen minutes more, or until the 
vegetables are tender and the sauce is 
rich and thick. Can while hot. 

Winter Baltimore Chow-Chow. Bring 
to a boil two quarts of canned tomato; 
break the tomatoes apart with a spoon 


and add two apples, four medium-sized 
onions, one red pepper and one. green 
pepper, all put through the food-chopper. 
Add also two teaspoonfuls of salt, one-half 
cupful of sugar, a generous dash of cayenne 
pepper, and one-half cupful of vinegar. 
Cook slowly until the vegetables are soft 
and well blended—about one and one-half 
hours. Can in sterilized jars while hot. 

Carrot Marmalade. Purchase three 
pounds of carrots and wash and scrape 
them; cut them in dice and cook in boiling 
water. until tender. Let the water cook 
down as much as possible; drain, saving 
the liquor, which should not be more than 
one-half to one cupful. Pare the thin 
yellow rind from five large lemons and 
put that and the cooked carrots through 
the food-chopper. To this mixture add 
the carrot liquor, six cupfuls of sugar, 
and the juice of thelemons. Cook, stirring 
frequently, until the mixture is the con- 
sistency of any marmalade—about forty- 
five minutes. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and cover with paraffin when cold. 

Four-Fruit Marmalade. Select one 
orange, one lemon, one grapefruit, and 
one apple, choosing in each case good- 
sized fruit. Wash the fruit, pare the 
apple, and cut in halves the orange, lemon, 
and grapefruit. Squeeze the juice from 
the orange and lemon; remove the seeds 
from the grapefruit and take out the pulp 
with a spoon; remove the center core 
from the grapefruit and put the orange, 
lemon, and grapefruit skins and the apple 
through the food-chopper. Combine with 
the fruit juices and measure. Allow. three 
times the measure of water, combine, and 
let stand overnight. Next morning boil 
one hour. Let stand until the next day, 
then cook with an equal measure of 
sugar, added hot, about one hour or until 
of the right consistency. Pour into steril- 
ized glasses and seal when set. j 

Conservation Jelly. When making 
apple sauce or pie, save cores and skins, 
removing bad portions; just cover with 
cold water, and cook until all is soft. 
Drain through a jelly bag. Boil this juice 
about ten minutes, add an equal measure 
of sugar, and boil five minutes, or until it 
sheets from the spoon. Pour into glasses 
and seal when set. 
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You can make popovers that will “‘pop” like these - 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


How the Institute Makes Popovers 


Is 


HAPPY change from the muf- 
fins and biscuits so generally 
served is found in a plate of hot 
popovers. Strangely, though, 
popovers to many a housewife bespeak 
an unknown realm, something still to be 
conquered. And yet temperature solves 
it all! 
Popovers, in the making, call for milk, 
flour, eggs, and sait. Milk is eighty- 
seven percent water, and when a high 
heat is suddenly. applied to the pop- 
over batter, the water rapidly changes 
to steam, expands to many times its 
volume, stretches the gluten walls of the 
flour to their utmost, and with the help 
of the egg forms the hollow shell. On 
the other hand, if a low heat is applied, 
the change from water to steam is slow, 
the expansion is little, the steam escapes, 
and the popovers seldom “pop.” So use 
your oven thermometer, and if you haven’t 
one, buy one. Make sure of your tem- 
perature, and you will make sure of your 
popovers. Inselecting pans suitable for pop- 
over making, iron or cast aluminum gem- 
pans and glass or earthenware custard cups 
are excellent. Of course the lighter weight 
gem-pans may be used, but the pop- 
overs do not always “pop” as they should. 
As a first step in the pop- 
over making, be sure of your 
oven, which should register 
450° F. when the popovers 
are put in. Place the de- 
sired number of gem-pans in 
the oven and allow them to 
heat, thoroughly, but not to 
overheat. In the meantime 
prepare the popover batter 
in the following manner: 












& 


First heat the gem-pans well 


Place one egg in a bowl and beat slightly. 
Measure one cupful of milk and one cupful 
of sifted bread flour to which ‘one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt has been added. Add the 
milk and flour alternately to the beaten 
egg, using the egg-beater for mixing it. 
One teaspoonful of melted butter may also 
be added if desired.. When all the in- 
gredients are together, beat with the egg- 
beater until thé batter is smooth and full 
of bubbles. Remove the heated pans from 
the oven, grease them_ thoroughly, and 
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Collect all needed utensils and materials. 
Beat the egg slightly in a bowl, add the milk, 


and sifted flour and salt, alternately, and 


beat thoroughly until smooth and bubbling 


Remove the heated gem-pans from the oven, 
grease, and fill two-thirds full with . the 
popover batter.. Bake at 450° F. for thirty 
minutes and at 350° F. for fifteen minutes 





fill two-thirds full with the popover 
batter. Place the filled pans immedi- 
ately in the’ oven, which has-been pre- 
heated to 450° F., and bake for thirty 
minutes at that temperature. Then lower 
the temperature to 350° F. and continue 
the baking for fifteen minutes, when the 
popovers should be done. Remove them 
from the oven, remove from the pans, and 
serve at once. The popovers should be 
nicely browned, at least’ double in height, 
very light, and hollow inside. Hot breads 
such as popovers are intended to be eaten 
hot, and really to be enjoyed, should be 
served as soon as possible after they are 
baked. The above recipe makes about 
six popovers of the custard-cup size. 
Muffin or popover pans with only six 
compartments are not always available. 
However, the pan with nine or a dozen 
compartments can be used with perfect 
satisfaction if the unused compartments 
are half filled with boiling water. 

For variation the popovers may be 
served as a dessert with a filling, or a sauce 
poured over them. Fruit makes a pleasing 
addition and may be added in one of two 
ways: Drop a ‘piece of apple, peach, or 
other fruit into the batter in each cup be- 
fore baking, and bake the popovers in the 

usual manner. Or bake the 

popover. batter as directed 
_above, then cut a slit in the 

side ‘of the popovers as soon 

as they ‘are removed from 

the oven, and-insert a few 

spoonfuls of any sauce, pre- 

serve, jelly, or canned fruit. 

Serve with cream or sprinkle | 
confectioner’s sugar over 
the top and serve at once. 
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By 


Résumé of the Beginning 


OR twenty years Philip Hindwood 

had left women out of his. life 

and devoted himself to business. 

It was not strange, then, that he 
fell an easy victim tothe open fascinations 
of the mysterious woman, Santa Gorlof, 
whom he met on shipboard. He was flat- 
tered by her interest. -Lonely, as a man 
of his sort must be, her hinted tenderness 
fed his starving heart. 

He had made only one other. acquain- 
tance on the boat, Prince Rogovich, a power 
during the war in Poland. Introducing 
his two friends, he found himself almost 
ignored by them. Their interest in each 
other forced him from the triangle. 

All three were to land at Plymouth, 
but when the boat docked, Prince Rogovich 
was missing. Search for him failed. Hind- 
wood and Santa Gorlof landed alone. 
Walking late the night before, he had come 
upon Santa and the Prince locked in 
close embrace. He thought no more of it, 
until Santa coolly announced that she had 
not seen the Prince that evening. A terri- 
ble suspicion of her rose in Hindwood’s 
mind. 

With all her former tenderness, Santa 
turned to him, made love to him, begged for 
his affection.. But Hindwood’s caution 
had been roused. He evaded her desire for 
promises, meditated flight. But his plans 
changed when he found that Santa had 
evaded him. While he had thought him- 
self pursued, she had been making plans 
for escape. While he was secretly making 
his way to the London train, she was 
speeding away with a man who had called 
for her in a motor car. 

Arrived in London, Hindwood called at 
the Embassy for his mail. The official 
practically ordered him to remain on call. 
They wished to obtain from him informa- 
tion concerning a fellow-passenger, Santa 
Gorlof. She was “‘ wanted.” 

At his hotel, Hindwood’s worst fears 
were realized. They were on her trail. 
A Secret Service official, who was also 
Santa’s husband, introduced himself and 
endeavored to gain Hindwood’s coopera- 
tion. But the memory of the kiss which 
she had given him still prevented Hind- 
wood from joining her pursuers. What- 
ever the woman’s history—international 
spy, murderess, betrayer of her lovers— 
he would not help in her downfall. He 
dismissed the man with open hostility. 

The next afternoon he found a note on 
his pillow. “Follow, but do not speak to, 
the widow.”” In the lobby of the hotel 
she was waiting, a woman in deepest 
black. He thought it must be Santa. 


Impatiently he took up the trail, to the 
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‘ with the tenacity of terror. 


The Vanishing Point 


Coningsby Daw 


J i iestecie tied by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


railway station, through a tiresome journey 
to a little town, to.a‘house on the edge of 
thé: moors. “He entered. 

The woman was not Santa. She was an 
exquisité-blonde creature, Anna Varensky, 
immaculate wife “of- the Russian patriot. 
Friendship*came to them at once. ‘Hind- 
wood found himself:forgetting Santa until 
a glimpse.of Major Cleasby, her husband, 


lurking about the house, roused him~to the’ 


recollection of her peril. 

He waited with Anna until dawn, then 
searched the garden.’- The watcher had 
vanished. He.asked for Santa. Hurriedly 
Anna fled with him to the cliff where the 
ocean fog. veiled a “hazardous pathway 
through “the mist. The beat -of..oars 
sounded. . Santa had escaped. He turned 
to Anna with-a great joy in his heart. 

There was a sound of sliding rocks. 
They. turned. There, above the cliff, 
appeared the head of a man, pallid, 
terrible. 


Chapter V 


INDWOOD stood rooted to the 

ground. He had thrust Anna _ be- 
hind him. She was tugging at his hand 
He scarcely 
dared breathe while he watched the 
green-eyed man dragging himself inch by 
inch to safety. To go to his assistance 
might cause his death. Any move that 


startled him might fling him back over. 


the precipice. In falling he would sweep 
away the unseen woman who must be 
clinging to the face of the cliff below 
him. 

To Hindwood it seemed that’ he was 
present at a fantastic rehearsal of the Day 
of Resurrection. When the last trump 
blew, it would probably be precisely in 
some such fashion that the sea would give 
up its dead. It would happen about sun- 
rise, when mankind was still abed. It 
would commence very quietly, when clouds 
were hanging low and the first of the barn- 
yard cocks were crowing. Without warn- 
ing graves would open, and all the tired 
people, who had been so long resting, would 
begin to stir. Like the sound of falling rain 
they would patter through the drowsing 
country, searching for their ancient dwell- 
ings. At first they would walk alone, 
then in groups, later in crowds. By the 
time the living looked out of their windows 
there would be no standing room on earth. 
Across seas and oceans the drowned would 
come swimming. They would wade 
through waves and clamber up cliffs, just 
as this man was doing. 

The vision became so probable’ that 
Hindwood glanced behind him to make 
sure that it was not happening. In a 
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shimmering expanse of dew and autumn 
coloring lay the sweet, green landscape of 
living -men, ‘the kindly hedgerows, tke 
sheltering valleys, the friendly villages. 
Everything was gentle and unaltered. It 
was only at this barrier, which the green- 
eyed stranger was struggling to surmount, 
that the tranquillity ended. At its brink 
eternity commenced, a pulsating oblivion 
of mist and grayness across which the rising 
sun peered curiously, 

The stranger was too occupied with his 
danger to be-aware that he was being ob: 
served. Clutching. at tufts:and digging 
with his fingers, he was easing himself out 
of the abyss. Little by litthé he was gain- 
ing ground till at last, pulling his knees clear 
of the edge, he sprawled ‘exhausted on the 
turf. But. it was only *for’a moment. 
Twisting about, still lying flat,;"he reached 
down to. his companion: As she appeared, 
he retreated, steadying her efforts and 
dragging her with him. . Side by side they 
collapsed, breathing heavily and staring in 
dazed defiance at the death they had 
avoided. 

Hindwood made a step to approach 
them. He found himself tethered. Anna 
was gazing up at him, silently imploring. 
Her hair seemed a mass of solid gold, 
weighing her down. The blue veins in her 
temples stood out beneath her fairness. 
Her throat was milk-white and stretched 
back. Her lips were parted, revealing the 
coral of her mouth. It was as though she 
had been caught from behind by an 
assailant and brutally jerked back. With 
little endearing motions she caressed Hind- 
wood’s hand. He tried to fathom her neces- 
sity; in the presence of her weakness there 
was nothing that he would not have 
granted. 

The man with the green eyes had re- 
covered. In the act of rising he caught 
sight of them. His jaw dropped open. 
If it were possible, his complexion went 
a Shade whiter. His expression bore testi- 
mony to the medley of his emotions, the 
chief of which was astonishment. He made 
an oddly pathetic figure, with his scratched 
hands and torn clothing, crouching in that 
hunted attitude. He had [ost his hat in 
the ascent. His brown hair was lank with 
perspiration. He was a lean man and 
graceful as a greyhound. Even in kis 
present ungainly posture there was a hint 
of something swift and gallant in his bear- 
ing. One forgot that he was a vagabond 
who had eluded formalities and comvleted 
an illegal landing; he looked more like a 
champion unhorsed in a tourney. His 
brow was wide and noble, but the top of his 
head was shaned like a deformity and rose 
into a point like a dunce’s cap. His eyes 
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INDWOOD leaped to his feet, barring Santa’s path. She leaned past him, 
staring down into the bandaged face of her husband. Slipping to her knees, she 
came into the square of light. “Am I not beautiful? Is there another like me? 
Would it not have been happier te have been kind? See what you have spoiled!” 
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were well-spaced and 
piercing; they pene- 
trated with a sense of 
power. His mouth 
was thin-lipped and 
sensitive—too  sensi- 
tive for a man’s. His 
face was narrow and 
smooth as a girl’s, 
He had a haggard 
appearance of perpet- 
ual suffering, which 
the extremeness of 
his pallor served to 
enhance. He was in- 
definably tragic. He 
might have sat 
equally well for a 
portrait of Lucifer or 
of Harlequin over- 
taken by his folly. 

Very wearily he 
lifted himself from 
the ground and 
stumbled toward 
them. As he did so, 
Santa uttered a nerv- 
ous cry and turned— 
after which she 
watched broodingly 
what happened. 

Paying no atten- 
tion to Hindwood, 
the man made straight 
for Anna. Bending 
over her humbly, he 
whispered unin- 
telligible words. Her 
terror left her. Mak- 
ing no sound, she 
raised to him eyes 
eloquent with com- 
passion. 

“What did he 
say?” Hindwood 
questioned. 

She was prepared 
to reply, when the 
stranger stayed her 
with a gesture. 

“T was apologizing in Russian for having 
returned.” 

Hindwood glanced at the ragged edge 
of the cliff and shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘An apology’s scarcely necessary. You’re 
to be congratulated. You seem to have 
recognized this lady. Who are you?” 

The stranger drew himself erect. A 
grim smile played about his mouth. “Ivan 
Varensky, at your service.” 


2 


INDWOOD stared at him with a 

frown. He was contrasting.this Ivan 
Varensky with the leader of men whose 
deeds of three years ago had so deeply 
stirred him. One picture stood out in- 
effaceably. It was of a sea of panic- 
stricken soldiers, patriotism forgotten, 
arms flung away, in wild retreat, and of 
Ivan Varensky driving forward alone, as 
though he, by his single courage, could 
turn back the enemy. And this was the 
man—the white knight of Russia, the 
scape-goat, the magician of words! Had 
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Hindwooad spoke gruffly. 


he met him three years ago, he would have 
knelt to him. Now all he could do was to 
frown. 

It was necessary to say something. He 
spoke gruffly. ‘“‘You’ve chosen an odd 
method of returning. We had news you 
were dead.” 

“T was,” the green eyes narrowed, 
“nearly. I’m always nearly dying. Isn’t 
that so, Anna? And then I come back. 
This last time, as you observed, I had the 
discourtesy to forget. I was thinking of 
Santa. Actually I struggled to survive. 
Believe me, that’s unlike me.” 

The forbearance of his manner was re- 
buking. Making an effort to be genial, 
Hindwood held out his hand. “It’s a 
strange way to meet. I’ve long been your 
admirer. It was a close call—as close as a 
man could have.” 

Varensky winced as the powerful grip 
closed about his fingers. They were long 
and pointed, more like a woman’s than a 
man’s. “A close call!” ©He smiled. 
“You're American? It wasn’t—not for 
me. I could tell you— But perhaps one 














































*“You’ve chosen an odd method of returning. We had news you were 
And then I come back.” As he mentioned his wife, he gave her a look at once tender and furtive. 


day, when I’ve become past history, Anna 
will do that.” 

As he mentioned his wife, he gave her a 
look at once tender and furtive—a look 
which acknowledged without rancor the 
truth of the situation. She started for- 
ward, but his eyes held her. She stopped 
half-way. 

“However you return,” she said chok- 
ingly, ‘and however often, you know that 
I’m glad. It’s the certainty that I shall 
lose you—that however often you return 
I shall never have you—” 

She bowed her head. From the edge of 
the cliff, without a trace of emotion, the 
other woman watched her. 

Tilting her face with his bruised fingers, 
Varensky regarded her earnestly. “As 
if I wasn’t aware of that!” And then, 
“Let’s be going.” 

Side by side, but always separate, they 
moved across the downs. There was no 
backward glance. Hindwood followed 
them with his eyes till they sank into a 
hollow. The last he saw was the raw gold 
of her hair and the conical top of his 
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dead.” The green eyes of Varensky narrowed. ‘I’m always nearly dying. Isn’t that so, Anna? 
“However you return,’”’ she said chokingly, ‘and however often, you know that I’m glad” 


pointed head, growing more distant above 
the bracken. 
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“And I, too, have to apologize. _I failed 
to keep my appointment.” 

He swung round at the mockingly 
spoken words to find that Santa had stolen 
up behind him. Until now he had had no 
time to notice her. His anger was so in- 
tense that it held him silent. After all that 
she had done and had intended to do to 
him, she had the effrontery to jest! Did 
she think that he was as much her dupe 
as the fool who had died for her in the 
woods of Vincennes? 

_But his anger was short-lived and left 
him sternly cold. She was changed. Her 
fastidious elegance was a thing of the past. 
She was commonly attired as any fisher- 
girl. Her cheap blouse was rent at the 
neck ; its sleeves were stained and in tatters. 
Her rough skirt had been nearly trodden 
off. She was torn and disheveled. She 
had suffered even more from her adventure 
than had Varensky. Her hat lay crushed 


at her feet in the grass. With her wounded - 


hands she was doing her best to twine the 
thick coil of her hair into place. She stood 
confessed for what she was, a fugitive from 
justice. The wildness of the landscape 
made a fitting setting. She looked start- 
lingly untamed. She might have passed 
for a peasant Ophelia, except that her gray 
eyes were calm and her manner was non- 
chalant. 

“There are a good many things, besides 
missing your appointment, for which you 
have to apologize.” 

“T can explain—” 

He cut her short. “Between you and me 
no explanaticns are necessary.” 

She jerked back her head, flattening her 
hands against her sides like a soldier 
standing at attention. “Why not?” 

He took his time to answer. ‘Because 
you're nothing to me.” 

Her face went white, then flamed scarlet, 
as though he had struck her with his open 
palm. “Nothing to you!” She spoke 
slowly. “I, Santa Gorlof, am nothing to 
you! You’re the first man to whom I ever 








offered my heart. 1 
would lie down in thg 
mud that you might 
walk over me. I'd 
let you beat me like 
a dog if I might only 
follow you. I’d starve 
that you might be 
fed, go thirsty that 
you might drink, 
break my body that 
you might not suffer. 
I would die if it would 
give you pleasure.” 
Seeing that her rhet- 
oric was having no 
effect, she sank her 
voice. “ When I could 
have escaped, I waited 
for you. I risked my 
freedom for one last 
sight of you.” She 
clutched at her breast, 
choking down a sob. 
‘And you tell me that 
I’m nothing to you!” 
He was determined 
to remain unmoved 
by Ker emotion. Re- 
garding her stonily, 
he asked: “What 
right had you to be- 
lieve that you were 
anything to me?” 
She laughed for- 
lornly. ‘No right at 


“Tf I had ever 
cared for you,” he 
continued, “in your 
present predicament 
it would all be ended.” 

She raised her brows 
contemptuously. “Of 
course.” 

“Vou see, I’ve 
found out the sort of 
woman you are.” 

“What sort?” 

“‘Need I recall?”’ 

He turned away, searching clumps of 
bushes and hollows for bobbing heads of 
watchers. Her captors might be closing in 
on her. Her indifference to her danger was 
disconcerting. With eyes still fixed on the 
distant landscape, he revealed his thoughts. 

“Your talk of love is paltry. It’s tragic 
farce. You havea husband. You're liable 
to be jailed at any moment.” 

He expected she would retort. When 
she maintained silence, he glanced down at 
his feet, ashamed of what he felt himself 
compelled to tell her. 

“Love! If it were true, and if your 
affection were desired, you have no love to 
offer. Nothing that is youis yours. Your 
hours are numbered. Your body and your 
life are forfeit. ‘The man who is your hus- 
band is leading the hue-and-cry against 
you. If you think you can persuade me to 
go to the scaffold for you, rid yourself of the 
thought. There’ll be no repetition of the 
woods of Vincennes. The victim in that 
case was your lover; I’m not.” He met her 
eyes. “You never deceived me for a 
second. From the (Continued on page 174) 
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An American Wife in Guiana 


A journey, undertaken with misgiving, that proved to be the Great Adventure 


HROUDED in the gray November 
fog, New York harbor melted into 
the background as. our. steamer 
rounded Sandy Hook and headed 

due south. We, the Other :Half.and.my- 
self, in answer to an imperative summons, 
we-e on our way. to:make a new home in 
the tropic wilderness,. in: a: land at once 
strange: and terrifying toone whose lines 
had always fallen in, conventional places. 
The threads, of the life we were breaking 
were many and.clogely interwoven. To 
tear them apart-meant a complete read- 
justment of-habit, custom, and thought. 
In the five short. days of packing and fare- 
wells, there had been no time to think of 
or plan forithe future. But:with the twin 
lights of the Highlands signaling their last 
messages, and the Other Half busied about 
the necessary details incident to our three 
weeks’ trip, my.mind. filled with.forebod- 
ings, and I gave myself up to the luxury 
of regretting! 

The future was unreadable; it held the 
perplexities of the unknown and unex- 
pected. The life from which we had torn 


By Olive Tiffany 


ourselves had been one of settled customs, 
of continuous social activities and long- 
established friendships. I recalled my 
New. York home with its dear, familiar 
things, the rows upon rows of books, the 
pictures, each with its own meaning, the 
soft-toned rugs, “fruits of many: happy 
shopping hours, the telephone to bring:me 
friendly voices—all the visible tokens of 
médérn comfort and luxury, the evidences 
of a'sustainedsafety. Aboveall was theat- 
mosphere of home, the home we had built 
up during the early years of our marriage. 

All this comfort and security we were 
to exchange for—what? A tent and a 
hammock under alien trees. A life de- 
void of old friends and familiar social 


contacts, of every standard of what I 


called civilization. What could I-find in 
the Gold Bush of Surinam to take the 
places of the friends and family from whom 
Thad never been separated for any length 
of time? Then there were the plays, the 
operas, the symphony concerts, the dances 
and dinners that had made up the pleasant 
round of my social life. Was it any won- 


j 


der that as I dropped off to sleep that first 
night I found myself repeating my mar- 
riage vows, “For better or for worse, for 
better or for worse!” 

The morning, however, that I woke to 
the-blazing sunshine of, the Caribbean 
Sea, I woke to a new realization of life. 
Suddenly my“being was flooded with a 
new ‘conception of wifehood. The Other 
Half, like-myself, was facing a new world; 
to develop his big idea, he must conquer 
difficulties greater than my own. My job 
was tocreate for him areal home in what- 
soever place fate was leading us. And 
from this task I determined to wring every 
possible joy. Being a wife.suddenly be- 
came a most absorbing occupation. 

Of the .tropic land to which we were 
going, I knew nothing. I was as vague 
in my conception of South America as 
are most of the péople one knows at home, 
and this‘ vagueness’ was nof dispelled by 
our visits ew route to Haiti and other 
West Indian islands, gateways though 
they may be to that great country to the 
south of us. (Continued on page 148) 
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Whatever trials the natives of Paramaribo.proved in the household, they were wonderful in appear- 
ance, their costumes of red, orange, green, and blue calicoes starched to a standing-alone pitch 
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The most gorgeous social event ever witnessed in the New V orld was the reception at the British 
Embassy for the delegates to the Disarmament Conference. 
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You may read about it here 


A Great Day in Washington 


The world’s greatest journalists were in Washington for the Disarmament 


Conference. 


The most important things they saw, and many important things 


they did not see, are described for you in these Letters from a Senator's Wife 


EAR MaArcEeErY, 

You are entirely right. I should 
be “the most ungrateful wretch 
alive” if I did not realize, with 

something akin to thanksgiving, the won- 
derful opportunity I am having in Wash- 
ington this winter, and find inspiration as 
well as pleasure in my association with fa- 
mous persons from all over the world. To 
sit beside H. G. Wells at luncheon and be- 
hind him at the Sessions of the Conference 
and to receive from him an autographed 
copy of my favorite of all his novels; to 
get a note by special messenger from Julia 
Marlowe—Mrs. Sothern—asking me to 
come and see her behind the scenes after 
any one of her performances this week that 
I could attend, and to go first to admire 
her as Viola in a wonderful performance of 
“Twelfth Night,” and then to admire her 
still more as her own sweet and lovely self 
in the dingy little dressing-room back of 
the Stage; to have Robert Lansing review 
“The Career of David Noble’—I am so 
glad, by the way, that you like this new 
literary child of mine—and Mrs. Coolidge 
cut the cake at the “birthday party for 
‘David’” that the Woman’s National 
Press Club had at my house the day the 
book was published—all these have, in- 
deed, been experiences that I shall never 
cease to remember with a glow of joy. 
But even more thrilling than any purely 
personal pleasure has been the sense of 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


taking a tiny part in a great drama of 
events.in which there have been many 
‘star’ actors; and since there is nothing 
on earth so delightful as sharing with 
the friends we love, the good things we 
have ourselves, I should like to make a 
“composite day” for you out of some of 
these events, choosing the most interesting 
and vital thing that I have done in the 
morning, then in the afternoon, and finally 
in the evening, and have you pretend, if 
you can, that you are coming with me 
while I do them. 

So, first of all, we will.start with the 
Fourth Session of the Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armaments—the most important 
of them all so far, because definite and 
concrete decisions were made at it. You 
have seen, I suppose, the diagrams printed 
in all the big newspapers showing how the 
delegates are seated, but I wish you could 
catch some of their personality as well. 
Mr. Hughes is a perfect presiding officer, 
dignified yet never stiff, with a tremendous 
amount of savoir faire and facility of 
speech, and the courtliness of manner 
that we always think of as belonging to 
gentlemen of the old school. At his left 
is Mr. Balfour, a good deal of fresh, whole- 
some boyishness still left in his fine face, 
who speaks—as do Briand and Viviani— 


entirely without notes, hesitating some- 
times in his choice of words, but never in his 
flow of ideas and his vision of ideals, and 
grasping the lapels of his coat while he 
talks. On Mr. Hughes’s right is Senator 
Lodge, the most finished scholar in Ameri- 
can political life today, and: beyond Mr. 
Root, Senator Underwood, silent, smiling, 
infinitely capable. In these two men I 
can not help taking a special interest, 
since Senator Lodge was in my father’s 
class at Harvard, and Senator Under- 
wood was a student at the University of 
Virginia when my father taught there. 
On the left side of the table you would 
especially notice the noble face and figure 
of Srinivasa Sastri, the representative of 
India, dressed in a gray costume rather 
clerical in appearance, his head covered 
with a snowy turban; and Senator Schan- 
zer of Italy beside him, with a sensitive, 
delicate, bearded face startlingly like those 
shown in religious pictures, and a fluent, 
graceful command of several languages. 
While at the foot of the table you would 
wish to look oftenest, I think, at Dr. 
Wellington Koo of the Chinese delegation, 
former minister to this. country and 
present envoy to Great Britain, young, 
brilliant, compelling—whose lovely little 
wife, by the way, is quite the most beauti- 
ful Oriental woman I have ever seen, and 
is always present at the Sessions, beauti- 
fully dressed, seated in one of the boxes. 
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The Fourth Session was opened with 
a speech by Mr. Hughes in which he 
stated that most satisfactory progress 
had been made by the Committee of the 
whole on the Far East question!—‘‘The 
first subject considered was China,” he 
went on, and then read the “Root Four 
Points” drawn up at the request of the 
Committee by Mr. Root, which consti- 
tute, as the Secretary of State put it, “a 
charter containing an assurance to China 
of protection from acts in derogation of 
her rights to integrity,” and is also a 
“binding agreement for further guidance 
of the Powers.” The resolutions were 
explained, separately and in detail, and 
the formal assent to them by the Powers 
represented at the Conference was asked 
for and given by each one separately. 
Then the Chairman announced that he 
would ask Mr. Lodge to ‘“‘make a commu- 
nication to the Conference which should 
be known at this first opportunity,” as 
the already famous ‘‘Four-Power Pact,” 
as the new ten-year treaty between the 
United States, England, France, and 
Japan with regard to the Islands of the 
Pacific is called. 

“This treaty is both brief and simple,” 

Senator Lodge announced before he read 
it, and indeed—though I am not, of course, 
an authority on the subject—I doubt 
whether any document likely to be so far- 
reaching in its consequence has ever been 
written which is so brief and simple. But 
I hope that this fact, coupled with the 
comfortable feeling which I have heard 
several persons express that “those islands 
are a long way off, and not worth fighting 
over anyway,” has not led you—or rather 
misled you—into underestimating its im- 
portance. In the first place, no great radi- 
cal change can be made in international 
relationships—or in anything else—“‘at one 
fell swoop”; it must come gradually, a 
step at a time, if it is to be successful, 
exactly as a child must learn to read 
its primer long before it can 
cope with a Latin grammar; 
nevertheless it is the first step 
that counts. And this agree- 
ment is, without question, the 
jirst definite step towards event- x 
ual world-wide disarmament. In 
the second place it brings to an 
end the Anglo-Japanese- Alliance 
which has been regarded by 
many as a serious menace to the 
unity of the English-speaking 
races. So this “brief and simple 
paper” which forms the Four- 
Power Pact is likely, in my 
estimation, to go down in history 
with the Magna Charta and the 
Declaration of Independence in 
importance; and it was pre- 
sented to us that morning with a 
speech which was, as Mr. Balfour 
said in replying to it afterward, 
“admirable in its clarity, and 
perfect in its literary form.” 

“The surest way to prevent 
war is to remove the cause of 
war. This is an attempt to re- 
move causes of war over a great 
area of the world’s surface by 
reliance upon the good faith and 
honest intentions of the nations 
which sigti the treaty solving all 
difficulties through the processes 
of diplomacy and joint considera- 


“Agreements of this sort have often 
been made before, I know, only to fail. 
But there has been a far-reaching change 
in the mental condition of men and women 
everywhere. That which really counts is 
the intention of the nations which make 
the agreement. In this hour of trial and 
darkness, which has followed the war with 
Germany, the spirit of the world is no 
longer the same. If we enter upon this 
agreement, which rests only upon the will 
and honor of those who sign it, we will at 
least make a great experiment and appeal 
to the men and women of the nations to 
help us sustain it in spirit and in truth.” 

As was natural, the representatives of 
the other powers at the Conference all 
made replies to this speech of Senator 
Lodge. Mr. Balfour’s was largely a del- 
icately worded swan-song for the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and Prince Tokuwara’s 
a more brief but no less tactful answer to 
that. -Schanzer declared that ‘‘the treaty 
satisfied the Italians,” and Von Karnebeek 
that Holland saw “‘world peace in the 
pact.” Sze expressed the ‘‘satisfaction 
of the Chinese for hlv granted.’’ Cartier, 
speaking for Belgium, ‘‘concurred with all 
his heart.” D’Alte, speaking for Portugal, 
dwelt on the ‘‘great power of faith.” 
Seldom, if ever, I believe, has a series of 
more eloquent and fitting speeches been 
delivered upon one occasion—but I think 
the laurels should go to the one made by 
Viviani for France, with its key-note, 
“France ‘as never declined to stand by 
her plighted word,” its poignant picture 
of his own country, and his clear exposition 
of the mental, as well as the physical, 
condition of Europe, which is so different 
from that of America. 

‘Senator Lodge referred to the Pacific 
Regions as being far removed . . . and 
a wish was expressed that the will of peace 
should extend to other parts of the world. 
Ah, gentlemen, to whom could these words 
sound more welcome than to the French 
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HE shouting and the tu- 

mult of the suffrage fight 
are things of yesterday; the 
responsibility of the vote faces 
women now, today. How will 
they meet it? How can they 
meet it? The answer to the 
first question depends upon the 
answer to the second, and Good 
Housekeeping is going to answer 
that in a series of brilliant arti- 
cles by one of this country’s 
most dependable journalists and 
students of women’s problems, 
Elizabeth Frazer. The first 
article, “Educating Woman in 
Politics,” willappearnext month. 
If you follow the series, you 
will know how to vote at the 
national election in November 





tion and conciliation.” 
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delegation? i say this, thinking of all the 
suffering that we have had to go through, 
having in mind the mourning families, 


the dead who cover our soil, the fijleen’ 


hundred thousand tombs that are on such 
bare and barren ground that we wonder if 
spring will ever bring flowers enough to 
decorate these tombs... .” 

“‘T wish I could impress upon you the 
significance of the fact,” one of the great 
writers here for the Conference—an 
American, not a Frenchman—said to me, 
“that when we build a war memorial, it 
always takes the form of a triumphant, 
exultant, youthful figure of victory. 
When the French build one, it is always 
a tragic figure of death—death in its most 
dreadful form.” I thought of that earn- 
estly as I listened to Viviani’s question, 
“Will spring ever bring enough flowers 
to cover our tombs?” and I want you to 
think of it, too, Margery, whenever you 
hear stupid or ignorant or wicked criti- 
cism of the attitude of the French at this 
Conference. 

The next treat in our “composite 
day” will be the luncheon at the Ra- 
leigh, attended by more than five hun- 
dred representative women, which the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the District of Columbia Federation 
gave in honor of the four women on the 
Advisory Board of the Conference—Mrs. 
Winter, Mrs. Egan, Mrs. Edson, and Mrs. 
Bird. It was held on Mrs. Winter’s birth- 
day, since, as she is both President of the 
General Federation and a member of the 
Board, she was what I think might be 
called an ‘‘extra-special” guest of honor! 
She.is a wonderfully fine speaker, and after 
being introduced by Mrs. Frizzell, the 
District President, who presided, and pre- 
sented by her with a beautiful bouquet of 
roses, she acted as toast mistress for the 
occasion, standing at the center of the 
honor table, which ran the entire length of 
the great ball-room, dressed in pure white 

—a commanding, forceful, and 
splendid figure. Lady Geddes 
and Lady Borden were there that 
day, representing the British 
delegates; Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. 
Wallace, Mrs. Fall, and Mrs. 
Davis, wives of our own Cabinet 
members; Madame Sze and Ma- 
dame Hu Wang from China, 
Madame Saburi from Japan, 
Madame Batigne from France, 
and many others. 

Most of them spoke, bringing 
to the women of America special 
messages from their respective 
countries. I think perhaps the 
one who interested me most of 
all was Miss Nellie Scanlon of 
New Zealand. I have had a 
great, if somewhat vague, interest 
in that remote country ever 
since I learned two years ago 
that it had the ‘lowest infant 
death-rate of any place in the 
world, and that our own National 
Maternity Bill, for which I 
worked so long and so hard, was 
modeled to a certain extent 
after a New Zealand pattern. 
But I did not know, until I 
heard Miss Scanlon speak, that 
New Zealand was also the first 
country in the worid to give 

| equal suffrage to women—I use 

the word (Continued on page 98) 
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In the kitchen of 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 
cabinets as well as all 
other kitchen equip- 
ment, both large and 
small, are given a pro- 
longed practical test 
so that their value to 
the housekeeper 
may be fairly judged 
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Kitchen Cabinets as Work Centers 
We Have Found Them Great Step-Savers 


HE kitchen cabinet is no longer the 
novelty as it might possibly have been 
considered originally. It now holds a 
place as one of the most helpful pieces of 

kitchen equipment. It isin reality the housekeeper’s 
work bench, for here are stored all the tools and food 
materials which she is going to need in the prepara- 
tion of a meal, with the exception, of course, of 
those foods which must be kept in the refrigerator. 
What could be more convenient for the cook than 
to be able to stand in one spot and have within 
reaching distance everything required for preparing 
her cake? 

The efficiency of the cabinet is greatly increased 
when it is located very close to the two other im- 
portant pieces of kitchen equipment, namely, the 
sink and the range. This indispensable trio, when 
compactly arranged, makes for quickness and dis- 
patch in the preparation of meals. But the cabinet 
alone heads the list as one of the greatest step-savers 
—and, therefore, time-savers—in the household. 

Very often the arrangement of windows appar- 
ently makes the addition of a kitchen cabinet impos- 
sible, but the clever housekeeper, by exercising her 
ingenuity, can sometimes find a place for a cabinet 
by installing it with one end against the wall. This 
often makes a good arrangement, especially where 





the kitchen is extremely large, for one corner can 
then be made a compact work: center. 

It is possible now to obtain a variety of kitchen 
cabinets of a much stronger and more solid construc- 
tion than used to be available. It is just as neces- 
sary that the manufacturers give as much attention 
to strength of construction and good workmanship 
as to design, for, does not the cabinet have just as 
much use as the range or the sink? The work ac- 
complished at it is of a different nature, it is true, 
nevertheless its durability should be comparable. 
Whether the construction is of wood or metal makes 
very little difference, just so long as it is good. The 
doors should be sturdy, with effective locks and 
strong hinges. The working surface, too, should be 
solid, having no tendency to buckle. 

Kitchen cabinets have many similar features 
which increase their usefulness. The flour bin is 
a part of almost every commercial cabinet. The 
capacity is usually fairly large. Because of its 
probable dryness due to its location, it makes an ex- 
cellent place to store flour. And the sifter through 
which the flour must pass insures the necessary sift- 
ing before measuring. The bottom opening is 
usually about the size of a measuring cup, so that 
both time and utensils may be saved in measuring. 
The knife drawer, when partitioned into sections 





The Institute has 
thoroughly endorsed 
the kitchen cabinet 
as a time- and step- 
It has been 
found to be one of the 
most valuable pieces 
of kitchen equip- 
ment, holding a place 
almost as important 
as the range and sink 
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74 Kitchen Gabinets as Work Centers 


of various sizes for kitchen knives and 
forks, spoons, and the smaller devices such 
as the can opener, egg-beater, apple corer, 
cooky cutter, scissors, etc., makes a very 
compact arrangement and at the same time 
climinates the necessary fumbling which is 
bound to occur in a drawer without parti- 
tions when looking for a small device. If 
the drawer is not already provided with 
partitions, they may easily be added, and 
will be found of untold value in saving the 
time, to say nothing of the patience, of the 
worker. Blotting paper makes an excellent 
lining for a drawer of this type. It protects 
the drawer, protects the cutlery, and may 
easily be renewed when necessary. 

The bread and cake drawer, too, is a 
commendable feature. This drawer is 
provided with a sliding cover with per- 
forations for ventilation. Some such 
drawers have an inner container which is 
easily removed for cleaning. 

Then, the wooden support for the food- 
chopper is an advantage, especially where 
the only working surface in the room is of 
vitreous enamel, because on such a surface 
there is the tendency for it to slip, possibly 
damaging the enamel. 

The sliding drop door, similar to the rolled 
top on a desk, is a good feature because it 
is entirely out of the way of the worker. 

While a few of the smaller details such 
as the book rack, and bill hook, etc. make 
for convenience, a great many of these ac- 
cessories really detract from the cabinet 
because, in the first place, they are usually 
of frail construction, and in the second 
place, they become typical catch-alls. And 
what is more of a nuisance than a catch-all? 

While these ready-built cabinets simplify 
the kitchen cabinet problem, and because 
of their portable nature they are an ad- 
vantage to the housekeeper who is not 
permanently located, there are, how- 
ever, many housekeepers who are either 
well supplied with built-in cupboards or 
do not feel they can afford to invest in 
a ready-built cabinet. A little ingenuity 
on the part of the housekeeper in replan- 
ning the design, coupled with a little skill 
on the part of the carpenter or male mem- 
ber of the family, can easily produce a 
transformation of the ordinary cupboard, 
having just a series of shelves and drawers, 
into the modern work center. The fea- 
tures which make the ready-built cabinet 
so useful can be purchased separately from 
kitchen cabinet manufacturers and _in- 
stalled in the home-made cupboard to 
increase its efficiency. 

We believe that kitchen cabinet space 
should be devoted entirely to those things 
which will have immediate or constant use. 
All excess supplies should be kept in an 
auxiliary storage cupboard and the cabinet 





Tor SECTION—UPPER SHELF 


4 Bowls nested, 1 pt. to 2 qts, capacity 
2 Measuring cups, glass and metal 
1 Covered casserole 
44 Dozen custard cups 
Lemon squeezer 
Funnel 


Top SECTION—LOWER SHELF 
Food materials 


UTENSIL DRAWER 
Bread knife 
Large slicing knife 
Knives Paring knife 
Medium-iength spatula 
Broad spatula 
Case knife 


1 Large 2-tined fork 
Forks 1 Small fork 

1 Medium wooden spoon 

1 Slotted wooden spoon 
Spoons 1 Plated tablespoon 

2 Plated teaspoons 

1 Set measuring spoons 


Small grater 
Can opener 
Ice pick 
Pair scissors 
Small Medium-sized egg-beater 

Devices Apple corer 
Corkscrew and bottle opener 
Biscuit, doughnut, and cooky cutters 
Knife sharpener 
Potato masher 


ToweL DRAWER 
1 Dozen dish towels 
1 Dozen glass towels 
1 Dozen hand towels 
¥% Dozen dish cloths 
5 Yards cheese-cloth 


BASE SECTION—SHELF 


1 Muffin pan 

2 Layer cake pans 
1 Cooky sheet 

2 Cake rests 

1 Pudding pan 

1 Food-chopper 

1 Oblong cake pan 
Rolling pin 

Flour sifter 

Pie pan 

Bread pan 

Puree strainer 


BASE SECTION—BOTTOM 


1% at. double-boiler 

I pt. lipped saucepan 

1-2 qt. Berlin saucepan and cover 
1-3 qt. Berlin saucepan and cover 
1-5 qt. Berlin saucepan and cover 
1 Roasting pan 

1 Frying pan 

1 Colander 


supplies replenished when necessary. 
Utensils, too, which are designed for special 

















A partitioned drawer for 
cutlery, etc., a drawer for 
bread and cake, the coffee 
mill attached to the cabi- 
net—all make for efficiency 


purposes and used once or twice a vear 
should be stored elsewhere, if possible. 

These extra storage cabinets can be pur- 
chased for the purpose or can easily be 
built by any apt carpenter to conform 
in design with the kitchen cabinet, and 
placed. beside it as a side section. [f, 
however, the space will not permit, it can 
just as well be located in some remote 
corner of the room, because it is only oc- 
casionally that one goes to it. When hav- 
ing these storage cabinets built it is quite 
important that the depth be not more than 
fourteen inches so that supplies and uten- 
sils will be easily seen and readily accessi- 
ble. The Institute has had drawn to scale 
for you storage sections with which vou 
can flank the central working section of 
your cabinet.. This working drawing has 
been made so that your carpenter or con- 
tractor can easily follow it, and it has been 
published in our bulletin called “ Kitchens 
Planned for Convenience,” which we would 
be pleased to send you upon receipt of 
fifteen cents in stamps. 

As space in a cabinet is at a premium 
because of the variety of things which 
it must contain, it should be carefuliy 
planned and utilized to greatest advantage. 
The general arrangement is this: Save 
the top cupboard shelves for food supplies 
and such utensils as casseroles, custard 
cups, etc. Then the lower cabinet can be 
used for the remainder of the utensils, and 
the drawers for cutlery and linen. The 
cabinet is not the place for service dishes. 
They should be stored by themselves either 
in the dining-room or in one of the storage 
sections of the cabinet. Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE has given a consider- 
able amount of thought, through its many 
years of experience, to the utensils which 
are most helpful for general usage, and it 
has compiled a list for you, so that in out- 
fitting your cabinet you will be guarded 
against selecting unnecessary utensils. 
This list may have to be slightly varied 
depending upon the size of the cabinet 
and the size of the family, but in any 
event, in your selection include only 
well-made and well-designed utensils. 
You will find them the best investments 
in the end. 

The tea pot and coffee pot we have not 
included in our list of utensils because, 
while they are used in most homes, they 
are not necessarily a part of the equipment 
of every home, and the housekeeper often 
prefers to keep them in the dining-room 
rather than the kitchen. 

The coffee mill, too, was a device omitted 
from our list because of its special nature. 
But, if it is needed, it will be found most 
convenient when permanently attached to 
the end of the kitchen cabinet. 
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All photographs on the IN- 
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By Marion 


Good 


F some one could discover some simple 
but effective method for exterminat- 
ing the clothes moth in all its stages, 
his fortune would be made. Mr. 

J. I. Gillespie, who. bas carried on consider- 
able investigating along this line, has been 
kind enough to cooperate in writing this 
article to the extent of giving us some of 
the results of his valuable experience. 

It is only when one knows something of 
the nature and life history of the clothes 
moth that he can thoroughly appreciate 
why the actual extermination is such a 
problem. The miller moth or adult 
moth which you see flying about is in 
itself a harmless creature. Her life is 
very short, and her only function is to 
breed. She usually deposits her eggs on 
some animal fiber such as fur or wool, so 
as to provide food for the larvae when 
they hatch out. This is not always 
true, however, as she does not nest 
her eggs, but is quite apt to drop 
them anywhere, apparently for- 
getting about them. After several 
weeks the egg hatches into the 


worm or larva, at first having the / 


appearance of a tiny white cater- 
pillar, and it is this little pest that 
does the damage. It begins to feed 
immediately, preferring as its diet 
such materials as fur, wool, and silk, 
or combinations of these wit]. other 
materials, and you will note that 
they are all of animal origin. This 
food passes through its body and 


forms a case in which it completely 4 


hides itself. Aftér a short time it 
evolves into the flying moth—and 
the story begins again. : 

The actual killing of a moth in any 
one of its stages by any other than 
physic:l means is a pretty difficult 
thing todo. A poisonous gas, one that 
is heavier than air, administered over 
a long period of time is the most effective 
killer of the egg and larva. This, however, 
Is not practical as a household method, 
but the nearest approach to it is pyre- 
thrum powder or a product of similar 
effect. Pyrethrum is a flower which 


1s imported from Japan and is sold here 
in the form of powder. A characteristic 
odor emanates from it and acts as a nerve 
Polson, thus paralyzing the insect. When 
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Housekeeping 


pyrethrum powder is burned, it gives off 
its poisonous vapor very suddenly. This 
is effective for roaches and ants, but is not 
so effective for moths as the slow, prolonged 
treatment. The flying moth is an elusive 
creature. Not being able to eat, it can not 
be poisoned by food, and having a keen 
sense by which it detects distasteful odors, it 
flies away and hence is not affected by them. 

It all simmers down to the fact that pre- 
vention is a thousand times more valuable 
than cure. The adult moth is more apt 
to deposit her eggs in dark, undisturbed 
places. Therefore, the wise thing to do 
is to remove clothes from the closets fre- 
quently. Hang them outdoors if possible, 
and brush them well. Then, before 
putting them back, clean the closet thor- 
oughly, washing it if possible, wiping the 
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Bulletins 


Kitchen Planning.... ........ 15¢ 
The First Kitchen Outfitted.... 15¢ 
Washing without Boiling...... I5C 
Canning by Safe Methods...... 15¢ 


Cooking by Temperature...... LOC 


Fireless Cookery.............. IOC 
An Efficient Home Laundry.... roc 
List of Tested and Approved De- 
vices, a record of all the de- 
vices which have the approval 
of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
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woodwork, and injecting into the cracks 
a solution of one-half turpentine and one- 
half carbolic acid. The odor of this solu- 
tion is not very pleasant, so the closet 
should be aired thoroughly before returning 
the clothes to it. 

If there are any garments which are not 
to have immediate use, pack them away. 
There are several methods of doing this, 
but before you start, be sure that the 








The cedar chest makes an ex- 
cellent place to store clothes, 
but they must first be cleaned 
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clothes have been cleaned and, if possible, 
pressed. Insects favor soil spots. The 
heat of the iron and steam will kill any 
eggs which happen to be present. For 
storing the clothes, tarred paper or bags 
are preferable, although newspapers or 
any good, strong wrapping paper may be 
substituted, provided the wrapping is 
well done. The paper is used only to keep 
the moths out, and any paper will do this 
if it is sealed. In sealing, however, do 
not use paste, as this attracts roaches, but 
use twine generously. 

Cedar chests make excellent storage 
places. Repellents such as naphthalene 
balls, camphor, etc., which are distasteful 
to the moth, but will not kill it, are often 
advocated, but the most recent theory with 
regard to them is that they sometimes do 

more harm than good for this reason: 
When the adult moth carrying eggs 
comes into the presence of one of 
these repellents, she becomes un- 
comfortable, and in her effort to 
get away she drops some of the eggs 
in order to give herself more free- 
dom. As camphor and naphthalene 


iY will not kill the eggs, they hatch into 


larve and damage ensues. 

Portiéres, draperies, and _ floor 
coverings should be brushed fre- 
quently. With the vacuum cleaner 
moth eggs do not stand much chance, 
but where the cleaner can not be 
used, due precaution should be 
taken. 

The best way to protect furs 
during the months when they are 
not in use is to put them in cold 
storage. Moths relish the natural 
skins, but it is an interesting fact 
that they have a tendency to shun 
fur which has been dyed. This is 
because the analine dye which has 
been used is powerfully antiseptic 
and has insecticidal properties as _ well. 
Incidentally, it is never wise to sprinkle 
any so-called moth killer or repellent on 
a fur coat which bas been dyed, as a chem- 
ical action is liable to result with the ana- 
line dye in the skin. 

For the same reason, also, you should 
never put camphor, naphthalene, or even 
tarred paper with dyed: Persian rugs. A 
valuable (Continued on page 170) 
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ABINET, Kitchen—You al] 
know the kitchen cabinet, but do 
you all know it by the happy ex- 
perience of using one of these com- 

pact work centers in your own kitchen? 
They revolutionize the large, inconvenient 
kitchens that seem hopeless to work in 
with comfort. We have seen a kitchen 
cabinet placed with-its side against the 
wall, thus projecting into the room itself. 
But its position proved a real step-saver, 
while in addition it took advantage of the 
light from a window at the worker’s left. 
Experiment with your kitchen in your 
mind’s eye, and see if you have not the 
space for a kitchen cabinet. 


Cast Iron—This used to be almost 
the only available material for cooking 
utensils. In consequence cooking utensils 
were heavy, and washing them was a task 
that called for actual strength. It is 
probably because of this that kitchen sinks 
were originally set so low, making it so 
difficult to change the plumber’s stand- 
ards for length of pipe. Today there are 
a good many lighter utensils available, 
but sthe canny housekeeper will still find 
cabinet space for an old-fashioned iron 
kettle, a frying-pan, and a muffin pan 
from which the most delectable of corn 
muffins can be served. When new, these 
utensils must be thoroughly seasoned by 
first cleansing the pores and then filling 
them with tried-out suet. 


Circuit—In order that a current of 
electricity may flow, it is absolutely es- 
sential that a complete circuit exists. A 
path must be provided for the current 
from the source of power, and another 
path returning to it. In our present-day 
practise these paths take the form of me- 
tallic (generally copper) wires or con- 
ductors suitably separated or insulated 
from one another, so that the current shall 
not be “short-circuited” or by-passed be- 
fore it reaches the point where we wish it 
to do useful work. 

At every lamp socket and attachment 
socket in your home you have two wires 
terminated which, if you traced them and 
the wires to which they are connected, 
would lead you back to the source of. your 
electric power, .the dynamo in the central 
station. If you have no lamp in the lamp 
socket and no appliance connected, there 


is no electrical connection between the 
76 


The Housekeeper’s Dictionary of Facts 


Nuggets of Housekeeping Wisdom 


WHAT is adictionary? The Cen- 

tury Dictionary says it must not 
only contain a list of words with their 
definitions, but it must also have 
concise information regarding them. 
In this housekeeper’s dictionary 
which we shall print from time to 
time, it is the latter part that will 
be emphasized. We wish to give you 
first-hand help on the innumerable 
smaller problems of the household. 
Will you not, then, write us about 
the things which have puzzled you ? 


two wires, and so the circuit is not complete 
and no current flows. As soon, however, 
as you attach a lamp, a motor, or a heating 
appliance, assuming that the switch is 
turned on, the circuit is completed, the 
current flows, and you get useful work 
from the electricity in the form of light, 
or power, or heat. 

If you will consider the necessity for 
having a complete path from the dynamo 
to your appliance and back to the dynamo 
again, you will -understand why, if you 
have a broken wire, a blown fuse, or a loose 
connection, the electrical circuit will be 
incomplete, or open as we call it, and no 
current will flow, so that it will be impos- 
sible to operate the device under these 
conditions. 


Coal—Coal must be conserved. Waste 
in its use means astounding inroads into 
the household purse. In ordering next 
winter’s supply for delivery in the spring 
or summer months, call for a mixture of 
one-half each of stove and nut coal sizes 
for use in the furnace, if the house is 
moderate in size. Another economical 
mixture calls for the same proportion of 
nut and pea sizes. Stove and egg coal 
used to be sold for furnace use, but unless 
the boiler is extremely large, the smaller 
coals give as much heat and are easier to 
control. A separate bin for the kitchen 
range will pay if you use coal for cooking. 
Have this bin filled with nut coal, for it is 
much easier to manage in this compara- 
tively small firebox. 


Conduit—In order that the wiring in 
your home may be shielded from mechan- 
ical injury, the insulated wires themselves 
are drawn into metallic pipes similar in 
appearance to your gas or water pipes. 
The pipes are called conduit. Other 
means of protecting wires are to encase 


them in a flexible steel sheath or run them 
in metal molding. The metal molding 
makes a convenient means of carrying 
wires safely and neatly from an outlet in 
a room to a socket conveniently located. 
This molding can be run on walls and is 
small and neat in appearance, so that the 
finished job is not at all unsightly. If, 
as is frequently the case, you find that you 
have not enough outlets, or if they are not 
conveniently placed, you will find that 
by using metal molding you can get ex- 
cellent results at a relatively slight ex- 
pense. 


Current A. C. and D. C.—In some 
large cities direct current is supplied by 
the central station. Farm lighting plants 
operating with storage batteries furnish 
direct current. In most other cases the 
current used in the household is alternat- 
ing current. 

From the standpoint of the housekeeper 
it is not so important to understand the 
difference between the two types of cur- 
rent as it is to recognize the fact that there 
is a difference and to know which type is 
being supplied for her use. Either direct 
current or alternating current will work 
equally as well with the ordinary house- 
hold heating appliances, provided the 
voltage corresponds with the voltage rat- 
ing of the appliance. The heating effect 
of an ampere of alternating current is the 
same as that of an ampere of direct 
current. 

Where motors are concerned, however, 
special care must be taken to see that the 
motor is designed to suit the current on 
which it is to be used. A motor designed 
for alternating current only, can not be 
operated on direct current, and vice versa. 
There are, however, some motors, usually 
in the small sizes, which can be used on 
either direct current or alternating current. 
These are generally known as universal 
motors. It is important, then, in purchas- 
ing any piece of equipment having a motor, 
to know the type of current—that is. 
whether it is A. C. (alternating current) 
or D. C. (direct current)—the voltage, 
and, if alternating current, the frequency. 
This latter factor has to do with the num- 
ber of reversals of current and is spoken 
of as so many cycles. For example, a 
widely used frequency for home lighting 
and power is 60 cycles, meaning 60 com- 
plete alternating current waves each second. 
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f the soups that we eat every day, 


The United States 
of good health 


Good soup eaten regularly every day is a b 


of robust health. Point to any place on the 

the United States and there Campbell’s Sous 
making healthier, happier people. Because 
soups are so good and so convenient, Amé 
have learned to appreciate soup at its real 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 
is a thick, rich, nourishing blend. The de 


flavor and great food value of this soup come 
the medium-sized ox tail joints, choice and 
daintily diced carrots and golden turnips, selecte 
ley, crisp white celery, a touch of French leek 
parsley grown on our own farms all the year 


21 kinds 12 cents a 
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Sewing Room 


DISCOVERIES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


HAVE you any Kitchen Discoveries—discoveries that have 

helped to lighten your daily tasks in the kitchen? One dollar 
will be paid for each suggestion printed, and you will help us by 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop, rather than merely a stamp, 
for the return of unavailable material. Address GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


To Keep Washcloths. in Their Place— 
Perhaps there -are other Goop. HousEKEEPING 
readers who are troubled by the.almost daily 
task ‘of picking up family washcloths, which 
are often lying all-over the bathroom rather 
than hung on their respective hooks.. The 
tape loops which are sometimes sewn on the 
washcloths are hard to findand pick apart 
when the cloth is wet. ‘So I have. solved the 
peckices by investing in small, ivory rings one- 

alf inch in diameter, procurable in almost any 
notion department.’ Sew one of these rings 
firmly to a corner of each washcloth, and I 
promise you will find each washcloth hung in 
its proper place from that time on. 
Mrs. G. S., Minn. 


Slip Petticoats—In making slip petticoats 
for my growing girls, I do not sew up the 
shoulder seams, but face them back for abéut 
two inches and sew on the under side of{ the 
fronts, and the upper side of the backs, three 
snap fasteners about an inch apart. The skirt 
may then be adjusted at the shoulder seams to 
suit the length of the dress with which it is 
worn, for although theoretically all the dresses 
are the same length, some shrink more than 
others in laundering, and it is hard to have the 
petticoats and dresses of identical length. 

Mrs. S. W. F., N. J. 


Evening Stocking Darning—Darning dark 
stockings at night was quite an ordeal for 
me until I discovered that by inserting my 
electric spot-light in the stocking and darning 
the stocking over the illuminated glass end, the 
— was made quite simple. Aside from the 
ight enabling me to darn faster and more 
neatly, I found the glass surface an excellent 
darner. Mrs. W.G. H., Pa. 


When Making Silk Cording—It is often 
impossible to buy suitable cord for silk, satin, 
and other thin materials, as the regulation cord 
sold in the shops is rather heavy, not always 
graded sufficiently as to size, and has a 
twist which the silk covering does not always 
disguise. I have found an excellent substitute 
in the use of wool of any size, color, or condi- 
tion. You can regulate the size of the cording 
by the number of strands of wool selected. 
Furthermore, the wool is light, and cording 
made from it can be sewn on very easily. In 
this way, old, faded, and otherwise useless wool 
becomes highly useful. Mrs. W. T., N. J. 


A Laundry Bag—The most satisfactory 
laundry bag I ever had I made from a yard of 
thirty-six-inch cretonne. I folded it lengthwise 
and shaped it at the top so as to fit over a coat 
hanger. On the front side, I cut a slit long 
enough to push the soiled clothes through, and 
bound it firmly. Then I cut the back side of the 
bag longer, enough to enable me to turn it up 
at the bottom for a flap, which I fastened on the 
front side with five large snap fasteners. With 
a bag made in this way, the bottom can be 
unsnapped and the laundry dropped out with- 
out removing the bag from the hook on the 
closet door. - M. K. A., Okla. 


When Lengthening Dresses—When it is 
necessary to lengthen my little girl’s dresses, | 
find the regular gauze bandage which comes in 
rolls of different widths just the thing to use in 
facing them. The gauze shrinks so little that if 
it is placed on the under side when stitching, 
the hem will be perfectly smooth and not 
wrinkled when ironed. Mrs. M,-K., Ia. 


A Bath Mitten—When one of your Turk- 
ish towels is growing old, use part of it to make 
a bath mitten to wear when you are giving 
baby his bath. Make the mitten rather loose- 
fitting for your hand and button at the wrist. 
The warmth of your mittened hand will be 
agreeable to the baby. L. M. Q., Pa. 


A Child’s Bedspread—A spread’ that will 
help entertain a sick child can be made. of blue 
galatea or’solid-colored gingham. . Make the 
spread any desired size; then pull apart the 
pages of a linen story book and stitch these 
on the spread, leaving spaces.between the vari- 
ous pages. I have known a child to be enter- 
tained for an hour at a time with this spread. 

Mes. C. P. B., Tex: 


Renovating Cretonne Draperies—When I 
took down my cretonne draperies this year, the 
cloth was still perfectly good, but the sun had 
faded the colors. I laundered the draperies, 
then while they were still hot from the ironing, 
I took regular school coloring crayons and went 
over the designs. I used the color sparingly 
where little color was needed, and pressed 
harder where the color was deepest in the 
original design. Then I put plain paper over 
the work and pressed it with a hot iron. The 
curtains looked like new. Mrs. H. A. C., Ind. 


Buttonholes on Sheer Material—Have 
you ever been discouraged when making but- 
tonholes in material which frays out easily? 
Try the following: Mark with chalk the place 
where you wish to put the buttonholes, also the 
size. Take the garment to a place where ma- 
chine hemstitching is done and have them run 
the machine over each chalk line. The hem- 
stitching can then be cut as for picoting and 
the buttonholes worked over the picot. In this 
way, you will have a neat, satisfactory button- 
hole. Mrs. F. E. C., Conn. 


Setting in Insertion—When making my 
baby clothes, I discovered a method of setting 
in insertion which I have used since on all sheer 
material. Hems on either side are avoided by 
having a line of hemstitching made where you 
intend the insertion to go. Cut through the 
hemstitching and sew the insertion to either 
side with fine stitches. This saves much time 
in rolling hems and produces a neat finish. 

Mrs. E. T. N., O. 


A Crochet Hook for the Emergency—A 
crochet hook is a useful adjunct to the sewing 
basket or to the dressing-table equipment. 
When the end of a drawstring or tape dis- 
appears within its casing, insert the hook and 
quickly draw it out. A. J. D., Mass. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 
Akron—ir Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pear! 

. Altoona—Bendheim's 1302—11th Ave. 
Asburv Park—Pest Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthon — Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall C6. 
Birmingham—219 North roth St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main Sr. 

Rutte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Camden—C urran’s, 110 B’dway 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
poncueccay a pe se oe Bldg. ) 

——30 E. Randolph St.(Room 502 
Chicago{— 39% Sheridan Rd.(Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W. IL. Wnite Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—Norih Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D., F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—Wm. C. Goodwin 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—Orner's, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S, Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 

Jack sonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Johns‘own, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 
Main St. 
Los Angeles—sos New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
McKeesport—Wnm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—z21 Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So, Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St.(onop.CityHall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
NewHaven—153 Court St.(2nd fl’r) 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll's, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Adler St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island— Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P.O. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 


San Francisco—PhelanjBldg.Arc’d. 


San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
S.ivannah-—Globe Shoe Co. 
ochenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—Fidelity Bldg. (8th floor) 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1310 F. St. S 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 4 
Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co. 
Woonsocket—Martin Shoe Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
VYakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—-Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 


an Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
J ( Ir Agencies in 244 other cities. 
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* OWhat a difference 


Cantilever Shoes make 


“Oh, come along.” 

But Dorothy dropped back limply in 
her chair. “My feet hurt, Peggy. Hon- 
estly, I feel just all in.” 

Peggy kept Bess from leaving, then 
went at Dorothy again. “You’ve been 
shopping with us not two hours and here 
you are, letting your feet spoil your fun.” 

“T guess if your feet hurt the way mine 
do, you—” 

“They used to, Dorothy,” Peggy in- 
terrupted, “only I did something about 
it. My feet used to throb like a tooth- 
ache. They spoiled ever so many good 
times. I was getting to bea real grouch, 
when Bess got me into Cantilevers. 

“And look at Bess! She took a long 
tramp this morning, she’s been shopping 
with us, but—can you see her missing 
this tea and the dancing tonight? Indeed 
she won’t! She’s been wearing Cantilever 
Shoes most all the time and never has a 
bit of foot trouble. She took the 
phy: ical director’s advice at col- 
ege, like most of the other girls. 

“You'll just love Cantilevers, 

Dorothy, they’re such good 
form and so good-looking. See 
how neat and trim ours are. 
And while you’re feeling 
wretched, tired, just all -in, 
we’re up and ready for any- 
thing. Dorothy, I can’t be- 
gin to tell you what comfort 
Cantilevers are—they make 
you feel full of pep.” 


ii Wha ths tha thn ha 


Antile 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere; 


Dorothy squirmed, but she could think 
of nothing to say. 

The following morning three girls en- 
ter.d the nearest Cantilever Store. From 
that time on, Dorothy was to realize 
what a difference Cantilever Shoes 
make in one’s enjoyment of every- 
thing. 


* * * + * 


And why shouldn’t every girl, every 
woman of any age, enjoy the supreme 
foot comfort that Cantilevers give? They 
fit like a soft glove. The ordinary shoe 
seldom fits the arch of the foot. A stiff 
shank will not conform to the curve 
of your foot arch, nor will it flex with 
your arch in walking. Cantilevers do 
both. 


When you lace Cantilevers, the flexible 
shanks fit right snug under both arches and 
support them, not like a crutch, but gently 
and completely, without any restraint, giving 
perfect circulation and freedom. Your feet 

feel light and springy. 


Stop wearing tight shoes that 
weaken the muscles and ligaments 
of your feet. Wear Cantilevers 
and bring your feet back to life. 
Go to the nearest dealer now for a 
fitting. 


If no dealer listed at the left is 
near you, write to the manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carl- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. for 
the address of a nearby dealer and 
a copy of the Cantilever Shoe 
Booklet which everyone ought to 
read. 
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You ask me— 


why it’s called U. S. N. Deck 
Paint? Here’s the answer. 

Years ago it withstood, better 
than any other paint, the mauling 
it got on the decks of ships— 
Scorched by tropic sun, frozen 
by northern gales, storm-beaten, 
sea-washed, bitten and scraped 
by chain and cable. It adorned 
many a famous warrior—Peary’s 
“‘Roosevelt”’—the sturdy little 
“Esperanto.” 

Then, folks dissatisfied with 
the “garden variety’? of house 
paints began to use U. S. N. 
Deck Paint for porches, floors, 
walls—for' most paintable sur- 
faces. ‘Fhey demanded it in 
every possible shade. Today, 
under the famous old name, U.S. 
N. Deck Paint enjoys a reputa- 
tion for unequalled sturdiness 
and beauty. 

You’ll find it at the best deal- 
ers. Let me know what you 
think of it after you’ve painted 
that wall or those breakfast room 
chairs. Lots of folks do write 
me care of The Billings-Chapin 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE PAINTER 
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Universal Paint 
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Duestion-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 





Raw vs. Pasteurized DF: WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and “‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” and ‘“‘ Reducing and 
Weight.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 


Milk 

In up-state cities, dipped 
milk delivered. to, the con- 
sumer in a-few hours after 
milking was considered 
good until one.of the. large 
distributors came into t 
town. The Board of Health 
then decreed that all milk 
had to.be pasteurized and 
bottled. This drove many 
of the farmer pedlers out. 
The fact that-milk had to 


Increasing, the 


dresséd . envelop. 


be pasteurized put the 
balance of them out. I 
was born and raised in the 
country and knew hundreds 
of boys and girls living ‘in 
the country who drank milk 
before there was any killing 
of cattle by the state. I 
do not know of a single 
case of consumption among them. One reliable 
dairyman who peddles his milk tells me he has six- 
teen doctors on his list, and one is a specialist for 
children. He has a small child for whom he buys 
this milk. I have my opinion respecting the matter, 
but I would appreciate an opinion from you. 


Lo Ac Rs NO’. 


My opinion is that the sooner pure, fresh 
milk from healthy cows, kept in sanitary 
condition, can be delivered to the consumer, 
the better. If the farmer can deliver his own 
milk of this kind to his customers, it is far 
better than to have the milk put into a general 
supply and then pasteurized and bottled. 
If milk comes from long distances, and from 
all kinds of herds, it is a wise provision in a 
large city to require the milk to be pasteurized 
and bottled. There is no question in my mind 
but that fresh, clean, unpasteurized milk is more 
wholesome if it can be obtained. Neverthe- 
less, it is highly desirable that bovine tubercu- 
losis should be exterminated. There are many 
different kinds of tuberculosis, that of the lungs 
being more common, but all organs of the 
body may be attacked, ,including the glands 
of the neck. The fact that you have never 
known a case of tuberculosis among the 
children of the country counts for nothing 
as against the overwhelming testimony on 
record that farmers’ children are almost as 
likely to have tuberculosis as those of any 
other class. 


for Longer Life. 


Too Much Clothing Harmful 


Will you kindly express your opinion relative to 
parents’ risking children’s health while following the 
tashion of having them wear socks in cold, damp 
weather, especially in autumn and winter months. 
Is it not more prudent to adapt clothing to the 
temperature, and more reasonable to cover the 
lower extremities as well as the upper parts of the 
body, when protection is necessary? 

Mrs. T. S., Penna. 


The greater the surface of the body exposed 
in winter, the better it is for the health. The 
habit of wrapping up the neck is very likely 
to promote colds.. The present habit of 
women of wearing short skirts and low necks, 
while sometimes offensively exaggerated, is in 
the line of better health. The more the legs 
of children are exposed, the better for them. 
The habit of the Highlander does not make 
puny Scotchmen. If shoes were worn merely 
as soles, it would be better for the child except 
in extremely cold weather. The common 
exposure of the face, even in the coldest weather, 
is not regarded as inviting disease. More 
danger comes from too much clothing than 
results from too little. 


Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact, physical condition may be 
determinéd and improvement made 





Every Knock Is a 
Boost 


I am now almost sixty 
and believe in my life I have 
eaten as much candy as any 
one person in the country. 
If you will find any one with 
better teeth and with better 
health than I have, I would 
like to see him. ee ar- 
; gument against taking the 
All those inter- tax off candy sounds just 
like some old grandmother 
from the country and not 
like a man of education. 


W. E. A., Commercial 
Traveler 

While sugar is an im- 
portant food product 
and is present in natural 
foods in very consid- 
erable quantities, it is not a natural food in its 
refined state. Sugar and candy do not form 
any tissue except fat, nourish no bones nor 
muscles, do not enter into the structure of 
any nerve or brain cell, and are not a part of 
any tooth or alveolar process. I do not seem 
to be alone in my ignorance and dogmatism. 
At a meeting of the School Committee at 
Newton, Mass., held on Oct. 13, 1921, it 
was voted that the sale of chocolate and 
candy should nqt be allowed in elementary 
schools of that city. This action was based 
on the results of a questionnaire sent to physi- 
cians and specialists in physiology and nutri- 
tion. Twenty-seven replies were received to 
the question as to whether such sale should be 
allowed. * Twenty-five of the specialists re- 
ported in the negative, and two reported in 
favor provided other food was sold with them. 
These answers, according.to your opinion, 
sound like the mutterings of old grandmothers 
and not like those of educated physicians and 
dieticians. The world is coming to a pretty 
pass, isn’t it? 


These 


Impaired Oxidation 


I have in mind a strong, vigorous, apparently well 
man of middle age, who for years has run a sub- 
normal temperature and who feels the cold to such 
an extent that he is exceedingly uncomfortable in 
cold weather. He has been to several specialists, 
and no one seems to know the cause. Is there any 
tule of living he could follow, or any particular food 
he could eat, to raise his temperature? 

A. H. B., Maine 


I am sorry you did not give me the tempera- 
ture of your friend’s blood. The fact that he 
feels the cold keenly and that his hands and 
feet get cold may mean simply a poor circula- 
tion, while the blood temperature itself may 
not be low. While the average temperature 
of the human body is about 98.6°, there are 
many persons who normally have a slightly 
lower or slightly higher temperature. Your 
friend should have his blood pressure mea- 
sured. Judicious exercise will increase the 
quantity of food burned in the body and thus 
tend to stabilize the temperature. The food 
which is most easily burned in the body is 
milk. I suggest that he try a milk diet. As 
a milk diet will tend to produce constipation, 
he should supplement it with some _indi- 
gestible material, such as agar, bran, fruits 
with their natural skins, or leaf vegetables. 
Any sudden drop in the temperature of the 
body is a symptom of great gravity. Hi, 
however, the low temperature is normal, it is 
probably only a personal peculiarity. 
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1. A saving of clothes 


Why not make your lovely clothes last 
longer? Those dainty undergarments 
with edgings and insertions you crochet 
with your own hands, are too precious 
to be worn-out so soon in washing. 

When you rub clothes between a hard 
soap and a hard washboard, that means 
wearing away the fabric and hurrying it 
to the rag-bag. 

Fels-Naptha is particularly safe. 
Because it is not a brick-hard soap it rubs 
off easily on the clothes without wear. 
And it washes clothes so gently! The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt 
let go by loosening it from the fibre with- 
out injury to the fabric. Only extremely 
soiled places need a light rubbing. You 
don’t have to do any hard rubbing at all. 
This is why Fels-Naptha keeps clothes 
from wearing-out fast. 





2. A saving of hands 


There is no need to risk scalding and 

shriveling your hands in hot water, or to 
put up with the extra heat and steamy 
atmosphere of boiling clothes. 
Fels-Naptha does its work in water of 
any temperature. 
_, Youcan boil clothes with Fels-Naptha 
if you wish, and get them clean quicker 
than with ordinary soap, because of the 
teal naptha in Fels-Naptha; but thousands 
of women tell us they find no need of 
boiling when oa use Fels-Naptha. 

The Fels-Naptha way of washing with 
ukewarm water is the comfortable way. 


It is amazing how quickly and 
thoroughly Fels-Naptha works 
throughout the house—brightening 
painted! woodwork, taking spots 
out of rugs, carpets, cloth, 
draperies, cleaning enamel of 


bathtub, washstand, and sink. 





Six Savings rom Soap 


possible with Fels-Naptha by its perfect combination of 
splendid soap and real naptha. How this golden bar brings ease 
and economy in doing your washing and general housework 





3. A saving of time 


In using Fels-Naptha you simply wet 
the clothes, omen put them to soak, 


then go about the house for half an hour 
doing something else while the real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha goes through and 
through the clothes sal loosens the dirt. 
At the same time, Fels-Naptha makes the 
water soapy, ready to flush away the dirt 
when you douse the clothes up and down 
a few times. Extremely soiled places, of 
course, will need alight rubbing. Rinse, 
and the washing is done. A saving of 
time! 


4. A saving of fuel 


Since you can do the washing with 
Fels-Naptha in lukewarm water, what is 
the use of wasting gas or coal? You can 
save all the extra heat needed to boil 
clothes, if you use Fels-Naptha. 

When you use a washing-machine:— 
because the naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt even before the washer starts to 
work, you don’t have to run the washer 
so long—you save electric current. 





If you haven’t tried Fels-Naptha for washing and 


FREE cleaning a pleasant surprise awaits you. Send for 
sample, free. Write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


©1921 Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia 


In using advertisements see page 4 








5. -A saving of work 

When you-use Fels-Naptha there {s~ 
no need to spend the morning bendin 
over the washtub, or to.rub your streng 
away on the washboatd:: -There is no 
boiler to lift on‘ and off the stove, and np 
lifting of clothes in and out of the boiler. 
You will never dread the weekly was; 
when you do it the Fels-Naptha way, 
because it doesn’t tire you out. 

If you have the washing “done out 
with Fels-Naptha, the clothes come home 
sweeter and cleaner, and with less wash 
wear-and-tear. Or, if the washing is 
done at home for you with Fels-Naptha, 
the strength saved enables your laundress 
to do the ironing, too, the same day. A 
teal saving of work! 


” 





6. A saving of money 


Besides the saving of money in fuel, 
time, and clothes, very often with 
Fels-Naptha you save doctor’s bills by 
preventing colds from overheating, and 
other illness from over-exertion. 

The only way you can make this all- 
round saving from soap is to be sure you 
get Fels-Naptha—the original and genuine 
naptha soap—of your grocer. The clean 
naptha odor and the red-and-green 
wrapper are your guides, 














“| Must 
les 4ele) 
Quickly” 
Said M5? Snow 
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SHE DID 


Mrs. Frank Snow surveyed ruefully the list 
before her. She knew it by heart, had written 
it down a score of times and each item seemed 
to grin and mock her as if to say ‘‘get me if 
you can.” A 2 

Clothes for the children, $25, the insurance, 
$12:50, that long-past-due doctor's bill, a 
new davenport for the living-room, that dress 
she needed so badly, shoes for Frank’ and 
then there would have to be something extra 
to keep the family larder well supplied when 
those visiting relations arrived. She added 
it up again, $198.50 and no less would do. 

But how to get this money? She thought of 
working in an office for a while or clerking ina 
store, even sewing or housework would enable her 
to overcome this everlasting need of more money 
than Mr. Snow’s slender earnings could supply. 
Reluctantly she put aside each idea as impractical 
for bad she not the home and the children to lock 
after? If only there was something she might do 
at home, piece work sewing, for instance. But t'e 
nearest factory was miles away and then again 
they paid much smaller prices for the work. 

Mrs. Snow was very nearly at her wits’ end until 
one day she chanced to pick up a magazine and 
there, before her eyes, seemed to be the very thing 
she was looking for, the Gearhart Plan of Home 
Knitting, She read of how she could knit famous 
Allwear Hosiery in the comfor. and privacy of her 
own home, utilizing the spare time which every 
housekeeper findseach day. Or she could devote 
all her time, as she wished. 

Mrs. Snow investigated and found the Gearhart 
Company to be a fine old concern with a repu‘a- 
tion for doing exactly as they promise and 
thousands of satisfied women home knitters, and 
men too, who had seized the opportunity Gear- 
hart offered. 

Like many another woman who has felt the urge 
of necessity, Mrs. Snow sent for a Gearhar: 
Standard Knitter and the splendid 3-year work 
contract sent with each machine. Soon she was 
turning her spare time into a tidy weekly income. 
She was delighted with the ease and simplicity 
with which she was able to knit the loveliest 
hosiery and still more delighted when the checks 
from the Gearhart Company began to arrive in 
ever increasing amounts. The liberal pay per 
doven just for knitting, urged her to greater 
efforts as it seemed to her hardly more than a 
pleasant occupation with none of the back-break- 
ing, soul-rending strain of hard domestic labor. 


SO YOU CAN SUCCEED 

Can you picture how delighted they were when 
the $200 was earned and the bills all paid? Can 
you picture the joy that you, too, would feel 
after you had accumulated the wherewithall to 
buy the hundred and one things every woman 
wan'‘s, to help tide the family over financial 
troubles or to lay away a nest egg for a rainy day? 
Does this hypothetical case of Mrs. Snow mean 
anything to you? Are you in a position where it 
would be desirable to turn your spare time into 
dollars and cents? If so, here is the opportunity 
for which perhaps you have been long awaiting, 
a home occupation so easy and fascinating that 
you will regret not coming upon it before. 


Gearhart has the money, and YOU have the 


spare time. Is there any reason why you can- 
not ‘get ready to become one of the Gearhart 
Home Knitters of Allwear Hosiery? 


PROMPT ACTION GETS FHE MONEY 


You are cordially invited to write at once to the 
Gearhart Company for free full particulars. They 
will gladly explain the details—how you can get 
the Gearhart Standard Knitter, free yarn and 
full instructions how to knit Allwear Hosiery. 
You will learn of the liberal price they will pay 
you for your industry and all about the generous 
-year cotract which you may also have. 

n't wait, write today. Delay may be dangerous 
to your opportunity. Can you or any other 
woman who is really anxious to earn money at 
once in the privacy of her own home afford to 
wait a single day? Write now for the Free Profit 
Guide Book, including samples of knitting and 
full particulars. Address the 


GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY, 
1 * Clearfield, Pa. 


. G. 
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HEALTH aad BEAUT? 


Physical Exercise, Moderate Eating, and | 


A Correct Posture Prevents Obesity 


Nora 


By 


extremes of obesity or leanness. If there 

is a choice between them, it is on the side 
of leanness. Fat is not objectionable if there is 
just the right amount. ° It is desirable, on the 
contrary, for it gives a fine outline to the figure 
and proves protective. But when the cheeks 
droop, the chin doubles and trebles, and the 
body becomes burdened with excessive devel- 
opment, then we have corpulency, and it takes 
concentrated efforts, perseverance, and. selt- 
denial to reduce and at the same time prevent 
flabbiness and wrinkles, which are as inimical 
to beauty as exaggerated development. 

Fat makes its appearance toward the age of 
thirty-five to forty. It readily attacks per- 
sons who are inclined to obesity through in- 
heritance. It is more often, however, the price 
paid for leading an inactive life and eating more 
than is necessary without regard to food values. 


Slight Cases of Obesity 


In slight cases of obesity, when a person is 
otherwise healthy, there is no need for any 
special reduction treatment. All that is neces- 
sary to prevent further development is to cut 
down the amount of sugar and starch eaten. 
Plenty of physical exercise should be taken, 
such as brisk walking, horseback riding if pos- 
sible, and systematized gymnastics. Exercise 
is absolutely necessary to keep the body in a 
healthy condition and discourage obesity. A 
person must have a definite idea of the amount 
of exercise required. It is advisable for that 
reason to join a gymnasium or physical culture 
class, if for no other reason than to get started 
right. Correct posture is as necessary as the 
correct execution of the exercises. To be effec- 
tive, the exercises must be done ten to fifteen 
minutes every day and kept up indefinitely. 


Bez: is not compatible with the two 


Rapid Reduction May Cause Injury 

Innumerable remedies have been recom- 
mended for the treatment of obesity. Most of 
them prove unsatisfactory, as the system for 
reducing flesh has to be fitted to the individual 
to be reduced. There is no cut-and-dried 
method of treatment which will fit every case. 
A sudden assault on fat through rapid reduc- 
tion cures may cause internalinjury. In nocase 
of obesity should a person commence treatment 
without first consulting a physician; he alone 
can diagnose a case and advise treatment ac- 
cording to the requirements of the individual. 

The process of waste and renovation does 
not work systematically unless the muscular 
system is exercised. A system of exercises, 
like a system of diet, must be suited to the 
individual case. While every one’s muscular 
system is built alike, every one can not take 
the same amount of exercise. When to stop is 
a point which the individual must be able to 
settle, for no one should work until she feels 
exhausted. If you are not in the habit of ex- 
ercising, begin with one or two exercises at a 
time and work up gradually. Exercises to re- 
duce must be taken energetically and must be 
general; that is, every part of the muscular 
system must be exercised; the muscles of the 
neck, arms, shoulders, back, abdomen, thighs, 
legs and feet. The hip-joints must be stretched 
from side to side, and backward and forward. 
In a word, if you are muscle-bound, you must 
put energy into every group of muscles before 
you can make an impression or loosen up the 
muscles that have not been functioning. 

Massage has a valuable place in hygiene. 
It is a form of exercise for convalescents and 
overworked persons. It acts as a stimulant 


Mullane 


to the whole body and may also be taken in 
addition to reduction treatments. Both pas- 
sive massage and the Swedish movements 
have been used with great success in cases of 
obesity, adapting the movements to the indi- 
vidual case and using judgment in regard to 
the strength of the manipulations. j 

The following energizing exercises can be 
taken when you wake up in the morning, while 
the windows are still open. No one sleeps with 
closed windows now. 

Breathe deeply two or three times before you 
start energizing. You can lengthen, shorten, 
or energize your muscles at the impulse of the 
will and concentration on the part to be ener- 
gized. To energize or contract any part is to 
put force into it. If you lift or move a heavy 
object, you put force into your hand or arms 
for the act. 


Exercises of Various Kinds 


Commence with your feet, taking one at a 
time. Extend the right foot, spread out the 
toes, inhale, and count three while doing so. 
Every muscle will be taut. Exhale while 
counting three, and relax the foot at the same 
time. Energize the leg and the thigh in the 
same way, and repeat on the other side. Ener- 
gize the right hand as you did the right foot, 
then the arm and shoulder, and repeat on the 
left side. Raise the chest and breathe deeply 
while doing so. Exhale and relax as before. 
Energize the abdomen while counting three; 
relax while counting three. Then take a deep 
breath and stretch the entire body. You will 
then feel refreshed and exhilarated, but you 
must not turn over and take another nap. 
While energizing any part, you may count 
from one to four. The idea of counting is to 
work with rhythm; you can make your own 
system. 

In the next article, on leanness, we will give 
exercises which will help to make you fat or 
thin according to your need. Exercise has two 
effects upon the system: it either oxidizes or 
burns up excess fat, or it puts a thin person in 
condition to be nourished more easily. 

No system of exercises will reduce perma- 
nently unless accompanied with a system of 
diet, as it is food that fattens and it is lack of 
the knowledge of food values and foods in 
general that keeps thin persons underweight. 
The rule works both ways. 


Valuable Precautions 


If you want to reduce rapidly, you must 
follow your dietary and the prescribed exer- 
cises faithfully, as directed by your physician. 
Concentrated effort is absolutely necessary to 
achieve the desired result. Never wear tight 
or constricting bands when exercising. Work 
in front of an open window or in a well-venti- 
lated room. Deep breathing must always 
accompany physical exercises. When possible 
join a well-equipped gymnasium which makes 
a specialty of reducing treatments. You 
will reduce more rapidly when under the eye 
of a careful physical director, and you will also 
enjoy the exercises more than if you were prac- 
ticing alone. An important point to remember 
if you are reducing at home without the aid of 
an instructor or the advice of a physician, 1s 
to have a well-balanced diet. Do not indis- 
criminately prescribe a diet for yourself un- 
less you understand the subject of nutrition 
or calories. There are many good books on 
dietetics suitable for home use, which any per- 
son can purchase for a reasonable price at @ 
first-class book store. 
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Save yourself the cost and inconvenience 
of having your rugs taken up and cleaned 
twice a year. Save the embarrassment of 
allowing them to remain dim and clogged 
with dirt between times. 


Get a Hoover and enjoy the pride of 
lovely, clean rugs the year around. Dirt 
gets into your rugs every day. Much of 
it sifts into their depths to cling and 
stay, immune to hand-sweeping. Rapidly 
it accumulates. Germs swarm in it and 
menace health. 


Shoes press the soft rug nap upon this 
dirt, composed largely of sharp grit. The 
nap is thus ground off. Your rugs grow 
threadbare, years too soon. 


The Hoover electrically beats out all 





Clean Your Rugs C’ean at Home 


such germ-laden nap-destroying dirt from 
rug depths. By thus safeguarding health 
and preserving your rugs from wear, over 
and over it pays for itself. 


In addition, The Hoover electrically 
sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects 
crushed nap, freshens colors and power- 
fully cleans by air—all in one easy, rapid, 
dustless operation. 


Have an immediate free demonstration in 
your home of The Hoover and its air- 
cleaning attachments. The Hoover, backed 
by the Guarantee Bond of the oldest and 
largest makers of electric cleaners, is ob- 
tainable in four sizes, all moderately priced, 
on easy terms. Phone any Tel-U-Where 
Information Bureau or write us for names 


‘of Authorized Dealers. 


Tue Hoover Suction SwEEPER Company, North Canton, Ohio 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


he HOOVER 


lt Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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apricot bread pudding 


It’s just another proof of the many 
tempting, economical possibilities 
under the Del Monte label. For Del 
Monte Fruits add a new flavor, a 
tasty variety to hundreds of common 
desserts. 
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O’er every land float the Irish tunes As 
Like a gallant flag to the breeze unfurled, 

For to sweep the strings of the Irish harp 
Sweeps the heart-strings of the world. 






E’en the ancient Irish pipe 
Wears a glory all its own, 
For the lips can blow a halo 
That have kissed the blarney 
stone. 
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Take, for instance, ordinary bread ‘oS 
pudding made this way— : a 






Soak 134 cups of stale bread crumbs in 1 
cup of hot milk. Add 3 teaspoons sugar, the 
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Apricots lend their same fresh ap- 
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peal to many other dishes—as on vf A O A 
buckwheat cakes, with breakfast sau- 11S or if CrR1SE 
sage, orin aspic with meats. In salads : : 
you'll find their delicate, tart flavor By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 
just the thing,—with sliced pimien- 
tos on lettuce; or in a jelly base pre- IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 
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“Del Monte Recipes of Flavor.” 









Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 





On receipt of 10.cents in stamps, 
instructions will be sent for @ 
Children’s Party and a Bride's 
Shower suitable to be given at a 
luncheon, tea, or evening affair. 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor 





The fat Irish pig 


* 
Is dancing a jig, 
Is dancing a jig or two, 
L ONTE For he’s brought home the bacon 
e t The English had taker, 


To make him an Irish stew. 
March 1922 Good Housekeeping 












A curtain pattern should never be obtrusive. The pattern in Casement 
Craft Lace is distinct enough to add emphasis to the window, and at 
the same time so delicate that it disappears in the above photograph. 


Tuscan Net, actual size, a 

rugged pattern of window 

lace effective for less formal 
types of rooms. 


Casement Craft Lace, show- 
ing the shadowy quality of 


the pattern on the an nee 
inkpoodl™ 


Solarium in the home of Miss Billie Burke (Mrs. Florenz Zieg- 
feld, Jr.), showing curtains of the new Quaker Casement Lace. 


Muss BriLLiE BURKE 


Selects Quaker Lace Curtains 


for Burkeley Crest 


N selecting curtains for the delightful sun- 

parlor in the home of Miss Billie Burke, her 
decorator had the problem of softening, without 
excluding, the sunlight. 

Curtains that gave a sense of privacy without 
obscuring the view and yet expressed the charm- 
ing individuality of Miss Burke were required. 

Quaker Casement Craft Lace was suggested 
by Elsie Sloan Farley as the curtain most appro- 
priate. The photographs show how successful 
the result was. 


Booklets That Will Help You 


Booklets “Concerning Window Draperies’ 
and “Twelve New Ideas for Decoration” 
will be sent free if you mention the name 
of the best retailer handling window dra- 
peries in your city or shopping center. 
Otherwise, enclose ten cents in stamps. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wholesale Salesrooms: 890 Broadway, New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 85 
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Eastman Kodak Company, 








The Tale 


of Triona 


(Continued from page 32) 


said Bobby, “I’m not as some other men 


re.’ 
, So they laughed and discussed the prof- 
iteers and walked back to the hotel for lunch 
with the sharpened appetites of twenty. 

When Bobby Quinton left them, Olivia re- 

roached herself for lack of sympathy. The boy 
fad done his best. A rotten and crocky heart, 
who was she to despise? But for circumstance 
he might have done heroic things. Perhaps in 
his defiance of physical disability he was doing 
aheroic thing even now. Still... . To Lydia 
in an ironically teasing mood she declared: 

“When I do fall in love, it’s not going to be 
with any one like Bobby Quinton. I want a 
man—there would be a devil of a row, of 
course, if he tried—capable of beating me.” 

“Bobby would do that right enough, if you 
gave him the chance,” said Lydia. 

Olivia reflected for a while. “Why have you 
got your knife into him like that?” she asked 
abruptly. ‘ 

“J haven’t, my.dear child. If I had, do you 
think I would have allowed him to come down? 
I live and let live.. By letting live, I live very 
comfortably and manage, with moderate 
means, to have a very good time.” 

Olivia, already: dressed for dinner, looked 
down on the easy, creamy, handsome, kimono- 
clad woman, curled up like a vast Angora cat 
on the hotel bedroom sofa, and once more was 
dimly conscious of a doubt whether the galley 
of Lydia Dawlish was the one for her mother’s 
daughter to row in. 

Still, vogwe la galére. When she returned to 
London, there was little else to do. . Eating 
and dancing filled many of her days and nights. 
She tried to recapture the pleasure of books 
which had been: all her recreation for years, 
but, although her lif> was not a continuous 
whirl of engagements, she found little!time for 
solitary intelligent occupation. If she was at 
a loose end, Lydia’s hat-shop provided an 
agreeable pastime. Tea companions seldom 
failed. When she had no evening engagement, 
she was glad to get to bed, soon after the din- 
ner in the downstairs restaurant, and to sleep 
the. sleep of untroubled youth. And all the 
time the spell of London still held her captive. 
To walk the crowded streets, to join the fem- 
inine crush before the plate glass windows of 
great shops, to watch the strange birds in the 
ornamental water in St. James’s. Park, to 
wander. about the Abbey and the Temple 
Gardens, to enter on the moment’s impulse a 
Bond Street picture gallery or a cinema—all 
was @ matter of young joy and thrill. She 
even ’spent'a reckless and rapturous afternoon 
at Madame Tussaud’s. Sometimes Janet 
Philmore, who had mild antiquarian tastes and 
a proletarian knowledge of London traffic, took 
her by tubes and buses to the old city churches 
and the Tower and exhibited to her wondering 
gaze the Bank of England and the Royal Ex- 
change and Guildhall up the narrow street. 
For sentimental interest, there was always 
Bobby Quinton, who continued to maintain 
himself under her maternal eye. And so’ the 
new life went on. 


T was one night in April, while she was stand- 

ing under the porch of a theater, Maure- 
gard, her escort, having gone in search of his 
dinner and theater brougham—for those were 
days when taxis were scarce and drivers 
haughty—that she found herself addressed by 
a one-armed man, who raised his hat. 

“Miss Gale—I’m sure you don’t remember 
me. 

For a second or two she could not place him. 
Then she laughed. “Why—Major Olifant.” 


She shook hands. ‘What are you doing here? 
I thought you were buried among your fossils. 
Do tell me—how are the hot-water pipes? 
And how is the parrot? Myra has no faith in 
your bachelor housekeeping and is sure you’ve 
eaten him out of desperation.” 


He returned a light answer. Then, touch- 
ing the arm of a man standing by his side, 

“Miss Gale—may I introduce Mr. Alexis 
Triona?” 

Triona bowed; stood uncovered while he 
took the hand which Olivia held out. 

“This is my landlady,” said Olifant. 

“He is privileged beyond the common run 
of mortals,” said Triona. 

“That’s very pretty,” laughed Olivia with a 
swift, enveloping glance at the slight, incon- 
ie youth who:had done such wonderful 
things. “I’ve not thought of myself as a-land- 
lady before. I hope I don’t look like one.” 


VISIONS of myriad. Bloomsbury - lodging- | 


houses at whose doors he had knocked after: 
he had left the tiny room in Cherbury Mews, 
and of the strange, middle-aged women of faded 
gentility whom he had interviewed within 
those doors, rose béfore Triona’s eyes, and he 
laughed, too. For under the strong electric 
light of the portico, unkind to most of the 
other waiting: women, showing up lines and 
hollows and artificialities of complexion, she 
looked as fresh and young.as a child-on'a-May 
morning. The open.theater wrap revealed her 
slender, girlish figure sketchily clad: in a 
flame-colored garment; and -with the Jight in 
her eyes and her little, dark: head: proudly 
poised, she stood before the man’s fancy-as the 
flame of youth. 

She turned to Olifant. ‘Are you in town?” 

“For a few days. Getting rid of cobwebs.” 

“T’d lend you quite a nice broom, if you 
could find time to come and see me. Besides, 
I do want to hear about my beloved Polly.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Olifant. 

They arranged that he should come to tea 
at the flat the following day. 

“‘And if so famous a person as Mr. Triona 
would honor me, too?”’ 

“Dare I?” he asked. 

“Tt’s on the fifth floor, but there’s a lift.” 

She saw Mauregard hurrying up. With a 
‘“‘Four-thirty, then,” and a smile of adieu, 
she turned and joined Mauregard. 

“Shall we go on to Percy’s?” asked the 
young Frenchman, standing at the door of the 
brougham. 

Olivia conceived a sudden distaste for 
Percy’s. “Not unless you particularly want 
to.” 

“T? Good Lord!” said he. 

“Why do you ever go, if it bores you like 
that?” she asked as the brougham started 
Victoria-ward. 

“Ce que femme veut, Mauregard le veut.” 

“I suppose that is why you’ve never made 
love to me.” 

“How?” he asked, surprised out of his per- 
fect English idiom. 

“T’ve wanted you not to make love to me, 
and you haven’t.” 

“But how could I make love to you, when I 
have been persecuting you with the confessions 
of my unhappy love-affairs?” ‘ 

‘One can always find a means,” said Olivia. 
“‘That’s why I like you. You are such a good 
friend.” 

“T hope so,” said he. Then, after a short 
silence—‘‘ Let me be frank. What is going on 
at the back of your clever English mind is 
perfectly accurate. I am tempted to make love 
to you every time I see you. What man, with 
a man’s blood in his veins, wouldn’t be 
tempted, no matter how much he loved 
another woman? But I say to myself: ‘Lucien, 
you are French to the marrow of your bones. 
It is the nature of that marrow not to offend a 
beautiful woman by not making love to her. 
But, on the other hand, the Lady Olivia whose 
finger-tips I am unworthy to kiss’—he touched 
them with his lips, however, in the most 
charming manner—‘is English to the marrow of 
her bones, and it is the nature of that marrow 
to be offended if a man makes obviously idle 
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SPINACH WITH ROAST LAMB — 
Roast acrown of lamb ari When done remove 
toa hot platter. Garnish with strips of pimien- 
to and heap thecerter witli hot well-séasoned 
DEL MONTE §pinach to which one table- 
spoon of lemon juice and a little‘nutmeg have 
been added. Arrange brown potatoes around 
the roast and garnish ends Of platter with let- 
tuce or parsley, . : 


Jor that: f sh 


~ summer touch 


What could be more healthful and 
satisfying at this season of the year 
than a well-prepared.dish of spinach? 
Del Monte offers you this delicacy 
whenever you want it—deliciousasif 








picked fresh from the garden—and 
cooked, ready to serve miost conve- 
niently and economically,in any way 
your fancy dictates. 


Prove it by trying the recipe above. 
It illustrates just one of the countless 
simple, inexpensive yet .thoroughly 
wholesome and tempting dishes that 
are available to you all the yearround 
with more thana hundred varieties of 
Del Monte Canned Fruits, Vegetables 
and Food Specialties,—peaches, apri- 
cots, pears, pineapple, cherries, plums, 
jellies, jams, preserves, catsup, aspar- 
agus and many other kinds of vege- 
tables. 


Luscious foods—every one of them 
—from the world’s finest orchards and 
gardens. Packed with all their nat- 
ural flavor and delicacy—and always 
ready to add the lighter, fresher ele- 
ments so necessary in the winter 
menu. 


To learn the many easy, econom- 
ical ways to serve canned fruits and 
vegetables, send for a free copy of 
“Del Monte Recipes of Flavor.” 


Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
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Askyour furni+ 
ture dealer for 
the colorful 
Never - Stretch 
Lalas Book 
of child 

songs—orwrite 


for it, sending 





ND all the rest of our 
childhood’s wonder-folk, 
started on their voyages of en- 
chantment and enjoyment— 
at bedtime. 

Thorough enjoyment of bed- 
time for little folks, and big 
ones, too, depends on the mat- 
tress. The change from the 
comfort of a new mattress to 
the discomfort of an old one 
is so gradual it’s apt to be un- 
noticed, and folks wonder why 
their sleep is not as restful as 
it once was. 


All tufted mattresses with- 
out the exclusive patented 


‘ Never-Stretch feature are made 


six inches longer and four 
inches wider and tufted down 
to size. With wear, they nat- 
urally stretch and lose the 
clean, fresh appearance and 
comfort they had when new. 

The Never-Stretch mattress 
is built actual size, with patent 
seams between tufts, taking 
away all strain on the tufts, 
and keeping all filling in pro- 
per position. 


Ask your dealer to show you one 
and examine it for yourself—look 
for the seams between the tufts. 


hood 


your furniture Y 


dealer's name. 
Address 1630 
Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, 
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| The Tale 


love to her.’ So, not wishing to lose my Lady 
Olivia, whose friendship and sympathy I value 
so highly, I accept with a grateful heart a posi- 
tion which would be incomprehensible to the 
| vast majority of my fellow countrymen.” 

“T’m so glad we’ve had this out,” said 
Olivia after a pause. ‘I’ve been a bit worried. 
A girl on her own has to take care of her- 
| self, you know. And you’ve been so beautifully 
kind to me.” 

“Tt’s because I am proud to call myself your 
humble and devoted servant,” replied Maure- 
gard. 

Olivia went to bed contented with this frank 
explanation. Men had already made love to 
her in a manner which had ruffled her serene 
consciousness, and she found it, not like Lydia 
Dawlish, a cynical game of wit, but a disagree- 
able business, to parry their advances. Bobby 
Quinton, of course, she could put into a corner 
| like a naughty child whenever he became 
| foolish. But Mauregard, consistently respect- 
ful and entertaining, had been rather a puzzle. 
Now that way was clear. 

For a while she did not associate her meeting 
Blaise Olifant with her distaste for the night- 
club. In the flush of her new existence she had 
almost forgotten him. Nowand then she gave 
a passing thought to what was happening in 
her old home and vaguely remembered that the 
romantically-named traveler was there as a 
guest. But that was all. Now, the presence of 
Olifant had suddenly recalled the little scene 
in her mother’s room, when she had suddenly 
decided to let him have the house. He had 
brought with him a breath of that room, a 
swift memory of the delicate water colors and 
the books by the bedside, the Pensées de 
Pascal and the Imitation of Christ.... 
Besides, she had felt a curious attraction 
toward the companion, the boy with the 
foreign manner and the glistening eyes and the 
suffering-stricken face. Both men, as she con- 
ceived them, belonged to the higher intellectual 
type who had their being remote from the 
inanities of dissipation. So, impelled by a 
muddied set of motives, she suddenly found 
herself abhorring Percy’s. She read herself 
into a state of chastened self-approbation, and 
then to sleep, with Rupert Brooke’s poems. 











VII 


LIVIA sat by her little table, dispensing 

tea and accepting homage with a flutter of 
pleasure at her heart. She had been oddly 
nervous—she who had entertained the stranger 
Olifant, at Medlow, with the greatest self- 
confidence, and had grown to regard tea- 
parties at the flat as commonplaces of existence. 
The two men had drifted in from another 
sphere. She had reviewed her stock of con- 
versation and found it shopworn after five 
months’ exposure. The most recent of her 
views on “Hullo, People!” and on the food at 
the Carlton had appeared unworthy of the 
notice of the soldier scientist and the ad- 
venturous man of letters. She had received 
them with unusual self-consciousness. This, 
however, a few moments of intercourse dis- 
pelled. They had come, they had seen, and 
she had conquered. 

“At first I didn’t recognize you,” said 
Olifant. ‘I had to look twice to make sure.” 

“Have I changed so much?”’ she asked. 

“Tt was a trick of environment,” he said 
with a smile in his dark blue eyes. 

The feminine in her caught the admiration 

| behind them and delightedly realized his con- 
fusion, the night before, at her metamorphosis 
from the prim, little, black-frocked quakeress 
into the radiant creature in furs and jewels and 
flame-colored audacity. 

‘“* And now you’re quite sure it is me—or I— 
which is it?” 

“I’m quite sure it’s my charming landlady 
who for the second time feeds the hungry 
wanderer. Miss Gale, Triona, makes a 
speciality of it.” 


of Triona 


“Then, indeed, I’m peculiarly fortunate,” 
said Triona, taking a tomato sandwich. “Will 
you feed me again, Miss Gale?” 

“As often as you like,” she laughed. 

“‘That’s rather a rash promise to make to a 
professional vagabond like myself. When he 
has begged his way for months and months at 
a time, he comes to regard other people’s food 
as his by divine right.” 

“He is not the desperate character he makes 
himself out to be,” said Olifant. ‘He spent 
two months with me at. The Towers, you 
remember.” 

“Then you’re not still there?” she asked 
Triona. 

‘Alas, no,” he replied. ‘I suppose I have 
that fever of perpetual change. I had a letter 
from Finland saying that my presence might 
be of use there. So I have spent this spring in 
Helsingfors. I am only just back.” 

“Tt seems wonderful to go and come among 
all these strange places,” said Olivia. 

“One Jand is much the same as another in 
essentials,” replied Triona.. “‘To carry on 
life you: have to eat and sleep. There’s no 
difference _ between a hard-boiled egg -in 
Somerset and a hard-boiled egg in Tobolsk. 
And sleep is sleep, whether you’re putting up 
at Claridge’s or the Hotel of the Beautiful Star, 
And human nature, stripped of the externals 
of habits, customs, traditions, ceremonials, is 
unchanging from one generation, and from: one 
latitude or longitude, to another.” : 


“RUT,” objected Olivia, -with a flash of 
logic, ‘‘if London’s the same‘as Tobolsk, 
why yearn for Tobolsk?”’ re § 

“It’s the hope of finding something different.~ 
—the ignis fatuus, the jack-o’-lantern, the” 
will-o’-the-wisp—” + He was silent for @* 
moment, and then she caught the flash of-his-y 
eyes. “It’s the only thing’ that counts i‘. 
human progress. The ‘will-o’-the-wisp. It - 
leaves nine hundred and ninety-nine men out = 
of a thousand floundering in a bog—but the ~ 
thousandth man wins through to the Land of 
Promise. There is only one thing in life to-do,” ~ 
he continued, clenching his nervous hands and + 
looking into the distance away from Olivia; - 
“and that is never to lose faith in your ighi-~ 
fatuus—to compel it to be your guiding star, 
Once you’re missed grip of it, you’re lost.” °" 

“‘T wish I had your Russian idealism,” said ~ 
Olifant. 2 

“When will you learn, my dear friend,” said.” 
Triona quietly, “that I’m not a Russian? I’m | 
as English as you are.” 

“Tt’s your idealism that is Russian,” said < 
Olivia. : 

“Do you think so?” he asked deferentially. * 
“Well, perhaps it is. In England you keep 
your ideals hidden until some great catastrophe _ 
happens, then you bring them out to help you 
along. Otherwise it is immodest to expose 
them. In Russia ideals are exposed all the 
time, so that when the time for their applica- 
tion comes, they’re worn so thin that they’re ° 
useless. Poor Russia,” he sighed. “It has 
idealized itself to extinction. All my boyhood’s 
companions, who used to sit and talk and talk 
for hours of their wonderful theories—where 
are they now? The fortunate were killed in 
action. The others, either massacred or rotting. 
in prisons, or leading the filthy, hunted lives of 
pariah dogs. The Beast arose like a foul shape - 
from the witch’s cauldron of their talk and 
devoured them. Yes, perhaps the stolid, 
English way is the better.” 

‘What about your will-o’-the-wisp theory?” 
asked Olivia. 

He threw out his hands. “Ah! That is the 
secret. Keep it to yourself. Don’t point it 
out to a thousand people, and say, ‘Join me m 
the chase of the will-o’-the-wisp.’? For the 
thousand other people will each see an 1gms 
fatuus of their own and point it out, so that 
there are myriads of them, and your brain 
reels, and you’re swallowed up in the bog toa 
dead certainty. Every human being must 








“And On Our First Anniversary 
We Had This Whittall Rug.” 


You too will treasure your Whittall 
Rug after many ‘‘anniversaries.”’ 
And even then, you will view it 
with assurance that it has still 
more to give of beauty and 
service. 


For underlying beauty is woven into 
Whittall Rugs. And you can safe- 
ly be guided by their beauty as it 
is always a truthful expression of 
their quality. 

Send for beautifully illustrated book- 

let “Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs,” 

printed in full colors, and containing 


much that will guide your selection 
in floor coverings that endure. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


150 Brussels Street 
Worcester, Mass. 
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The Tale of Triona 


have his own individual and particular guiding 
star which he must follow steadfastly. My 
guiding star is not yours, Miss Gale, nor 
Olifant’s. We each have our own.” 

Olifant smiled indulgently. ‘ Moscovus 
loquitur,” he murmured. 

““What’s that?” asked Olivia. 

“He says, my dear Miss Gale, that, the 
Russian will ever be talking.” 

“J’m not so sure that I don’t approve,” said she. 

Triona laid his hand on his heart and made a 
little bow. ; 

She went on, casting a rebuking glance at 
Olifant, who had begun to laugh: “After all, 
it’s more entertaining and stimulating to talk 
about ideas than about stupid facts. Most 


people seem to regard an idea as a disease. 
h 


ey shy at it as if it were small-pox.” 
Olifant protested. He .was as capable of 
) playing football with ideas as any man. They 
quarreled, drifted away from the-point, swept 
Triona into a laughing argument on she knew 
not what. All she knew was-that: thése two 


men were giving her the best of themselves, - 


- these two picked men of thought and action; 
that they were eager to interest her, to catch 


) her word of approval; that some dancing thing | 


within her brain played on their personalities 
and kept them at concert pitch. 


HE was conscious of a new joy,.a new sense 
of power, when the door:opened and Myra 
showed in Lydia’ Dawlish.. ' She . entered, 
enveloped in an atmosphere of furs and 
creamy worldliness. Aware of the effect of 
implicit scorn of snobbery, she besought 
Olifant for news of ~“Medlow, dear Sleepy 
* Hollow, which she ‘had not seen for years. Had 
‘he come. across her ‘beloved eccentric of a 
‘father—old John Freke? Olifant gave ‘her the 
{ Dest of news. ‘He had*lately joined the com- 
mittee of the, local hospital of which Mr: Freke 
‘ was. chairman; professed admiration for John 
Freke’s exceptional gifts. 

“Tf-he had gone out into the world, he might 
haye béen a great man,” said Lydia. 

“He is a great: man,’’ replied Olifant. 

‘‘What’s the good of being great in an over- 
looked‘chunk of the Stone Age like Medlow?” 

She spoke with-her lazy vivacity, obviously, 
to Olivia’s observant eye, seeking to establish 
herself with the two men. But the spell of the 
afternoon was. broken. As soon as politeness 

: allowed, Olifant and ‘Triona took their leave. 
J 4 Had it not been for Lydia they would have 
stayed on indefinitely, forgetful of time, show- 
ing unconscious, and thereby all the more 
flattering, homage to their hostess. In a mild 
way she anathematized Lydia, but found a 
compensating tickle of pleasure in the lady’s 
.) failure to captivate. 

To Olifant she said, ‘‘Now that you know 
where your landlady lives, I hope you won’t 
go on neglecting her.” 

But she waited for Triona to say, 

“Shall I ever have the pleasure of seeing you 
again?” 

“It all depends whether you can be com- 
municated with,” she replied. ‘Alexis Triona, 

, 2 Esq.,; Planet Earth, Solar System, is an impos- 
ing address, but it might puzzle the General 
Post Office.” 

“The Vanloo Hotel, South Kensington, is 
very much more modest.” 

“It’s well for people to know where they can 
find one another,” said Olivia. 

, “That you should do me the honor of the 
| slightest thought of finding me—” he began. 

“We'll fix up something soon,” Lydia inter- 
Tupted. “I’m Miss Gale’s elderly adopted 
aunt.” 

) Olivia felt a momentary shock, as though 
a tiny bolt of ice had passed through her. 
She sped a puzzled glance at a Lydia blandly 
unconscious of wrong-doing. 

“T shall be delighted,” said Triona politely. 

W hen the door had closed behind the two,;. 

j iM hat nice men!” said Lydia. G5 : 
2 “Yes, they’re rather—nice,” replied ‘Olivia, 
wondering why, in trying to qualify them in 











With Every Bedroom Occupied 


An emergency—another bedroom is desired—another bed is 
necessary——the house is full! There is a way to enlarge your home 
—to add another bedroom—to provide for an emergency—to care 
for the occasional guest. 


Northfield Bed Davenports 


Deep cushioned, comfortable, perfect in design, faultless in 
construction and rich in finish and materials, Northfields, primarily 
are davenports. They betray no hint of their night-time useful- 
ness—no suggestion of the restful, full size beds into which they 


may be converted when the need of an extra bed is required. The 
transformation from 3:17 to 11:44 is complete. 


Northfields are made in period styles in walnut, oak and mahog- 
any, as well as in finely modeled designs in fibre-reed. A-chair 
and rocker match each davenport. 


There is a Northfield, finished, designed and upholstered for every 
home—and there is a Northfield dealer in your city. 


Let-us send you “The Davenport with a Secret”---a little booklet illustrating 
several attractive suites---a revelation in bed-davenport beauty and usefulness. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN .-+--+-+«e+« WISCONSIN 
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y Mrs.“Knox 
Speaking of Prunes— 


I ET me tell you of an interesting table talk that I recently 


had at a club meeting. One of our members told me 

- how each Monday she planned her menus for the follow- 
ing week. Then from her original ideas, cook books and 
magazine recipes she studied how to make and serve many 
old familiar dishes in entirely new and different ways, saying 
that my cook books had been most helpful in teaching her 
new ways of seiving rice, fresh and canned fruits, left-over 
meats and vegetables, etc., which naturally wes pleasing to me. 


She gave me her criginal recipe for serving the old standby— 
Prunes—in a whip, by combining them with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. It is so good that I am giving the recipe below. 


PRUNE WHIP 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


4 cup cold water 
1 cup prune pulp 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 


4 cup sugar 


Whites of two eggs beaten stiff 


1 doz. chopped nuts 


Put prune pulp, 


lemon juice and sugar in saucepan, and bring to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Add soaked gelatine, stir until 
cool. When mixture begins to thicken, fold in whites of 
eggs beaten until stiff, turn into wet mold or paper cases, 


sprinkle with chopped nuts. 


Send for My Recipe Book 


In my booklet “Dainty Desserts’? you will find other prune 
recipes such as “Oriental Cream,” ‘Prune Jelly” and num- 
berless other recipes that are easy and economical to make 
—yet each with such individual touch that makes it different 
and new. There are also recipes for meat and fish molds, 
relishes, salads, desserts of all kinds, candies and invalid 
Just enclose 4c in stamps to 
cover postage and mention your grocer’s name. 


dishes. Write to me for it. 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue 


<_ 
Platn Sparkling 
Gelatine for 


general use 
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‘‘Wherever a recipe calls for 
gelatine think of KNOX.” 


Johnstown, N.Y. 


Contains Lemon 
Flavor in Separate 
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The Tale of Triona 


her mind, this particular adjective had never 
occurred to her. 

Lydia went on, “Major Olifant, of course, I 
knew from your description of him, but the 
other—the young man with the battered face 
—I didn’t place him.” 

“Triona—Alexis Triona.” 

“T seem to have heard the name,” said 
Lydia. “He writes or paints or lectures on 
eugenics or something.” 

“He has written a book on Russia,” replied 
Olivia drily. 

“T’m fed up with Russia,” said Lydia dis- 
missively. ‘Even if I wasn’t, I didn’t come 
here to talk about it. I came in about some- 
thing quite different. What do you think has 
happened? Sydney Rooke has asked me to 
marry him.” 


LIVIA’S eyes flashed with the interest of 

genuine youth in a romantic proposal of 
marriage. “My dear!” she cried. “How 
exciting!” 

“T wish it were,” said Lydia in her gray- 
eyed calmness. “Anyhow, it’s a bit upsetting. 
Of course I knew that he was married— 
separated years and years from his wife. Now 
she’s dead. Died a couple of months ago in 
California. He came in this morning with 
Lady Northborough—introducing her—the 
first time I had seen the woman. And he sat 
by and gave advice while. she chose half a 
dozen hats. His judgment’s infallible, you 
know. He saw her to her car and came back. 
‘Now I’ve done you a good turn,’ he said, 
‘perhaps you'll do me one. Give me five 
minutes with you in your cubby-hole.’ We 
went into my little office, and then he sprang 
this on me—the death of his wife and the 
proposal.” 

“But it must have been exeiting,’”’ Olivia 
protested. ‘‘Yet—” she knitted her brow, 
“why the Lady Northborough barrage?” 

“Tt’s his way,” said Lydia. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T said I would give him my answer to- 


| night.” 


“Well?” 

“T don’t know. He’s charming. He’s 
rolling in money—you remember the motor 
car I turned down for obvious reasons—he 
knows all kinds of nice people—he’s fifty—” 

“Fifty!” cried Olivia, aghast. To three and 
twenty, fifty is senile. 

“The widow’s ideal.” 

“Tt’s exciting, but not romantic,” said 
Olivia. 

“Romance perished on the eleventh of 
November, 1918. Since then it has been 
‘Every woman for herself and the Devil take 
the hindmost.’ Are you aware that there are 
not half enough men to go round? So whena 
man with twenty thousand a year comes 
along, a woman has to think like—like—”’ 

“Like Aristotle, or Herbert Spencer, or the 
sailor’s parrot,” said Olivia. ‘Of course, dear. 
But is he so dreadfully wealthy as all that? 
What does he do?” 

“He attends Boards of Directors. As far 
as I can make out he belongs to a Society for 
the Promotion of Unchristian Companies.” 

“Don’t you care for him?” 

Lydia shook her exquisitely picture-hatted 
head—she was a creamy Gainsborough or 
nothing. “In that way, not a bit. Of course, 
he has been a really good friend to me. But 
after all—marriage—it’s difficult to ex- 
plain—”’ 

In spite of her cynicism, Lydia had always 
respected the girlhood of her friend. But 
Olivia flung the scornful arm of authority. 

“There’s no need of explanation. I know all 
about it.” ¢ 

“In that case—” said Lydia. She paused, 
lit a cigarette, and with her large, feline grace 
of writhing curves, settled herself more com- 
fortably in the corner of the couch—“ 
thought you would bring a fresh mind to bear 
upon things. But no matter. In that case, 
dear, what would you advise?” 
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Proper Kitchen Ware Preserves 
Food Values and Flavors 


Good cooks find it easy to retain all delicate 
flavors and precious health-giving mineral 
men‘s in food through use of Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled 
Ware—the_ economical, 
clean, durable ware. 


This ware does not absorb 
food values nor food fla- 
vors; nor discolor. It is 
impervious to chemicali- 
zation, which impairs the 
flavor of food. Even heat 
distribution in the heavy steel base makes 
food well-cooked. 
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Easier Dishwashing 
The hard, glass-like surface of Nesco Royal 


Ware relieves the house- 
wife of much of the 
drudgery of dishwashing. 
Mild soap and water are ; 
all that is needed. Time 
and labor in dishwashing 
are saved; and, best of 
all, the elimination of the 
unpleasant and expensive 
use of strong cleansers has a marked good 
effect on the hands. 





Protects Baby’s Health 


All mothers are keen to adopt the methods 
of cooking that promote health and strength 
of growing children. Glazed-surfaced Nesco 
Royal Ware assures retention of the valuable 
minerals and flavors. Its sanitary, unblem- 
ished surface, free of discoloration, arouses 
delightful anticipation of good-tasting food. 

© o Oo 

What a saving of labor to serve food in the 
same dish in which it is cooked! It is handier 
still to store food in a utensil, reheat it, and 
then serve, all in the same dish. Nesco Royal 
Ware is food-acid-proof. There is no possible 
chance of harmful chemical action. Flavors 
are not tainted, nor food discolored. It is un- 
affected by iron deposits, or alkali. Its 
durability is unimpaired by chemicalization. 


eo Oo 

There are certain utensils in Nesco Royal 
Ware which should form the nucleus of a 
complete cooking outfit. Important among 
ez, _ these are the Nesco Royal 
-4 Tea Kettle, which retains 

4\ heat exceptionally well; 
W A‘ and the handy Nesco 
# Royal Oval Dish Pan with 
= solid bead that does not 
permit dirt to collect. 
Then, too, there is the 
wonderfully efficient Nes- 
co Perfect Roaster. It is self-basting. 

® 

The beautiful, mottled, grey granite enamel 
of Nesco Royal Ware is free from pin-holes, 
with a smooth, guassy, glossy surface. The 
Nesco diamond-label 
which identifies each 
piece of Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled 
Ware, is evidence to the 

Ousewife that each 
utensil has been carefully inspected to see 
that it is free of flaws. 






Free Recipe Book 


There is a utensil in Nesco Royal Ware for 
almost every kitchen use. Individual pieces 
or a complete equipment can be had at prices 
that make for true economy. 


As attractive descriptive folder, and a 
pov recipe book will be sent upon request. 
<ecress:—National Enameling & Stamping 
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Tre High blue Flame lasures 
Quich Cooking Heat 


The NESCO PERFECT BURNER, an exclusive feature of 
the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove, produces a high heat without 
smoke or odor, and without overheating the chimney tubes. The 
high, transparent, blue flame, rising up through the grate, is ready 
to be flattened out close under the utensi! for fast cooking on the 
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COOK STOVE 


The special NESCO PERFECT handy features—high and low shelves; 


easy-filling, glass fuel tank; easy-operating, sure-acting heat control handles; 
straight legs that do not trip—make for better, quicker cooking and 


happier hours. The handsome, sturdy appearance and beautiful finish 
make the NESCO PERFECT as acceptable in the city home as in the 
country home where cool cooking is desired. The price is made to suit 
the housewife’s present purse. 


NESCO | 


The NESCO PERFECT is the only stove that-has the famous non- 
burnable NESCO ROCKWEAVE WICK. Made of pure asbestos fibre, 
wound around brass wires and woven into an almost indestructible fabric, 
firm and flexible, it does not need trimming. When not lighted, it is raised 
with the burner out of the oil. This keeps it clean and dry; assures a 
smokeless, odorless flame when relighted. 


See the NESCO PERFECT at progressive hardware, house furnishing or department 
stores. Other diamond-label products are Nesco»Perfect Oil Heater and NESCO ROYAL 
GRANITE ENAMELED WARE. 


Send postai for booklet of “Thirty Picked Recipes,” by Mrs. Simon Kander, 
author of The Settlement Cook Book. Address National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Sec. J, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Why—should our styles and pat- 
terns be copied and our trade- 
mark imitated, if Daniel Green 
Comfys were not the best? For 
your protection, we have placed 
the above label in every pair 
of Genuine Daniel Green 
Comfys. 
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health depends on keeping their little 
feet dry, warm and comfortable? That is 
the reason so many mothers keep the chil- 
dren’s Comfys ready and waiting on rainy 
days, so that they can change at once, as 
soon as they come romping home. 


Then, too, little feet must have room to 
breathe and grow. Heavy walking shoes, 
even when they fit perfectly, still have a 
tendency to cramp and confine the feet. It 
is a wise mother who realizes that Comfys 
are the right footwear for the children, not 
only at night, but for many hours which 
must be spent in the house during the 
day. 


No wonder children like to wear Comfys as 
often as possible. Genuine Daniel Green 
Comfys are not like ordinary bedroom slip- 
pers. They are so good looking, with their 
custom-made appearance and trimness of 


“Flurry, (‘hildren and Change 
into Your ‘Dry, Warm Comfys” 


D° you realize how much your children’s 


Janiel Green 


fit, that even fastidious men and women do 
not hesitate to continue wearing them 
when outsiders drop in. 


There is such a wide selection of designs 
and colors in Daniel Green Comfys that you 
are sure to find just the slipper to suit you. 
For children, cunning little designs that 
look as though they had walked right out 
of a ‘‘picture book’’, quiet, dignified de- 
signs with rich, conservative colors for men, 
and for the woman who appreciates dainti- 
ness and charm, a wide selection of shades 
and fabrics that will harmonize with her 
choicest negligees and frocks. 


Don’t go wrong—ordinary felt slippers will 
soon lose their shape. It’s worth many 
times the slight extra cost to insist on seeing 
the ‘‘Comfy” label in the slippers you buy. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company, Dolge- 
ville, N. Y. New York Office, 116 East 
13th Street. 
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The Tale of Triona 


Before the girl’s mental vision arose the 
man in question—the old-young man, the man 
of fifty, with the air and manner and dress of 
the man of twenty-five; his mark of superficial 
perfection that hid God knew what strange 
sins, stoniness of heart, and blight of spirit. 
She saw him in his: impeccable devotion to 
Lydia. But something in the imagined sight 
of him sent a shiver through her pure, yet not 
ignorant, maidenhood: something of which the 
virginal within her defied definition, yet some- 
thing abhorrent. The motor-car had failed; 
now the wedding-ring. She recaptured the 
fleeting, disquieting sense of Lydia on her first 
evening in London—the woman’s large proc- 
lamation of sex. Instinctively she . trans- 
ferred her impression to the man and threw a 
swift glance at Lydia lying there, milk and 
white, receptive. A word once réad and for- 
gotten—a word in some French or English 
novel—sprang to her mind, scraped clear for 
the palimpsest of memory... “Desirable.” A 
breath-catching, hateful - word. "She . stood 
aghast and shrinking on the edge of knowledge. 

““My darling child, what on ‘earth is. the 
matter with you?” ; 

Olivia started at the voice, as though 
awakening from a dream. “TI think it’s hor- 
rible,” she cried. 

“What?” 

“Marrying a man you can no more love 
than—Ugh! I wouldn’t marry him for 
thousands of millions.” 

“Why? I want to know.” 


UT the shiver. in the girl’s soul could not be 
expressed in words. “It’s a question of 
love,” she said lamely. 

Lydia laughed, called her a romantic child. 
It was not a question of love, but of com- 
patible temperament. Marriage wasn’t a 
week-end, but a life-end, trip. People had to 
get accustomed to each other in dressing- 
gowns and undress manners. She herself was 
sure that Sydney Rooke would wear the most 
Jermyn Street of dressing-gowns at any rate. 
But the manners? 

“They'll always be as polished as his finger- 
nails,” said Olivia. 

“T don’t see why you should speak like that 
of Sydney,” cried Lydia with some show of 
spirit. “It’s rather ungrateful, seeing how 
kind he has been to you.” 

Which was true. Olivia admitted it. “But 
the man who is kind to you in a social way 
isn’t always the man you would like to marry.” 

“But it’s I, not you,” Lydia protested, “who 
am going to marry him.” 

“Then you are going to marry him?” 

“T don’t see anything else to do,” replied 
Lydia, and she went again over the twenty 
thousand a year argument. 

Olivia saw that her hesitations were those of 
a cool brain and not of an ardent spirit, and 
she knew that the brain had already come to a 
decision. 

“T quite see,” said Lydia half apologetically, 
“that you think I ought to wait until I fall in 
love with a man, But I should have to wait 
till Doomsday. I thought I was in love with 
poor, dear Fred. But I wasn’t. I’m not that 
sort. If Fred had gone on living, I should have 
gone on letting him adore me and have been 
perfectly happy—so long as he didn’t expect 
me to adore him.” 

_““Doesn’t Mr. Rooke expect you to adore 
him?” asked Olivia. 

Lydia laughed, showing her white, strong 
ceeth, and shook a wise and mirthful head. 
“I’m convinced that was the secret of his first 
unhappy marriage.” 

“What?” 

“The poor lady adored him and bored him 
to frenzy.” 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck the 
half-hour after six. Lydia rose. She must go 


home and dress. She was dining with Rooke at | - 


Claridge’s at eight. | 
sid m so glad we’ve had this little talk,” she 
said. “TI felt I must tell you.” 
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Superior in Style, for Girls 


Beauty and Value 


“The prettier the hat, the prettier the girl.” Both 
the girls and their mothers appreciate that fact. 
That is why they prefer Priscilla Dean Hats—for 
in a Priscilla Dean Hat they find the individual 
touch of design, the smartness, the style that add 
to the charm and beauty of the wearer. And yet 
these cost no more than ordinary hats—often less. 


From the superb Spring array of styles and colors 
you will find it easy to select the hat you want. The 
range of head sizes is exceptionally complete for all 
ages—for little Ladies of six up-to Misses of eight- 
een. Be sure to look for the Priscilla 
Dean Hat label—gold on the:rich pur- 
ple lining—it is your guarantee of value 
and superior quality. 

The. advertisements in your news- 

paper will tell you at which store 

you can purchase Priscilla Dean 

Hats. There you will get fuil value 

and satisfaction in girl’s hats—hats 


that are stylish, beautifully made, 
yet inexpensive. 


Write for this style booklet—sent_ free! 


BAER BROS. MFG: CO. 















Be sure to 
write for it—it 
will please you 
—and with it 
comes the first 
of a series of 
charming story 
booklets for 
little ladies! 
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picture, aibeau- 
tiful milan, in 
various colors, 
$3.50. 
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| 4 ; “I thought you wanted my advice,” sai 


"Olivia. 
“Oh, you silly!” answered Lydia, gathering 
her furs around her. : 
They exchanged the conventional parting 
kiss. Olivia accompanied her to the landing 
When the summoned lift appeared and its 
doors clashed open, Lydia said, 
“You wouldn’t like to take over the hat 
shop at a valuation, would you?” 
" “Good heavens, no!” cried the astounded 
Olivia. 
Lydia laughed and waved a gray-gloved 
hand and disappeared downward. __ 


_ opr 


LIVIA reentered the flat thoughtfully and 

sat down in an armchair by the tiny wood 

fire in the sitting-room grate. Lydia, and 
Lydia’s galley, and all that it signified, dis- 
turbed her more than ever. They seemed not 
only to have no ideals even as ballast, but to 
have flung them overboard like so many curse- 
ridden Jonahs. To what soulless land was she 
speeding with them? And not only herself, but 
the England, of which she, as much as any 
individual, was a representative unit? Was it 
for the reaching of such a haven that her 
brothers had given their lives? Was it so that 
i 4 she should reach such a haven that her mother, 
ih oie eM ae instinct with heroic passion, had sent Stephen 
Gale forth to death? Was it to guide the 
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Father’s pardonabie pride in the ap- ; 3 world on this Lydian path that Blaise Olifant 
propriate anniversary gift is joyously j : koe had given an arm and young Triona had 
‘reflected.in-Mother’s beaming smile. all ' f fh cheerfully endured Dantesque torturings? 

ca a be. : a SN oe 3 . Myra came in and began to remove the tea- 


For the anniversary of wedding or’ | things—Myra, gaunt, with her impassive 
. inexpressive face, correct in black; silk blouse, 


birth, or the spontaneous expression 
b4 . Le il} a y stuff skirt, silk apron. Olivia, disturbed in 
Hi of affection, so dear to the heart of begs s! her efforts to solve a riddle of existence, 
i every wife or mother — what gift can swerved in her chair and _half-humorously 
1 | .compare with silver from the House | “! sought the first human aid to hand. 


bigk Holmes €¢ Edwards? “Myra, tell me. Why do you go on living?” 
i Myra made no pause in her methodical 


The chaste simplicity and enduring activity. “God put me into the world to live. 
It’s my duty to live,” she replied in her tone- 


i}; beauty of the |, illus. : ; 

ae ae Jamenown Pattern, ila ; AF less way. “And God ordained me to live so 

i}, trated, will endear it to all true lovers | Si | that I should do my duty.” 

of artistic design and fine craftsmanship. , “And what do you think is your duty?” 
2 : oan : ae A Olivia asked. 

Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears ||| af : “You, of all people in the world, ought to 
know that,” said Myra, holding the door open 
j ; with her foot so as to clear a passage for the 
At the Better Dealers in Silverware J tea-tray. 
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hesitating directness of her nature. The grace 
of: humility descended on Olivia. What fine 
spirit can feel otherwise than humble when 
: : -—- confronted. with the selfless devotion of a 
ie | ] ) j fellow-being? And further humbled was she 
rath ae ' i by the implicit declaration of an ideal, noble 
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y : Olivia rested her elbows on the arms of the 
R SRE LM ESEED WARDS SILVERCO. chair and put her finger-tips to her temples. 
1a INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 1 She felt at once rebuked and ipformed with 
lee Bridgeport, Connecticut 1 knowledge. Never before had the Sphinx- 
v | Hy Manufactured in Canada by i i like Myra so revealed herself. Probably she 
jw STANDARD SILVER Co. ; had not had the opportunity, never having found 
M% of TORONTO, Ltd. : 4 bi herself subjected to such direct questioning. 
Ny E Being so subjected, she replied with the un- 
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| ) y > > Ay according to her limited horizon, a philosophy 
re (i J S cvvue) —nay, ene religion of life which she 
Jor Sert ine Jelhes * : unswervingly followed. According to the 
lM a 5 ‘ | infinite scale whereby human values are 
Jams and armalades ae ultimately estimated, Olivia judged herself, 
sitting in the galley of Lydia Dawlish, as of 
far less account than Myra, her butt and her 
slave from earliest infancy. : 
She rose and looked around the prettiness¢s 
of taste and color with which she had trans- 


C i) ? cf ¢ FASC { yf formed the original dully-furnished room, and 
threw ~ her arm in a helpless gesture. What 


‘ Be tee © acy Nf = x did it all mean? What was she-doing there? 
H C) | \ | E ‘ - & \\ ON RR | ) q ia On what was she squandering the golden hours 
7kul — oe : ‘ee of her youth? To what end was she using such 
Ha of a mind and such of a soul as God had given 

her? At last, to sell herself for furs and f 
and silk cushions, and for the society of other 


women clamorous of nothing but furs and 
and silk cushions, to a man like Sydney 
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The Tale of Triona 


Rooke—without giving him anything in_re- 
turn save her outward shape for him to lay 
jewels on and exhibit to the uninspiring world 
wherein he dwelt? 

Far better return to Medlow and lead the 
life of a clean woman. sce 

Myra entered. “You’re not dining out 
tonight?” ‘ : . 

“No, thank God!” said Olivia. “I'll slip 
on any old thing and go downstairs.” 

She dined in her little, quiet corner of the 
restaurant, and after dinner took up.Triona’s 
book, “Through Blood and Snow,” which she 
had bought that morning, her previous 
acquaintance with it having been made 
through a circulating library. In the autumn 
she had read it and been held by its magic, but 
casually, as she had read scores of books. Now 
it was instinct with a known yet baffling per- 
sonality. It was two o’clock in the morning 
before she went to bed. 

(To be continued) 


With Only One Cooked 


Course 
(Continued from page 61) 


circle on individual nests of lettuce, each slice 
of cucumber slightly overlapping the next. 
Inthe center of the cucumber circle place a ring 
of green pepper. Serve with French dressing. 

Hospitality, however, should by no means be 
limited to the business woman with a maid or 
a cook who serves the dinner, or to the house- 
wife with plenty of time to prepareone. There 
are numberless women away from home during 
the day who still would like to ask their friends 
for a quiet dinner which they themselves pre- 
pare. These same menus may be used with 
very simple substitutions. Broiled lamb chops 
may take the place of the roast, which requires 
more time but is no more delicious or suitable 
in the menu. In this case, mashed potatoes 
may be served in place of the browned potatoes 
which accompany the roast. 

For the baked ham, two or three slices of ham 
cut about one-half inch thick may be used. | 
Boil until tender, about fifteen minutes, and | 
fry until well browned in a hot frying-pan in 
which about a tablespoonful of drippings have | 
been melted. Serve with a sauce made as} 
follows: Melt two tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar in the frying-pan from which the ham has 
just been removed, and allow to brown slightly. | 
Add one and three-fourths cupfuls of milk. | 
Mix together two teaspoonfuls of mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful of flour, 
and one-fourth cupful of cold milk to a smooth 
paste and stir this mixture into the hot milk. 
Bring to a boil, stirring frequently, and serve 
in a gravy bowl or pour it over the ham. 

These few menus will serve to suggest other 
combinations which are both delicious and | 
practical. Keep in mind the length of time | 
necessary for cooking the hot course, and plan | 
the rest of the menu so that the preparations 
may be made during that time. | 

Desserts which need no cooking must neces- 
sarily be very simple, but they prove entirely 
adequate for the final course of an otherwise 
substantial meal. Fresh fruit is always popular 
and lends itself to much variety in the manner 
of serving. The cheese, crackers, and jelly or | 
jam variety of dessert also lends itself to variety 
because different kinds of cheese and jellies may 
be selected. Ice-cream or French pastries can 
easily be ordered in the cities and often solve 
the dessert problem. If the dinner has been an 
especially hearty one, bonbons, or dried fruits, 
and coffee often make a satisfying finish. 

Relishes may be added to any of these menus. | 
If home-made ones are at hand, they will often | 
add just the touch of originality which is | 
needed to make the meal a distinctive one. 

.The pleasure of these delightfully informal 
dinners lies in their well-planned simplicity 
and the big returns in satisfaction for the smail 
amount of time and labor required. 
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EMEMBER when you were a youngster, how the 

best china was always kept, glistening and bright, 

in the china closet under lock and key? “Best china” 

in those days, was mostly to look at and to use on very 
special occasions. 


But how different now! With Syracuse China 
you have all the charm of that fragile china of years 
ago—plus the true beauty of real usefulness. This is 
no china to repose tremblingly in a locked closet, but 
lovely, exquisite china to grace every meal—from the 
cozy, fireside breakfast to the formal evening dinner. 


You will appreciate Syracuse China. It has the 
lasting worth of which heirlooms are made. It resists 
the chipping and nicking which soon disfigure china 
which is not so well made. 


Choose your pattern carefully—for it will last a 
long, long time. And because of the great popularity 
of Syracuse China, we would advise you to place your 
order early, as it is sometimes impossible to meet all 
demands immediately. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SyRACUSE, New YorRK 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


In using advertisements see page 
g 











Remember coming home from school, cold and hungry, and 

getting to the kitchen just as the roast was being taken 

fron the oven? Doesn’t your mouth water even now at 
the very thought of that delightful whiff! 


Let the TITE-TOP BASTER 


help 


O you realize that less than 

a third of a whole side of 

beef consists of tender steaks and 
roasts suitable for quick cooking? 
But the remainder is just as 
nourishing, and if the less ex- 
pensive neck and shoulder cuts, 
and the brisket or chuck, are 
given the right treatment, they 
can be made equally delicious! 


Slow cooking in the Tite-Top 
Baster is the secret of many 
tender, wonderfully flavored, 


* 


aes 


you 


juicy roasts. The rings on the 
inside of the cover collect the 
moisture and baste the meat all 
over continuously. So tightly 
does the cover fit that almost no 
steam escapes, and thus the Tite- 
Top Baster gives practically the 
same service as a pressure cooker. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘Cheaper 
Cuts of Meat and How to Pre- 
pare Them.” It will give you 
helpful suggestions for all kinds 
of good meat dishes. 





THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 


Dept. H-1, ERIE, PENNA., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Eztra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Heart-Star Waffle Irons, 
Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers, 
Steel Damper Clips and Gas Hot Plates. 


The Tite-Top Basler is the old-fashioned 

cast iron Dutch oven, improved and up-to- 

date. Use it for boiling, baking, roasting or 

Srying.~ Cast iron improves wiih age and lasts 
a lifetime. 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 72) 


“give” advisedly, for there was no struggle 
to obtain it!—and that it has been in force 
there over thirty years; and many other 
facts which she told us about its remarkable 
progressiveness. She herself is progressiveness 
personified, fresh-skinned and clear-eyed and 
clean-cut, the type of woman whose ability 
has enhanced rather than diminished her 
attractiveness, which—some old-fashioned 
skeptics to the contrary—is very apt to be 
the case! 

In the course of Mrs. Winter’s own remarks, 
she made one which I considered extremely 
important. “I am not half so much afraid,” 
she said, “for the future of our country in the 
activity of the Bolsheviki as I am in the in- 
activity of intelligent women. We have come 
into power in the world when spiritual force 
is most needed, but half of us do not use our 


| power.” 


I see so much, Margery, of women who 
should, and could, be the torch-bearers of the 
world, and who are doing nothing, not even 
lighting the tiniest little candle, that I couldn’t 
help hoping that every woman who heard 
Mrs. Winter that day would go out and at 
least try to start a small illumination! 

The most interesting dinner this last 
month was, I think, the one which Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding gave to the visiting 
governors of the different states and _ their 
wives. The governors have been in Confer- 
ence at Charleston, and many of them stopped 
in Washington on their way home, so this 
occasion was planned for their especial benefit. 
Some of the ex-Governors and their wives who 
are now in Washington in some new official 
capacity were invited in afterward to meet 
them. Harry and I were fortunate enough to 
be included in this number and enjoyed it 
tremendously. There is something very 
cordial and simple, as well as very dignified 
and fitting, about all the White House enter- 
tainments under the present administration, 
and I never saw Mrs. Harding look more 
charming than she did that night, wearing a 
beautiful dress of silver and violet brocade, 
and carrying a huge, cherry-colored, ostrich 
feather fan. About a hundred of us assembled 
in the famous East Room, renewing old ac- 
quaintances and making many pleasant new 
ones, and a delightful program of mono- 
logues was given by Ruth Draper before the 
President and Mrs. Harding said good-night 
to us all, with some special word of personal 
greeting for each one, and withdrew. Did 
you know, Margery, that at the White House 
the host and hostess leave before the guests? 
It’s an interesting custom. 


The British Embassy Receives 


And now you must come with me to the 
great reception for the delegates at the 
British Embassy, for that has been one of the 
most brilliant of all the big official parties so 
far this season—‘“colorful” in the real sense 
of that much-abused word! Tall, green palms 
towered and waved on either side of the grand 
staircase in the large, dignified entrance hall 
of the Embassy, and at the head of this stair- 
case the beautiful, life-size portrait of Queen 
Victoria, which is one of the most imposing 
ornaments of the house, was exquisitely lighted 
and banked about the base with white chrysan- 
themums and soft, green ferns. Near it an 
orchestra was playing. The mantel in the 
state dining-room was covered with yellow 
chrysanthemums, and there were great clusters 
of them, too, between the silver-shaded lights 
on the long dining-table. Just inside the 
doors of the double drawing-rooms, which 
were also decorated with palms shining green 
and glossy against the rich brocade of the 
curtains, an aide in gorgeous uniform pre- 
sented the guests to the receiving party—Sir 
Aukland and Lady Geddes, Mr. Balfour, and 











How to Make Jam and Jelly in 


Winter Time 


Amazing New Product Makes Perfect Jam or Jelly from Fresh, Dried, or 
Canned Fruit, or Bottled Fruit Juices | 


ELLY-MAKING in March! Certainly, 

any housewife can now make jelly, jam 
and marmalade whenever she needs them 
—from fresh fruit, from bottled fruit 
juice, from canned and dried fruits. 
Jelly-making while the snow flies is as 
possible as jelly-making in Summer by 
using Certo, “Mother Nature’s year- 
round jell maker.” 


With Certo you can replenish your 
preserve shelf now with seasonable jams 
and jellies. In place of fresh fruit these 
add change and economy to the breakfast 
table, give zest to the meat course, and 
provide many toothsome desserts. 


CERTO is a pure fruit product; it con- 
tains no preservative, or gelatine. It is 
that natural component, found in greater 
or less quantities in some fruits, not at 
all in others, which makes jelly ‘‘jell.” 
CERTO is simply a concentrated form 
of Nature’s jellifying principle extracted 
from pure fruit and put up in bottled form 
for your year-round use. It is highly 





endorsed by food editors, cooking experts, 
and housewives who have used it. 


CERTO is a time-saver which makes 
it possible to put up a few jars any time 
without disturbing routine housework. 
No fuss—no worry—no wasted batches 
of fruit and sugar. 


With CERTO the boiling process of 
jelly-making is reduced from twenty or 
thirty minutes or longer, to one minute. 
You are not obliged to boil away the juices 
and their fine flavor to reach the jelli- 
fying point. CERTO does that for you 
in one minute’s boiling. 


What is nicer for breakfast than Orange 
and Grapefruit Marmalade? The Certo 
Book of Recipes which comes with every 
bottle of Certo, gives tested, explicit di- 
rections for making this delicacy at home 
by the sure, short-boiling Certo process. 
Or you can use grapefruit alone, or com- 
bine oranges and lemons. 


You can make jelly from such bottled 
fruit juices as grape, apple and loganberry. 
To make Grape Jelly you need— 
4 cups (2 Ibs.) grape juice 
712 leveled cups (314 lbs.) sugar 
t bottle (scant cup) CERTO 
Measure sugar and juice into 
large saucepan, stir and bring to 
Add Certo immediately, stir- 
Continue to stir 


boil. 
ring constantly. 
and bring again to hard boil for 
minutc. Remove from fire, 
skim and while still hot pour into 
glasses or jelly moulds. 


one 


You can make jam from any 
kind of canned fruit, or you can use 
the juice for jelly and the crushed 
fruit for jam. A delicious compote 
can be made of crushed or sliced 
canned pineapple. 

Take 4 cups of crushed fruit and juice 


714 leveled cups (334 lbs.) sugar 
1 bottle (scant cup) of CERTO 


jive cents a jar. 


. If you use sliced pineapple put it through 
the meat chopper. Measure crushed 
fruit and sugar into large saucepan, and 
mix well. Stir hard and constantly and 
bring to a vigorous boil. Boil hard for 
one minute, stirring all the time. Remove 
from fire and add CERTO, stirring it in 
well. Skim and while hot pour into 
glasses. This recipe will make eleven 
half-pound glasses of pineapple jam. 


It is a simple matter to make delightful 
jams from dried fruits. Prune jam is little 
more trouble than stewing prunes. And 
from a pound of prunes, following the 
CERTO recipe, you will have eleven half- 
pound glasses of prune jam ready at hand 
any time you need them. Fig and peach 
jams are appetizing novelties; there are 
other mixed conserves that include raisins, 
as wholesome as they are toothsome. You 
will find all of these in the CERTO Book 
of Recipes. 

This book—it comes with every bottle 
of Certo—will also introduce you to Certo 
Jelly. You can make this in ten minutes 
from the beginning to the end of the proc- 
ess, in any flavor and at a cost of about 
Children love it as a 
spread for bread, or on hot pancakes. 


Your grocer carries CERTO or can or- 
der it for you from his wholesale house. 
Or we will send you a bottle with recipe 
book by parcel post prepaid for 35 cents 
(40 cents if you live West of Mississippi 
River). Please also send with order your 
grocer’s name and address so we can 
see that you and your friends can ob- 
tain CERTO promptly hereafter. Get 
a bottle of CERTO right away and see 
how easy it is to surprise your family 
with a toothsome dainty made with 
little expenditure of time and money. 


PECTIN SALES COMPANY, Inc. 
370 East AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mother Natures year-round Jell Maker 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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An Added Room—Subtracted Rent 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can 
have all the comfort of a handsomely furnished liv- 
ing room, the convenience that an extra sleeping 
room affords, and economy of reduced rentals. The 
Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional 
room and subtracts from the family budget the rental 
which that room would cost. 









By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of 
living room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in ap- 
pearance, with bedding completely concealed. There is ample 
room, when folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. 








At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full- 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed 
frame and springs. 







Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, 
with any wood finish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, gen- 
uine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any 
requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, 
for cash or easy payments. Ask for demonstration, Look for 
Kroehler trade mark. Send for free booklet. 










KroeEHLeER ManuFactTuriInG Company, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
Lord and Lady Lee of Fareham. Lady Geddes 
was dressed in hydrangea-colored velvet with 
crystal trimmings and a cloth-of-silver train, 
and wearing a diamond tiara and necklace: 
and Lady Lee in cloth-of-gold veiled with 
misty gray tulle, and adorned with the most 
magnificent necklace of diamonds and rubies 
that-I ever beheld. Beyond, in the ballroom, 
was gathered a throng, nearly two thousand 
strong, of famous men and women from all 
over the world, uniforms of khaki and navy 
blue mingling with those of azure and scarlet 
and gold-lace, and nearly all glittering with 
medals, among the immaculate black and 
white of regulation evening dress, gowns of 
velvet and satin and lace—the most beautiful 
fabrics and exquisite shades, and such jewels 
as I never even imagined before! And back 
of it all something more splendid even than 
the glow of color and richness of gems—the 
wonderful feeling of good-will, of being part of 
a great world-family, of closely-woven inter- 
national understanding and happiness. 





The Ball for the Delegates 


And finally, very late indeed, we will go to 
the Charity Ball given by the Woman’s 
Foundation in honor of the delegates. The 
| long, channel-like. ballroom of the Hotel Wil- 
|lard, which I have described to you before, 
never looked so beautiful:to me as it did that 
night, with the flags of all the nations repre- 
sented at the Conference draped about the 
box in the center of the room set apart for the 
guests of honor, the flags of other nations con- 
cealing the windows, and signal flags over the 
smaller boxes. And I have never—at a ball— 
seen anything so moving and inspiring as the 
reception Marshal Foch received when he 
arrived with his suite and paused at attention 
in the. middle of the hall, while the band 
played the Marseillaise, and the vast assembly 
rose to welcome him. 

Dancing, which had been going on for some 
time before he arrived, was suspended as soon 
as he had taken his place, and a beautiful 
pageant, “The Feast of Prosperity,” with a 
cast of over sixty, was given. It was beauti- 
fully staged and acted and lighted, the special 
dancers in their filmy draperies floating up and 
down through the audience on their way to 
and from the stage. The story and symbolism 
of it were so beautiful, too, that I want to give 
you at least a suggestion of what they were. 
Nine nations—France, England, Italy, Bel- 
gium, China, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
| and America—each impersonated by a lovely 
| young girl with almost equally lovely attendants 
waiting upon her—came to the Feast of Pros- 
perity, bringing the offerings which were to 
make it a Love Banquet. Then War arrived, 
| demanding admittance, and at first his magnifi- 
cence deceived and attracted the other guests. 
| But, alas! in his train came the awful shadows 
of Commercialism, Cruelty, and Famine. After 
a bitter struggle, War was driven out, but 
| Sorrow remained behind, carrying high the 
Lamp of Life. And finally, to the sound of 
angel voices, came Peace, welcomed by all 
the Nations and given the seat of honor at 
the Feast. And afterward Happiness danced 
in, while, in the distance, a great, white light 
appeared, surrounding a Heavenly Vision— 
the Light of the Future—toward whose radi- 
ance the nations all together turned their 
faces... ; 

And now it is two o’clock in the morning, 
and we have crowded all we can, I think, into 
our “composite day.” So we must kick off 
our silver slippers, and unhook our party- 
dresses, and after talking it all over while we 
brush our hair and turn down our beds, kiss 
each other good night. 

And so—good night, dear Margery. 

Always affectionately yours, 








Tomces Parison ianper — 














WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


The clock turns the current on at the 
desired time. The thermostat turns it 
off when the required temperature is 
reached. Food which this Range has 
cooked is wonderfully tasty and whole- 
some. This.is what one soon learns 
to expect from electrical cooking. 


' \ ELECTRIC RANGES WITH 


I Have An Invisible Servant 


that saves me money, time and work. It is dependable, 
it is capable, and it requires no supervision. It makes 
cooking a pleasure, and it gives us better food than we 
have ever had before. 

This is what an owner says of the Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Range, the range which you prob- 
ably know as “the Range with the Clock”. 

Won’t you go to your electrical dealer and ask him 
to tell you about the Westinghouse Automatic, and 
to show you the exclusive features in construction 
and control that make it such a good range? 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 


house 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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In connection with the name WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
on a package of cocoa or chocolate the figure of “La Belle 
Chocolatiere” stands for “quality, high grade, purity.” 

* The standards of the world. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 
(Continued from page 14) 


what made me say it. I’m getting tired and 
cross. Take me home now. Next time I 
see you, I’ll have more polite conversation 
ready on worthier subjects.” 

“When do I see you again?” 

Cecily yawned insincerely. “Bless 
man! Does it make any difference?” 

His hurt look disarmed her. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to say it. I 
know it matters enormously. I know you 
can’t do your racial types unless you have me 
to look forward to. Come to dinner Saturday 
night, in my cottage.” 

“Will Miss Jones and Cher Ami be there?”’ 

“Very likely.” 

But she knew while she said it that they 
wouldn’t. Saturdays, Miss Jones always dined 
with a married friend in Manoa Valley. 

She reminded Cecily of this when the sub- 
ject came up an hour or so later, and added 
coolly: “Don’t pretend you’d forgotten it. 
Or that you mind. You’re being very fussy 
about this young man, aren’t you? You’ve 
had people to dinner before—without me—or 
the dog.” 

“T want you to meet him,” Cecily protested. 
“T want to see what you think of him.” 

“Heavens! Are you going to marry him?” 

Cecily actually blushed. “Oh, don’t 
bother!” she cried in a small burst of temper. 
“Of course I shall do very well by myself.” 

“T’'ll stay if you really want me,” offered 
Miss Jones with amazing gentleness. Her eyes 
behind shell-rimmed spectacles were keen as 
gray steel. 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least,” said 
Cecily proudly. 

“Then I’ll keep to my original arrange- 
ment,” said Miss Jones, much relieved. 

She was that rare thing, a congenital spinster, 
and men annoyed rather than disturbed her. 
She believed them to be the reason of her sex’s 
inferior standing in the professions. Perhaps 
they are. They instigate, at least, a divided 
attention among the ladies, thereby rendering 
the world, for some time to come, safe for 
masculinity. Miss Jones resented this. Cecily 
didn’t care. She had weapons for retaliation. 


Miss Jones hadn’t. 5 


the 


BETWEEN then and Saturday, however, 

Cecily swung in the winds of indecision like 
a little, gilded weather-vane whirling before 
arising storm. If her instinct hadn’t warned 
her—which it did—there were Pat’s own words 
for danger-signal. He had said, “I begin 
wonderfully.” 

Did he end in smoke—like a witch’s snuff- 
box, when stepped on? . “Witch’s snuff-box” 
is the name children give to a certain harmless- 
looking, gray fungus that at a touch rises into 
dust and is gone. Cecily’s childhood offered 
other moral instances—the pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow. Was it wise, following 
rainbows? Was the game worth the candle? 

A vicious circle! “She came back with a 
start to lines of his quoting: 

“Why candle burns at both ends... . 
Ah, he did, did he! He took his chances, too, 
then. He, too, felt the imperious urge that 
had flung them together across the day-lilies 
and languors of Mrs. Ordway’s dinner-party. 
m too, was trying to touch hands, across the 

““Tt will not last the night—’” 

Who cared? Who wanted it to last? 
Did anything last? Anything vivid or frail 
or fair? Wasn’t it enough to have had, for 
& moment, the curl of the wave, the heart- 
beat leaping up? 


999 


““But, ah, my foes, and oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light!” : 


“And that,” said Cecily to her tormented 
seli—“is what one’s looking for! Isn’t it?” 

She neglected her classes at the school a bit, 

gged in her working out of the spring pro- 
Stam, vhile she pieced out a program of her 
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Just the 


cooking breakfast 


Fruit 
Poached eggs with white sauce 
Hot waffles with honey 


There's a breakfast fit for a king, and yet it’s 


economical. Three of the 


Hese—everything but the fruit course. And if you 
want a cereal, rice cooked in Hess is perfectly de- 
licious and healthful. You will find the recipes for 
white sauce and hot biscuits in the Hee recipe book- 
let along with dozens of other recipes and suggestions 


for economical cooking. 


You can’t help liking Hesr. Once you have used 
it, you will never cook without it—breakfast, lunch- 
eon, dinner—there are dishes in every meal that can 
be made more tasty and nutritious with Hse. 

Use Heze as a cooking liquid—it moistens, short- 
ens and enriches. Made of pure skimmed milk evapo- 


rated to double strength enriched with vegetable fat, 
Heze adds food value and improves the flavor. 


You can get this wonderful aid to good cooking 


at the grocer’s. For the 
write to 2305 Consumers 
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Fish Dishes 


Pumpkin Pie 
Corn Bread 





Hesse Suggestions 


Potatoes au Gratin 
Rice cooked in Hese 


Chipped Beef in White Gravy 


Escalloped Cheese 
Mayonnaise Dressing 


Waffles 
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WASHING De Luxe 





Leave on ae, Shee and ‘Your’ 


S 


you 


‘It is perfectly safe to leave them on because when you wash with a Laun- 


Dry-Ette you handle only moist clothes, never wet clothes. 


There is 


none of the sloppy wetness that surrounds the ordinary washday You 
wash, rinse and blue in one tib—no need for extra tubs and no feeding 
through a wringer—because the Laun- Dry-Ette whirls a whole tubful 
wringer-dry i in one minute without a wringer. 


Hands never in the Water 


Astonishing as it is, and hard for many 
people to understand until they see a 
demonstration, you néver need put your 
hands into the water. ‘This prevents red 
or chapped hands, swollen finger joints, 
and is a blessing to. every woman with 


“fhe ve one ashing Aaching that Dvies 


The Laun-Dry-Ette washes every- 
thing including large bulky pieces that 
cannot be handled by ordinary machines. 
It dries everything for the line in one 
minute by centrifugal force, saving but- 
tons, fasteners and hooks from injury. 


Tubs are of finest copper heavily 
nickel plated inside; mounted on roller 
bearing casters—the finest construction 
throughout, very durable and reasonably 


iu Nbere The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


1230 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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** If it has a wringer it isn’t a Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 


|] WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT AWRINGER | | 


the slightest rheumatic tendency. When 
you wash the “Laun-Dry-Ette Way” the 
machine does nine-tenths of the work 
and yet none of the principles of good 
washing are neglected. Any Laun-Dry- 
Ette dealer will gladly demonstrate this. 








Wri unger I 


priced. Approved by the Good House- 
keeping Institute. 


If there is no dealer near you take this 
advertisement to the nearest electrical 
or hardware dealer and have him ordet 
a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. He will be 
glad to do it because he knows we de- 
sire an authorized Laun-Dry-Ette dealer 
in every city. Write for our wonder- 
fully interesting booklet, ‘‘The Wash- 
ing Machine That Does More’’. 


Tel U-Where. 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 


From the first it was no good pretending 


own. 
Pat didn’t count with her. He counted ter. 
ribly. He walked into her life as if—what 
was it he, himself, had said?—as if they had 
been parted in childhood and had just come 
together again. It was no use remembering 
that it might not mean to him. what it meant 
to her. The question was, had she nerve 
enough to go ahead getting deeper into caring 
every time she saw him, or should she scramble 
safe ashore while there - was yet time? Should 
she let herself go—or put on the brakes? 

He, too, might care in the long run, but the 
odds were against it. His own words once 
more, “I’m always going off on wild-goose 
chases after—well—whatever it is one’s born 
wanting to find.” His work, she had already 
discovered, grappled him w ith hooks of steel. 
No pot-boiling there! 

“The question is, my dear,” thus Cecily 
to her soul, at last, “do you want to take 
'a chance—or don’t you? a 

Wanting to or not, of course she took it, 
She hadn’t really as much choice as: she 
thought, perhaps. 

' r . 


BY six o’clock Saturday evening she had flow- 

ers on the table by the window, the yellow 
lilics that shé fancied; ‘flowers on- the little 
dinner-table, set significantly for two; and 
a delightful little dinner handily waiting in 
oven, ice-box, and fireless cooker. 

“All feminine accomplishments _ tactfully 
displayed,”’ observed Genevieve Jones pleas- 
antly before departing. 

Cecily made a face at her. She had put on 
a cool, blue frock and had .done her hair 
smartly like the ladies who walk about irised 

Is or take fea under vine-dripping pergolas 
in the fashion magazines. 

“T see you’ve had a marcel,” said Miss 
Jones. ‘You look—different.” 

“Feel different,” said Cecily, putting tall 
candles in Canton china candlesticks down 
upon the dinner-table. “Run along, Gene- 
| vieve—you had your chance at this party 
and refused it.” 

Miss Jones went away, taking Cher Ami 
with her. The cottage was very still. Cecily 
sat down before the small, darkly-shining 
piano and began to play. She. knew nothing 
of music, technically speaking, but she could 


| play sketchily anything she had once ‘heard, 


and there was ‘sympathy -in -her “finger-tips. 
She had lit the tall lamp. It shone down upon 
her bent, dark head, shadowed her blue. gown 
charmingly. She play ed Debussy’s ‘‘Golli- 
woggle,” played it over twice... She knew just 
how adorable its shreds and patches of melody 
might be to some one coming up the path be- 
tween the pale oleanders, under the deepening 
sky. She had begun it a third time when she 
heard a step upon the /anai, in the doorway, 
and turned about. “ 

Mrs. Ordway stood | there smiling, her hat 
as usual a trifle too far back upon her heavily- 
coiled hair, her hands full of awkward, little 
packages. 

“Well!” said Mrs. 
‘How nice you look!” 
‘ Cecily. came forward, throttling disappoint- 
ment and a small, fine, cold rage. 

‘ “I've found a book on the Little Theater,” 
cried Mrs. Ordway, ‘‘and I thought it oe 
be of some use to you, dear Miss Marsh, 

I stopped in to leave it.” 

Cecily thanked her with spurious warmth, 
adding perfunctorily, “Won’t you come in and 
sit down?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Ordway, “thank you, 
not this ev ening. Mr. Ordway never sits dow n 
to the table without me. I haven’t a minute. 
In proof of which she lingered, eying the 
Canton china candlesticks curiously. “T see 
you’re having guests for dinner. How pretty 
your table looks! I won’t keep you. 
passed Miss Jones at the corner. . . . So nice 
for you two girls to have this sweet little place 
together, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, very nice,” said Cecily. She thought 


Ordway beamingly. 


Immaculate Floors 


NDER radiators, into nooks and corners 
—nowhere can dust and dirt hide from 

the Fuller -Wonder Mop. Its soft, fluffy, 
strands gather and hold dirt until shaken 
out. It may be washed and put through the 
wringer—losing none of its dust-absorbing 
qualities. Both sides are always ready, It’s 
light and convenient to handle. : 


Wearethe largest buyers of brush material in 
theworld,therefore get better quality atlower ~ 
prices.—So do theusers of Fuller Brushes. Gen- 
uine Fuller Brushes carry the Fuller Red Tip 
Tag and the Fuller Trade Mark on the handles. 


They are never soldin stores. Astaff of 3000 rep- 
resentatives demonstrates them in the home. 
Every Fuller Man is expert in household effi- 
ciency, courteous,worthy of the House behind 
him, welcomed everywhere. There is a Fuller 
Man living in your vicinity. If you 

want himto call, writeus. May 

we send you “The Handy 

Brush Book’? It’s 

free. 


The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Co., Ltd. 


The Fuller Brush Co., Branch Offices in over 150 cities—consult telephune directory Hamilton, Canada 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Whole-grain 
bubbles 


The grains are puffed to 
8 times normal size. They 
form airy, flimsy tidbits 
with a nut-like taste. 
Children revel in them. 


All food cells 
blasted 


Over 125 million steam 
explosions are caused 
in every kernel. Thus 
every granule of the 
whole grain is fitted to 
digest. 





16 Foods in 1 


Think what children get in Puffed Wheat every time you serve it. Whole 
grains made wholly digestible. Every food cell blasted. All the 16 elements 
in wheat are made available as food. 


That’s whole-grain diet in its ideal form. 


A Prof. Anderson Creation 


That is the object in Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—to fit whole grains to 
completely feed. 

The problem was solved by Prof. A. P. Anderson. 

It is done by shooting the grain from guns. By causing a steam explosion 
inside every food cell. 


Makes children love 
whole-grain foods 


The toasted grain-bubbles, nut-like in taste, 
form real food confections. No other cereal food 
compares in delights. 

So Puffed Grains are welcome, 
morning, noon and night. With 
cream and sugar, with melted butter 
or in bowls of milk. Their ease of 
digestion makes them all-hour foods 
and ideal foods for bedtime. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
* The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 


| she heard some one turning in from the street. 
| A wave of nervousness tingled over her. 


“And you don’t keep a maid—do you? 
You busy young woman!” 5 
Footsteps coming down the path—no 

question! 

““No—no,” said Cecily coldly. ‘No maid.” 

Mrs. Ordway balanced on the threshold, 
her glance flickering about the lamp-lit room. 
“How do you find time for it all?” she mur- 
mured with sinister persistence. 

Between the oleanders some one began to 
sing in a velvety, hushed baritone, not much 
more than a lilting whisper, but clear—ch, 
clear enough! 


| “The sun shires east—and the sun shines 


West— 
But I know the place where the sun shines 
Sara as 


Pat came striding into the lamp-light, hat 
in one hand, a large spray of bloomily-purple 
jacaranda flowers in the other. He might with 
less vividness have worn vine-leaves in his 
hair. 

“Hello!” ne cried—Oh, how do you do, 
Mrs. Ordway?” 

Mrs. Ordway did very well and said so in 
a manner faintly suggestive of shattered feel- 
ings. She added that her husband would not 
know where she was, implying acute conjugal 


| anxiety on his part. When she had gone— 
she did go, then—Pat offered half-shyly, 


“Thought perhaps she was here for dinner?” 

“Rather not!” said Cecily. 

“Brought you these,” said he with a dra- 
matic sigh of relief. “Hanging over some- 
body’s fence. ‘Thought you might like ’em. 
What did the lady want?” 

“To see who it was I was having for dinner,” 
explained Cecily calmly. 

“OQh—” He looked about the room, into 
the smaller dining-room with its intimate, little 
table, and back again to Cecily’s face. “She 
won’t like it?” 

“Probably not. Small-town stuff, you know. 
People who don’t have theaters and opera and 
that sort of thing get all their sensations from 
each other. They have to get ’em some- 
where.” 

“Oh, but out here?” 

“Here, conspicuously.” 

“Lord!” He whistled softly. “Perhaps, 

then—do you want me to stay? Do you 
mind that sort of thing?” 
* “Of course I want you to stay,” said Cecily, 
smiling. She wondered if the Sentimental 
Tommy in him would be terrified to know how 
much. “Come out in the kitchen and help 
dish up dinner. As Mrs. Ordway has just 
discovered, I don’t keep a maid.” 

“And of course,’ Pat concluded blithely, 
“after Greenwich Village, even a solo dinner 
with a young man has no illicit aspect for you.” 

“Greenwich Village wasn’t as wild as you 
think—just as Honolulu isn’t as free,” said 
Cecily, lifting a theatrically golden-brown 
chicken out of the oven. ‘“Here—take this— 
and put it on the table.” 


HE dinner was a riotous success. They 
waited on each other and piled successive 
dishes in the sink for a mythical Japanese 
woman to wash in the morning. Pat had 
two small-boy helpings of ice-cream, and when 
the table was eventually cleared, they took 
their coffee into the living-room. 

“You can cook, too!” he sighed, stretched 
out in the long chair, his smiling eyes following 
her as she drifted about the room. 

“No match-making mother could have 
staged a nicer demonstration, could she?” said 
Cecily impudently. 

She came and sat in a low chair and asked 
questions of him—or answered them—still in 


the explorational stage. 


“Tell me about the heads you draw.” 

“Brought you a note-book to look at. 

He spread it on the arm of his chair, and she 
came and knelt down beside it. Their own 











Tested Recipes 
from the Carnation 
Cook Book 


Carnation Biscuits 

2 cups flour, 4 tsp. baking powder, 2 tbsp. 
butter orsubstitute, % tsp. salt, 4 cup water, 
% cup Carnation Milk. Sift dry ingredients 
together. Mix in butter or substitute with 
knife or fingers; add liquid, mixing toa soft 
dough. Roll lightly to one-half inch in thick- 
ness, cut and bake in hot oven about fifteen 
minutes. This recipe makes about eight 
biscuits. 


Muffins 
% tsp. salt, 1 tbsp. sugar, 134 cups flour, 4 
tsp. baking powder, 1 egg, % cup water, % 
cup Carnation Milk, 2 tsp. melted butter 
or substitute. Mix and sift dry ingredients. 
Add milk to well beaten egg, and add todry 
ingredients, then add the melted fat. Bake 
in oiled muffin tins from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes. This recipe makes ten muffins. 


Nut Bread 

1 tsp. salt, 4 cups flour, 4 cup sugar, 6 tsp. 
baking powder, 2 eggs, 14 cups water, 3% 
cup Carnation Milk, 1 cup English walnuts. 
Mixand sift dry ingredients. Beat eggswell, 
add milk and mix with dry ingredients. 
Beat well, add nuts, put in two oiled bread 
pans and bake in moderate oven thirty to 
forty-five minutes. This recipe makes two 
loaves. 


Chocolate Bianc Mange 
% tsp. salt, 2 cups Carnation Milk, 2 oz. 
unsweetened chocolate, 4% cup sugar, 1 tsp. 
vanilla, 24 cups water, % cup cornstarch. 
Combine 2 cups of the water and the Car- 
nation Milk; pour into the double boiler and 
bring to the boiling point. Mix the corn- 


9 ; starch, sugar and salt; dilute with the 
j remaining 4 cup of water. Add tothe first 

e nN OWS a S mixture, stirring constantly. Add the melted 
chocolate, stirring occasiqnally until mix- 


ture thickens. Cook fifteen minutes. Add 
flavoring; mould, chill and serve with 
whipped Carnation Milk. 


HE quality of Carnation Milk does |” sbanseme 


- H 2 cups figs, 34 t,% Cc ti 

not chan ge. It has always that same | Milk-as¢cupe stale bread cruinbe, 2 eggs. 36 

i tsp. salt, 1 phos 4 rr inn wg a 

° . bd suet i ieces and ad nely choppe 
creamy richness, that same simple purity. Sie See bomek cece to sae odd cae 
ie 3 » well beaten, sugar and salt. — mix- 

It will pay in every way to use it in your Feng 


hard sauce. This recipe will serve six people. 


home. For cooking add an equal part of Coidinthas teat eaten 


h C e Add 3 tbsp. cours 234 cups big us —— 
nation Milk, 2 cups stale bread crumbs, 

water to the Carnation you use. a ee if Ge hee ee ee 

. . ° vanilla. Scald milk, pour over bread crumbs, 

little more water if you want thinner vEdoncerandeake-Leteosl than eadelontie 

beaten eggs and flavoring. Pour into a 

buttered pudding pan and bake in a slow 


milk. Use Carnation undiluted or diluted, oven. This recipe serves six people. 

instead of cream, for coffee, desserts and ree a ale water, 3 cup Carnation 
Milk, % tsp. salt, 3 tbsp. sugar, % tsp. 
vanilla. Beat eggs slightly; add sugar, salt, 


cereals. It is delicious. Just cows’ milk, Se aod tentitas Veettomueeael can 


ew e sprinkle top with grated nutmeg, set in pan of 

evaporated and sterilized—that is what boiling water and bake ina moderate oven 
. © . 9 

Carnation is. Buy it at your grocer’s and ett canine dase 


. . % cup bread crumbs, % cup Carnation 
write for the Carnation Cook Book. - Milk, tsp. salt, 4 tsp. soda, 34 cup raisins, 
¥% cup currants, 4% tsp. cinnamon, 14 cups 

flour. — and sift oF ae 

suet in fine pieces, a ne bread crumbs, 

CarnaTion Mitk Propucts Company then add the milk and molasses. Combine 
: s the two mixtures. Turn into buttered 

New York * Cuicaco «+ Seattte. + Ayimer, Ont. moulds, cover and steam from three to four 


hours. Serve with hard sauce. This recipe 
* 
arnation @& 


’ parent. Add sugar and salt to milk and egg 
yolks slightly beaten. Combine by pouring 

LLON H hot tapioca slowly on egg mixture, return to 
double boiler and cook until it thickens. 


le 


serves six people. 
When thick remove from fire and fold in 


Cream Tapioca Pudding ; 
1% cups water, 4 cup pearl tapioca, 34 cup 
Carnation Milk, % tsp. salt, 3 tbsp. sugar, 
¥% tsp. vanilla, 2 eggs beaten separately. 
9 i whites of eggs beaten stiff. Add flavoring 
\ ih i and chill. This recipe serves six people. 

y cael The Carnation Cook Book contains more 
' : than 100 tested economical recipes. It 
p= | = will be mailed free on request. Send for 

ad 2 C d ¢ 93 , this handy recipe book today. 
rom ontente ows }T | n i Carnation Mitk Propucts Company 

i 326 Consumers Building, Chicago 


Soak tapioca oné hour in enough cold water 
to cover. Cook in double boiler until trans- 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 426 Stuart Building, Seattle 
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How I Prepared At Home To Earn 





$30 A Week As A Dressmaker 


By Mary G. ADAMSON 


average woman. I never went to college; I 
never even finished high school. 


And I have a husband and two children. So you 
see, I am not over blessed with leisure. 

Just as I am the average woman, so I think my 
husband is the average man. He has never earned a 
large salary—and I don’t think he ever will. 

A year ago I saw with startling clearness that we 
would never have the little luxuries and comforts 
that we longed for unless I could somehow add some- 
thing to the family income. 

“But how?” That was the question. I couldn’t 
leave home to work because of the children. I 
couldn’t write stories and, dear knows, no one ever 
accused me of being an artist. 

Then—a sudden inspiration. Miss Fox, the best 
dressmaker in town, had been “‘just one of the girls.” 
Then suddenly every one began noticing her clothes. 
And then, just as suddenly, she started a dressmaking 
shop and was successful from the very start. 


I wondered how she had done it, because I kept 
thinking what a wonderful thing it would be if I 
could do as well. So I went down town to see Miss 
Fox and told her what was on my mind. 


“Can you keep a secret?” she asked quickly. 

I nodded yes—breathless with anticipation. 

“Then I am going to tell you something I have 
never to!d another living soul—outside of my family. 

“Two years ago I was in just your situation—I 
needed clothes and I needed money. There were 
only three of us, too—father, mother and myself— 
but the family income was pitifully small, even for 
just three. Somehow, we were always struggling to 
make both ends meet. There was very little left 
for clothes. — 

“Then one day I heard of an institute of domes- 
tic arts and sciences through which one could learn, 
right at home, to make pretty, becoming clothes. 


“T began wondering, just as you are wondering 
now, if I could really learn dressmaking in my spare 
time. For I had never done much sewing, and what 
I had done had all turned out so badly. But here 
was a school that would teach me in a few short 
months all the secrets of the dressmaker’s art—how 
to make garments of every kind and in the very 
latest style for just the cost of materials. It sounded 
so reasonable that I determined to at least find out 
about it. So that night I clipped and mailed that 
coupon to the Woman’s Institute, little dreaming 
that it was to change my entire life. 

“Today I am not only able to make all of my own 
clothes at great savings, but as you know I am the 
owner of Ye Little Gown Shop.” 

“But did you learn it all through the Woman’s 
Institute?”’ I asked incredulously. 

“Every bit of it. And it was ever so much easier 
than I expected. You see, the courses begin with 
simple stitches and seams and proceed by logical 
steps until you can design and make all kinds of 
becoming dresses, blouses, lingerie, wraps, and even 
tailored suits and evening gowns.” 

“Can I learn right in my own home?” I asked. 

“Easily! And in your spare time. You see, it 
makes no difference where you live, because all the 
instruction is carried on by mail. And it is no dis- 
advantage if you are employed during the day or 
have household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much or as little 
time to the course as you wish, and just whenever 
it is convenient. And, in addition—” 


She was about to say more, but just then a cus- 
tomer came in and Miss Fox begged to be excused. 
But her words made such an impression on me 
that as soon as I got home I looked up the coupon I 
bad seen so often, put it in an envelope and mailed it. 


In just a few days I got the full story of the 
Woman's Institute. Everything was just as Miss 
Fox said it was. So I enrolled. 

I was surprised at my progress. Why, after only 
the third lesson I made the prettiest blouse for my- 
selfi—then a dress for my little girl—and the cun- 
ningest coat for Junior. One of the finest things 
about the Institute’s course is that there are no 
tedious preliminaries. You start right in. 


My progress was so rapid that I was sometimes 
surprised myself at what I was able to do. My hus- 
band just wou!dn’t believe at first that I was really 
making all of those pretty dresses myself. And 
when I told him how little they cost, I think he 
was prouder of me than he had ever been in his life. 


Then my friends began noticing my clothes—and 
they not only admired them, but they almost deluged 
me with orders. 

So I began designing and making clothes for 
others, and for the last two months my profits have 
averaged $30 a week. Everything I made brought 
a good price and helped me tg get other customers, 
because the Institute had taught me the all- 

Advertisement 


Fee: of all, let me say that I am just the 
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important secrets of distinctive dress—what colors 
and fabrics are most appropriate to different types of 
women—how to plan and create original effects— 
and how to develop style in a garment. 

Naturally, the money I have earned has meant a 
lot to our happiness. We have just moved into a 
larger house and I have fitted up two rooms in it as 
my workshop. Soon I shall have to get a helper, 
and then I can earn $40 or $50 a week. 

It isn’t only the money that counts, or the com- 
forts we can secure with it, but that precious feeling 
of independence. I know that I shall always be 
able to support my children and myself if anything 
should happen to my husband. 

Can you learn, too? You certainly can! In the last 
six years more than 125,000 women and girls in all 
parts of the country and in all circumstances have 
studied dressmaking and millinery at home through 
the Woman’s Institute. And today they not only 
have two or three times as many pretty clothes, but 
many of them are earning $20, $30, $40 and even 
$60 a week sewing for others. 


OULDN’T you, too, like to have prettier, 
more becoming clothes for yourself and your 
family for less than half what they now cost 
you? Wouldn’t you like to have two or three times 
as many pretty dresses at no increased expense? 
You can have them, for through the Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences you can 
learn easily and quickly, right in your own home, 
to make them yourself at merely the cost of ma- 
terials. You can save at least $25 on a suit priced 
at $40 in the stores, for every item of material it 
contains would cost not more than $15. On a dress 
retailing at $20, you can save $12 or $14. Even on 
a blouse or a child’s frock, or a little boy’s suit 
costing $5, it is easily possible to save $2.50 to $3 
by buying the materials and making it yourself. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


HE Woman’s In- 
stitute is ready to Aff 
| 


help you, no matter 
where you live or what 
your circumstances or 
your needs. And it 
costs you absolutely 
nothing to find out 
what it can do for 
you. Just send a let- 
ter, post card or the 
convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept. 8-C, 
Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive without cost or obligation, the full 
story of this great school that is bringing to women 
and girls all over the world, the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes and hats, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being independent 
in a successful business. 

cee ee ee ome ew TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked below: 


(CJ Home Dressmaking 





CJ Millinery 


(CD Professional Dressmaking CL Cooking 
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(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 


two heads were close above it; their hands 
touched from time to time. 

“This is Chinese-Hawaiian,” said Pat, 
fingering an exquisitely careful bit of drawing, 
“this, Hawaiian-Portuguese—Chinese-Portu- 
guese — Chinese-Hawaiian-Portuguese — Jap- 
anese-American, rather rare. . . . What’s that 
perfume you use?” 

“Black narcissus,” said Cecily without lifting 
her head. “I like it, don’t you? Some one 
sent it to me from New York, the other day.” 

“Some one—a man?” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“T don’t seem to like the thought.” 

“Sorry!—This head’s absolutely brutal, 
but what a keen piece of work!” 

“Filipino-Chinese—that’s pretty rare, too. 
Your hair doesn’t look the same. What’ve 
you done to it?” 

Cecily sat back upon her heels and blinked 
at him aloofly. ‘‘Marcelled it—combed it 
high.” 

“Makes you look different. More con- 
ventional, somehow. You’d make a corking 
model, this way, for a pink-tea story.” 

“Don’t you like me?” 

“Gosh, what a question! It’s a choice be- 
tween one star and another star, that’s all.” 

Cecily went back to her chair—the discreet 
moment. They talked until almost ten. 
Between conversational stretches, he went to 
the piano, strummed a careless obligato, and 
sang to her. No technique in especial, but 
a voice of caressing sweetness, having more- 
over a gallant and swanking allure. 


HEN he left her, he dropped into moodiness 
as startling as the creak of a shutter on a 
windless night. 

“You make me forget things,” he said, 
catching both her hands in his and holding 
them hard, “but the truth is—I’m sort of 
discontented with what I’m doing. I’m keen 
about the work—but it isn’t enough. I 
thought, when I came down here, I’d get a shot 
at color. Like that print thing on your wall, 
there. I’ve got an awful thirst for color... 
but no chance to satisfy it. I was about ready 
to give ’em back their job.” 

Cecily’s big eyes questioned him wordlessly. 

«|. When I met you at that dinner-party 
the other night,” he went on, swinging her 
hands gently together and smiling. “Then 
I got a notion, all of a sudden, to stick it out 
another month and see if I could find the 
combination. Maybe it’s that Honolulu 
isn’t far enough south. I can’t seem to dis- 
sociate it from the States—too close to the 
beaten track, eh? The Museum’s sending an 
expedition down to Samoa before long, along 
these same lines. They’ll need me—or some- 
body like me. Samoa would be wonderful 
if it isn’t too lively with tourists. That book 
of O’Brien’s, you know, started a lot of ’em 
there. Oh, well. I'll get it all worked out 
sooner or later. When do I see you again? 

“Make any difference?” asked Cecily with 
a faint, mocking smile of her own. : 

“Seems to,” he admitted in the same vein. 
“Funny, eh? How about tomorrow? Sun 
day. Let’s go off on a hike somewhere.’ 

When he had gone, Cecily sat down in the 
long chair, linked her fingers across her closed 
eyes, and said to herself: ‘‘ Another month. 
So that’s that!” 

She was thinking that it might very well be 
possible to crowd into a month, if one were 
only reckless enough—and gave one’s entire 
mind to it—the biggest thing of a lifetime. 

She had about decided that Pat was that 
to her. Madness, of course. She read him 
almost at once for what he was, more artist 
than amorist, eternally driven by the need to 
give beauty to the world, true to the dream 
until it put on flesh, desiring the star until it 
lay under his fingers. Rotten luck, to feel one’s 
hands going out to a man like that! Asking 
for trouble, that was all. And yet—and yet— 
what would she do with the otner sort? T he 
fireside companion, the good provider—the 
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man who expected of a woman, when he se- 
lected her for marriage, a well-kept house, 
nicely-reared children, reverent observance of 
ily traditions. 
rh, rather know this for a month than that 
for a lifetime,” thought Cecily hotly. “Lucky 
they’re not all like me. Civilization would go 
out of the window. ‘It will not last the night, 

_ 2 That might have been written on this 
nice, yellow wall. However, I’ll take my lovely 
light and say, ‘Thank you, kindly.”” 

Next day she went off on an all-day tramp 
with Pat, in breeches and puttees; a pongee 
shirt open at her slim, sunburned throat, and 
no hat at all on her smooth, dark head. They 
carried sandwiches and canteen, ate at midday 
beneath an aged kukui near the top of Tantalus, 
and talked exhaustively. They made strides 
in intimacy, of course. 


a dozen leafy trails to loiter along in solitude 
a deux. Just before dark, they got back to 


the cottage, where Cher Ami met them with | 


menacing whines of affection, and Genevieve 


Jones made supper for them out of the re- | 


mainder of last night’s chicken. 


MISS Jones regarded Pat with psycho-ana- 
lytical clearness and decided for him, 
frankly. 

“I’m glad Cecily’s got some one to play 
with,” she told him. ‘“She’s been a fish out 
of water in this place—without knowing it.” 

Also, she asked him to come often, which he 
would probably have done in any case, but 
having everybody’s invitation—Cher Ami 
could hardly be torn away from the delightful 
stranger’s boots—made it simpler all around. 

When good night at last occurred in the 
shadow of the oleanders it was somehow a most 
teluctant parting. 

“Lord, it’s getting late, isn’t it?’”’ said Pat. 
“You know, I hate like the dickens to go home. 
Why can’t we just start off all over again? 
It’s been such a gorgeous day.” 

“More days coming,” Cecily reminded him. 

“You're tired, too, aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not; are you?” 

“Not a darned bit! Well, when—” 

“You are insatiable,” said Cecily, laughing. 
“Go home—go home! You may call me up 
tomorrow—or next day—”’ 


’ 


She wanted to say she’d meet him for a swim | 
in the afternoon, but she knew better. No | 


promise would bring him back to her all the 
faster. Suppose waiting to hear the telephone 
ting was a bit hard on her nerves. 

ting eventually. And all the oftener. 

Her feminine wisdom justified itself. Pat 
came to the cottage very nearly every night 
that week. She knew exactly where that led, 
but continued happily along the road. They 
walked together, swam together, danced to- 
gether, sat together in the sentimental dusk. 
There was nothing a man and a girl might 
do in the way of pleasant dalliance which 
Cecily and Pat left untried or undone. 

People noticed them, of course. Mrs. 
Ordway maintained an accurate look-out and 
disseminated a certain amount of gossip. 
Girls whom Pat had met and forborne to play 
about with at the beach made invidious com- 
ment on his eventual fall. 

“That girl at the Ordways’ school—thin 
with black hair” (the commonest portrait 
of Cecily). “Awfully temperamental. I 


It would | 


How otherwise? | 
With the world well away below them, and | 








wouldn’t trust her round the corner. Too bad 
she got hold ofhim. He’s a wonderful dancer.” 
As if Cecily didn’t know it! She who danced 
hour after hour with him on the long, crowded 
lanais of the Moana Hotel. Wednesday night 
and Saturday night and Wednesday night 
again, with the plangent strumming of the 
Music-boys’ vague enchantment in her ears, 
with nothing in all the world so real as the feel 
of Pat’s sleeve under her cheek, the occasional 
even more breathless feel of his arm tightening 
about her, his cheek just touching the top of 
her head—and no word spoken! 
If I want to pay—as I will pay, once he’s 
Sone—for what I’m getting out of this—it’s | 
my affair.” That was Cecily’s credo. \ 









R old Ponce de Leon followed 
a delusion and found a disap- 
pointment, 


Metchnikoff was a great scientist. 
He followed facts and found why the 
human body grows old sooner than 
necessary. 


He found that food that passes too 
slowly through the intestines (as 
many starchy, heavy and “refined” 
foods do) creates conditions which 
amount to an ageing of the body. 


“Auto-intoxication” is one of the 
terms used to describe what happens. 
Hardening of the arteries is one of 
the results. 














Sense Instead of Magic 


There is no fountain of eternal 
youth, of course. But there is an 
extension of youth, through proper 
feeding and care of the body. 


One of the distinctive qualities of 
Grape-Nuts as a food is that it helps 
to avoid the conditions pointed out 
by Metchnikoff, and by many others 
since his time, as being the real be- 
ginning of old age. 

Grape-Nuts has wide popularity 
because of its delightful taste, its 
economy and its unusual nourishment 
—but it has a larger merit than that. 


Finding the Life Elements * 


The processes that make 
Grape-Nuts — including con- 
tinuous baking for 20 hours 
—act upon the nutritive solids, 
producing a food which is 
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Why the Human Body Grows Old 
Sooner than Necessary 
“*There’s a Reason” 





**There’s a Reason” 


These are scientific facts about Grape-Nuts 


In using advertisements see page 4 









partially pre-digested, and develop in 
Grape-Nuts its own natural sweet- 
ness from the grains. 


Whole wheat and malted barley 
flour—from the grains which are 
richest of all in the food elements 
needed by the body—is used in mak- 
ing Grape-Nuts. All the nutriment 
of the grains is retained, including 
essential phosphates and other min- 
eral salts, intended by Nature for the 
building of human bone and brain 
tissue and for feeding the red corpus- 
cles of the blood. 


A Sad Waste Stopped 


Often, in making the so-called “re- 
fined” or whitened cereal products, 
these most vital of Nature’s gifts are 
thrown away. Grape-Nuts contains 
the necessary “roughness” to stim- 
ulate quick and complete functioning 
in the digestive tract. 


Grape-Nuts delights the taste with 
the richness and sweetness of its 
flavor. Served with cream or milk, it 
supplies the body with what scientists 
have found to be an unusually ac- 
curate balance of food elements 
needed for body-building. 


Grape-Nuts puts no burden upon 
the digestion—and it passes natu- 
rally through the digestive tract 
without causing fermentation or 


creating any of those disturbing 


conditions which are so 
common, and which have 
been identified as a first and 
principal cause of the age- 
ing of the body. 
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| Jour Spring Suitand Coat 
and rock are shown 


in the Spring issue of “The Tailored Woman” fash- 
ion magazine. 


There are styles for every one from daughter in 
school to grandmama, for each type from the tall 
and willowy, to the tiny and plur.;>. And, as for 
occasions, there are models for *s.7n, for country, 
sports and dressy wear. 


And the nice part of it is, you ;.ay study and 
plan your Spring attire right at home. Instead of 
faring forth a bit confused as to the newer modes 
and how they will become you, you may learn from 
an authoritative source what the new, the correct 
and the lasting in tailored apparel will be before 
you start. 


“The Tailored Woman” is more than a magazine 
of abstract style information. Thirty-seven actual 
suits and coats and frocks are illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail—and—you are directed toa shop 
in your vicinity where you may see, try on and 
purchase them if you choose. You will be delighted 

































with the variety of fabrics ranging from sturdy ‘i 
tweeds and homespuns to softest marvella; alluring : 
shades; interesting checks, diagonals and stripes. a 





Each model carries the signature of the Wooltex 
Tailors inside the collar and this is your assurance 
that style, fabric and workmanship are the kind to 
give you “That Well-Dressed Look.” 


*That Well Dressed Look™ 


Oolte 


Tailor-mades and 
Knockabouts 


Wooltex Tailor-mades, $38, $48, $58 
Wooltex Knockabouts, $25, $38, $45 















The Spring issue of “The 
Tailored Woman Maga- 
zine’ is now out and you 
are entitled to a copy from 
the Wooltex merchant in 
your community. If you do 
not know who that is, write 
us and we will advise you 
and see that you receive a 
copy of the magazine at 
once. There is no charge. 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 


No one before him had so caught and held 
the inside self of her. She told him a great 
deal, but there was infinitely more she never 


had to tell him—because he knew. Their con- : 


versation was made up of sentences broken 
half-way, of intimate laughter and vague, de- 
lightful allusions. A sort of sublimated kin- 
ship. Does it sound absurd? Cecily found 
the Pacific vastly bluer, the beach a deeper 
ivory, clouds fleecier over purple hills, winds 
wistfuller at evening across the oleanders, 
while-that one month went by. As it did, in- 
evitably. Three weeks more—then two—then 
barely one. 

Greenwich Village had given her dingy red 
glass for rubies. Was she to find fool’s gold 
in Honolulu? 


‘THE days slipped away from her jealous 
grasp, each dearer than the others, till 
suddenly fate foreclosed. 

Cecily bought a paper on Fort Street, 
late one drowsy afternoon, meaning to read 
it in the car on her way back to the cottage. 
She opened it at the first page, glanced down 
the t two columns, turned thoughtfully 
about, and walked up the street carrying the 
newspaper, refolded by then, in the clutch of 
five chilly fingers. She walked for half an 
hour, blindly, up one street and down another, 
getting hold of herself and facing her day of 
reckoning. Then she went home, a trifle pale, 
grimly cool, and made a pretense of eating 
dinner. 

The paper had told, at some length, of the 
Museum’s Polynesian expedition, which, it 
appeared, was leaving in a day or so on a cer- 
tain steamer. There were figures and names 
in the story, Pat’s name and a line about his 
work, among the rest. 

After all, it was as good a way to learn facts 

| as any other. 

“Only—I meant to tell you myself,” said 
| Pat, later on. “As soon as the thing was 
| settled.” 
| He came that night to take Cecily to dance— 
Saturday night. It was what is called a 
| standing engagement between them. Cecily 


| wore a new frock, a dull, soft, black thing with 


| flame color lining sleeves and sash. It had cost 


terribly fond of it. She had hoped Pat would 
like it. He did. 

“Boy!” he said, almost reverently, his eyes 
shining. “With your hair, it’s a knock- 
out!” 

They went down to the Moana, where the 


| . 
| more than she could wisely afford, so she was 


| usual Saturday night crowd was sitting around 


the little tables in the court, eddying back and 
forth to the music of the usual quintette, and 
they danced—from half after nine till about 
midnight. Just with each other. To Cecily it 
was like dancing over a grave. Pat was there, 
but she was losing him. She talked even more 
than most times, so he shouldn’t guess what 
a pitiful clamor her thoughts had set up. The 
moon was full, white-gold in a windless sky; the 
surf droned on the reef; coconut palms along 
the shore made lines of ragged loveliness 
against slow-drifting, filmy clouds. Standing 
on the wharf, just before the music stopped, 
Pat put his hand through Cecily’s arm and 
gave her a little shake. 

“Full moon!” he said excitedly. “Re- 
member the first night I met you, what you 
told me about the ancient Hawaiians—how 
they used to stay up all night to look at it? 
You said you were going to do it yourself, 
sometime? Well, here’s our chance! What do 
you say? Cecily—will you?” z 

Cecily caught her breath. “You're mad, 
she said. 

“<Thee’s’ a bit queer,’” retorted Pat, 
smiling down at her coaxingly. “Ab, come 
on—let’s! Think what a memory for a rainy 
day!” , 

You’d have said it wasn’t possible, but 
Cecily gave in all at once, like 2 wave top 
pling. ‘‘Where’ll we go?” she asked with 


| a reckless, little laugh. 
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“Diamond Head?” said Pat. ‘“Hanama 
” 

“ix, Tantalus,” said she. “Look down 
on the town and all that. Oh, Pat, we’re 
crazy as loons! We can’t even go back and 
change into sensible clothes. Genevieve’d 
never let me get away with it. I shall have 

in this.” 
Ewell, you're absolutely beautiful in that— 
shy not?” 

— not, indeed? : - 

So they left the hotel, Cecily with only 
a scarf over the new, black frock, took a car 
into town, took another car to Punahou, to 
Makiki. In less than an hour they were 
starting up the trail that leads to Tantalus, 
Pat in dancing pumps, Cecily in small, black 
satin shoes—to sit up all night with the full 
moon! Lunacy of the most gorgeous kind. 

It’s an easy trail in the daytime; they had 
taken it more than once. It was marked with 
witch-fire that night. , 

Just where the road turns its back on the 
town and winds up the sharper slope of the 
mountain, a machine met and passed them, 
going down. Its lights blinded Cecily for an 
instant. Pat drew her aside, his hand on her 
arm. She knew a moment’s reluctant un- 
easiness flickering through her rash disdain of 
consequences. 

“Who on earth? Somebody coming back 
from a party, I suppose. Lots of people have 
houses up there... .” 

Lights of certain of those houses glimmered, 
widely scattered through the dark; little, 
yellow, prudent lights. These dropped away, 
and a forest of eucalyptus rose against the 
sky. Great, arrowy trees, silent and straight 
and strong, gray-green in that eerily radiant 
air—not utterly silent, either; full of low-lisping 
whispers. Not much wind. A sort of per- 
vasive freshness—odors of leaves and earth— 
occasional drifts of spice from lantana grow- 
ing beside the road. Once, a field of calla- 
lilies, ghostly in that blaze of moonlight— 
a Japanese gardener’s hut—a tin roof gleaming 
watery silver... . 

“Tired?” asked Pat. 

“Not me!” said Cecily. 

Both were hard with much hiking. They 
took the hill at an easy stride. Half-way up 
they stopped for a bit to rest. Pat put his 
arm about Cecily’s shoulders; she leaned her 
head against him, laughing. 

“Mrs. Ordway—suppose she could see us! 
What a reaction she’d get, wouldn’t she?” 

“Dare say a lot of ’em would,” said Pat 
happily. “But take the thing to pieces, 
what intrinsic harm is there in our climbing 
a hill together at two a.m. any more than 
at two p.m.? Matter of custom, that’s all. 
You and me, we don’t hold with custom. 
Great kings, we are—for tonight, anyhow! 
And what a night! Look back at the sea— 
look at the sky—look at the little lights spilled 
down in the valley, there—and tell me—out 
of the very middle of your heart—were you 
ever happier?” 

“Never,” said Cecily—out of the very 
middle of her heart. 


THEY went on. They didn’t stop again until 
they had come nearly to the top. Then 

they sat down among lush grasses on a lucent 
slope, breathed deeply, and felt the hot blood 
streaming through their veins. Spread out 
below them lay a world of argent and in- 
effable delight." Above them, hushing of little 
testless leaves, scent of Eden in their nostrils, 
wind of Eden on their eyelids, cool as blown 
spray... . 

“Glad you came?” asked Pat gently. 

Cecily nodded. 

Want to talk? Let’ »ot! Let’s just sit 
and look—and feel—so __ never to forget it.” 
He took her hand and held it close, laid his 
cheek against it one lovely moment. “Beauty 
—and you—and me,” he said—“on a hill-top 
together. Swear to remember it till the day 
you die!” 

“No need to swear,” said Cecily. 
She left her hand in his. They sat silent 











Your Husband is Rig! i 


Its the finished effect 
that counts” 


“T don’t know much about corsets, but I do know that the best 
dressed woman is so trim and well-tailored that even when you try 
to analyze her charm, the thought of a corset never enters your 
head. I suppose that there is something about the fit of a corset 
that does the trick. 


g r 


That’s just the point! It’s the fit. The corset that fits is the one 
that always gives perfect proportion with every natural movement 
of the body. That’s the Thomson “Glove-Fitting’” Corset—the 
corset that conforms to the subtle lines of the figure and pre- 
serves their youthful grace.” 


175 Models—so that you can choose the corset 
that just fits you. 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


THOMSON'S 


“Glove - Fitting” 


CORSETS 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Royal Baking Service 


from The Royal Educational Department 


EDITOR’S NOTE— With what immense satisfaction do we enjoy a piece of good 
home made cake! How infinitely better it isthan any we could possibly buy! Many cakes 
look tempting but when tasted are very dry and disappointing, lacking that flavor which 
good flour, baking powder, shortening, eggs and above all, home baking seem to give. 

Wouldn't you like to become a better cake maker? You can, so easily. In fact, you 
ner even become an expert and turn your baking knowledge into dollars, for every- 
bo: 


y loves home made cake. The 


Royal Educational Department is ready to help 


you with suggestions and special instructions whenever you need assistance. 


Cake Troubles 


bs HY does my cake rise up in the mid- 


dle?” “How do you make chocolate 
icing glossy?” “How must I change a cake 
recipe when baking in high altitude?” 
Hundreds of women are writing this depart- 
ment daily such questions as these. You 
also perhaps may be bothered. by similar 
baking troubles. If so, write the Royal 
Educational Department. It is prepared to 
help you as it is helping thousands of 
women all over the world. Following are 
a few of the commonest difficulties — 


Question: What makes my cakes split 
open and the batter pour down the sides? 


Answer: The ovenistoohot. A crust forms before the 
cake has had a chance to rise completely, and the un- 
cooked batter forces its way through the top, making 
a very unsightly cake with poor texture. Send for the 
Glazed Paper Oven Test. It is a sheet of correct oven 
temperatures and will be of great assistance to you. 


Question: Is it necessary to use pastry 
flour for cakes? 


Answer: While pastry flour is excellent for all recipes 
in which baking powder is used, it is not necessary 
and moreover not available for everyone. All recipes 
on these pages and in the New Royal Cook Book 
were made up with an ordinary good bread flour and 
the proportion of liquid is correct. All flour, how- 
ever, should be sifted before measuring (two or three 
times is even better for cakes) and never packed down 
in the cup, but piled in very lightly. 


Question: How can I get a fine-grained 
cake? 


Answer: Cream butter or other shortening before 
adding sugar—use fine granulated sugar if possible. 
Beat the batter well after adding each ingredient, 
and when the beaten egg whites aze added last, mix 
them lightly, but very thoroughly, into the batter. 
On the other hand, hard beating at this stage tends 
to toughen the cake. Bake the cake in a moderate 
oven, increasing the heat slightly after it has been in 
the oven about 10 minutes. 





The Birthday Cake 





Remember grown-ups as well as little folks 
will appreciate a birthday cake. It must be 
of superfine quality. This inexpensive 
Pound Cake (recipe below) is delicious; 
for one still less costly you might try the 
Royal Cream Loaf Cake (page 12 New 
Royal Cook Book) which is so light and 
fine you would never dream that it requires 
but two eggs. 


Of course the birthday cake must go as 


Send for the New Royal Cook Book today—it’s free and complete, 
containing all departments of cookery. Address— 
* ROYAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 129 William Street, New York 


far as possible. Everybody will want a piece 
perhaps two, so here is a way of cutting it 
that will surprise you by its economy. 


With a sharp knife, beginning at the 
outside, cut around in circles until you 
reach the center, then slice through each 
circular piece as illustrated. 


Small families, however, will not eat a 
whole cake at one time; therefore instead 
of the usual way, cut desired number of 
pieces from center of the cake as illustrated 
below. To keep the rest fresh push the 
two remaining pieces close together like a 
whole cake. This will keep it moist and 
soft several days. 











This is the 

fifth of the 
Royal Baking 
Service 






Cut these out and put in your cook book 


Pound Cake 


I cup butter 

I cup sugar 

I teaspoon vanilla extract 

I teaspoon lemon extract 

5 eggs 

2 cups flour 

I teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 

Cream butter thoroughly; add sugar very slow- 

ly, beating well between each addition. Add fla- 
voring and yolks of eggs which have been beaten 
until pale yellow. Beat egg whites until light and 
add with flour which has been sifted with the baking 
powder two or three times. Beat mixture well for 
several minutes, until very light and fluffy. Bake 
in greased loaf pan in moderate oven about one 
hour. Cover with the following frosting: 


Ornamental Frosting 


cups granulated sugar 
4 cup water 
2 egg whites 
I teaspoon flavoring extract 
I teaspoon Royal Baking Powder. 

Boil sugar and water without stirring until 
syrup spins a thread; add very slowly to beaten 
egg whites; add flavoring and baking powder and 
beat until smooth and stiff enough to spread. Put 
over boiling water stirring continually until icing 
grates slightly on bottom of bowl. Spread on cake, 
saving a small portion of icing to ornament the 
edge. This can be forced through a pastry tube, 
or, through acornucopia made from ordinary white 
letter paper, 


ot 


Royal Tropic Aroma Cake 
(Illustrated above) 


% cup shortening 

1% cups sugar 

1 cup milk 

% teaspoon salt 

I teaspoon nutmeg 

2 eggs 

2% cups flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

I teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream shortening; add sugar and beaten eggs- 

Mix well and add (sifted together) half the flour, 
baking powder, salt and spices; add milk and re- 
mainder of dry ingredients. Bake two-thirds of 
this batter in two greased layer tins, and to the 
remaining third add one tablespoon cocoa which 
has been mixed with one tablespoon boiling water. 
Use this for middle layer. Bake layers in hot oven 
Is to 20 minutes. Put following filling and icing 
between layers and on top of cake. 

2 tablespoons butter 

I tablespoon cocoa 

2 cups confectioner’s sugar 

3 tablespoons strong coffee 

I teaspoon vanilla extract 

Cream butter. Add sugar and cocoa very 

slowly, beating until light and fluffy. Add vanilla 
and coffee slowly a few drops at a time, making 
soft enough to spread. 
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It Gives a Lovely Light 


along time. After a while they talked. They 
told each other anything that in the month 
behind them they might somehow have left 
unsaid. They knew an incredible and dis- 
embodied nearness. While the moon slipped 
down the sky, they watched—and whispered— 
and possessed the drowsing world. 

Suddenly—it seemed suddenly—the en- 
chanted bubble disappeared behind the black 
shoulder of the mountain. A chill crept over 
the sky. Mists lay dim along the sea-coast 
far below. The wind had all at once an edge. 

“Let’s go!” said Cecily. 

Pat stood up and caught her hands in his, 
pulled her to her feet. They ran down the 
trail together. It was darker, going down, but 
still wonderful. They talked hardly at all, 
They went faster. A clock in the first house 
they passed on Makiki Street struck four as 
they went by. Dawn was in the air, but not 
yet visibly. Grayness over everything—an 
unearthly grayness. 

They stood at last on the steps of the cottage. 

“Good night,” Cecily whispered. “Good 
morning—good night!” 

“Good night,” said Pat very low. 

He turned to go, came back, and put both 
arms about her—held her so close it hurt— 
kissed her hair, then her eyelids .. . then 
breathlessly, blindly, world-without-end, her 
BR, cing 

Pn So you shan’t forget!” he said very low; 
flung himself down the steps and was gone. 

Genevieve was awake, caustic, and very 
nearly cruel, because she had been awake for 
hours, worrying. Cecily told her quite frankly 
where she had been and why. 

“You'll just about lose your job if this thing 
gets out,” said Genevieve. “Suppose you 
had met Mrs. Ordway on the road! She’s 
been up on Tantalus the past week.” 

Cecily remembered with a horrid little qualm 
the car that had passed them. 

“Suppose any one at all had seen you. I 
must say, Cecily, I think you’re a complete 
fool. You’re crazy about this man, and yet 
you go off on a wild jaunt like this with him. 
Don’t you know men don’t care about that 
sort of thing in girls? They believe in freedom 
—for themselves. Not for you. You’ve 
cheapened yourself in his eyes, that’s all!” 

“Shut up, please,” said Cecily briefly. “I 
know all that.” 

She knew, also, a bitter and voiceless woe if 
Pat should be thinking light of her. As 
most likely he was. Genevieve was right. 
Men believed in freedom—for themselves. 


MO2ORNING grew into outright day. Cecily 

had a bath and changed to a cotton frock. 
Breakfast—in comparative silence. Genevieve 
went off to her office. The cottage was still, 
too still for comfort. Cecily had a class at ten. 
She made no pretense of going to it. Sat in 
the long chair instead, with her chin in her 
hands, and tried to think what next. 

At a little before eleven Pat came up the 
steps, looked in at the door, and found her 
there. 

“Hello,” said Pat. His voice had a queer, 
new note. Excited, but not just that. Ar- 
dent, somehow. ‘May I come in?” 

“Hello—yes, do!” said Cecily. She smiled 
with her lips. 

He came in, sat on the table beside her, and 
swung one foot nervously. “Sleep any?” he 
inquired. “Neither did I! Listen—Cecily— 
wonderful news! One of the men who was 
going on the expedition broke his leg this 


| morning!” 


“Hope you congratulated him,” said Cecily. 

“Don’t be a nut. See what that means? 
It’s only clerical stuff, but they want somebody 
at once—anybody that can use a typewriter 
and take notes. I beat it out here lke mad 
to tell you. . . . I know it sounds wild, but 
you and I aren’t the Main Street kind—we were 
born to hunt together. . . . I don’t believe 
there’s another girl in the world would have 
gone off with me last night the way you did! 
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Just free. y 
that finished me. I never did see how I was 


going to say good-by to you. Now I know it 
can’t be done. I want you to come along— 
Cecily!” : 

When she just looked back at him, her eyes 
misting, he added with an almost unbearable 
tenderness. ‘“ You’ll have to marry somebody 
some day, you know. . . .” 

“Pat, is this your idea of an offer of mar- 

age? 

” He got off the table, took her hands, and 
caught her up into his arms by way of im- 
peding further criticism. ‘First time I’ve 
ever done it. Always sidestepped successfully 
before. Always picked out the nearest exit 
and walked quietly toward it. Now—” he 
uttered a short laugh of derision—“I’m not 
free without you—can’t work for thinking of 
you! We'll have to get married today— 
tomorrow at the latest. Sail on Thursday. 
Oh, Cecily, say you’ll do it! T’ve got ’em 
waiting till I telephone ’em if you will or 
won’t. . . . When I think of sailing the South 
Seas—with you alongside—and such a peach 
of a job ahead! You wait. Ill knock ’em, 
back in the East! A couple of years from now, 
there'll be a one-man show in New York. 
This is a chance in a million.” 

Triumphant youth blazed up in him like 
fire. Passion was in his hands and lips, rc- 
sistless pleading in his voice. “Cecily, look 
at me! Look at me, sweetest!” 

Cecily thought of Genevieve’s spinster 
wisdom. She looked at Pat—and away again. 
The teasing eyes brimmed over. 

““Tt makes a lovely light,’” she told him, 
deliciously unsteady. “Go on—telephone ’em. 
I'll go.” ? 

His arm tightened swiftly; his cheek brushed 
her bent, dark head. .. . 

Old stuff? Doubtless. But things of that sort 


come true year after year-—like dogwood in April. | 


Stairways That Beautify 
(Continued from page 53) 


not only are suited to Colonial dwellings, 
but also may be adapted to the simple modern 
home of no special period ¢r tradition. 

An additional retired stair is a convenience 
in the modern home. 
privacy to a set of rooms which they would 
not have when opening only on the general 
passageway of the dwelling. To effect econ- 
omy in this direction, it is often possible to 
have a short flight of, say, four steps, end at 
a landing from which the rest of the flight 
continues up at a right angle, and from which 
a similar flight of four steps descends at the 
opposite right angle—twin branches from the 
main stair. This affords substantially a front 
and a back entrance to the same staircase. 

The primary object of stairs in the house is 
to afford a safe and convenient communication 
between floors at different levels. To make 
this communication easy, the rise and width, 
or tread, of the steps should be regular and 
suitably proportioned to each other. An often 





used rule is to make the sum of the riser and 


the tread equal to about seventeen inches. 

_ The forms of staircases are various, the 
simplest being a straight flight. This type 
consumes unnecessary space, however, un- 
less made uncomfortably steep. In small 
houses where space must be economized, 
stairways are often built in broken flights, 
each section at right angles to the one pre- 
ceding, or with winding stairs. The latter, 
though graceful and often appealingly mys- 
terlous, are undeniably awkward in actual 


It, gives a certain | 


Not afraid to be yourself. Well— | 
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Lane Bryant 
Maternity 
Corset 
Provided in 
Five Materials 


$3.95to $12.50 


‘ 


Style Book Free 


Sent FREE — this beautiful.76-page 
Style Book, ‘‘Stylish Apparel for 
Expectant Mothers’’. Pictures the 








use, but when beautifully proportioned and 
designed, they become features of marked 
distinction. Frequently, straight and winding 
stairs are combined in a single flight with good 
effect. _Attractive results have thus been pro- 
duced in the tiny hall at the bottom of page 
53, where a ramped balustrade lends interest. 
While adequate lighting is desirable what- 
ever the type of staircase, it is imperative | 


Lane Bryant Maternity Corset and 
other maternity apparel of every kind. ~ 


The very latest styles—the same pretty 
clothes that other women are wearing, 
but cleverly designed to conceal condition. 


The Styles Include— 


Maternity dresses, ‘‘with no maternity look’’ 

Full cut coats with form-concealing lines 

Adjustable skirts that cannot ‘‘hike’’ or sag 

Safe Maternity Nightgowns,open all way down front 

Self-adjusting petticoats, with double drawstring 

The Lane Bryant Maternity Corset, pictured above 

Also obstetrical supplies for time of confinement 
and complete layettes for the coming baby. 


This big, beautiful Style Book will be sent 
to you absolutely free. Mailed ina plain 
envelope. A postcard will bring it. Ad- 
dress Dept. 1. Write for your book today. 
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‘The SAFE 
Maternity Corset 


YOU—as an expectant mother—really 
should wear a corset. You cannot go 
without one. But the regular typeof ' 


corset won’t do. It.is dangerous both 
to you and your baby. It exerts a cruel 
downward pressure on the abdomen, and not 
only accentuates the maternity appearance, 
but, embarrassingly, distorts the figure. 


_ Wear a maternity corset—one that is spe- 
cially designed and approved by physicians 
to help you through this critical period. 


Conceals Condition 


The Lane Bryant Maternity Corset is the SAFE 
maternity corset. It supports both the abdomen and 
back ; it relieves aching muscles ; and, by harmoniz- 
ing the figure, it conceals the maternity condition. 


Lane Bryant is the oldest house in the world 
specializing on maternity wear. Lane Bryant knows 
by twenty years’ experience just what corset you 
should wear, and more than a million women grate- 
fully acknowledge the support and comfort of Lane 
Bryant Maternity Corset. Read what one woman says: 


“Childbirth Almost Painless” 


Says Mrs. L. H. Gilles of 
3323 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


“I couldn't begin to tell how much my Lane 
Bryant Maternity Corset has done for me. 

“*For several months before my first baby came, 
I did not wear a corset at all. I stayed home the 
last three months, till 1 was a nervous wreck, and - 
the baby that came has grown into a boy who is 
nervous and not a bit sunny in his disposition 

“But my last baby is all smiles and sunshine. 
Before he was born I wore my Lane Bryant corset 
from the third month till the very day of confine- 
ment My baby weighed over ten pounds; yet his 
birth was practically painless. My neighbors say 
they never saw such a good natured baby. 

“I attribute much of this to a good mental state 
due to my comfort and my appearance. I cannot 
over-praise the Lane Bryant Maternity Corset.” 


We never print a letter without permission. 


Begin right. Send today for the Style book pictured 
below. It pictures and describes this corset and other 
apparel for Expectant Mothers. Free. Write today. 
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THE PROPER GARE :of the 


ison first essential to healthy hair is 
the proper cate of the scalp. San-Tox 
Liquid Shampoo is’an invigorating and 
healthful scalp cleanser. It lathers freely, 
inses quickly, thoroughly, and easily, 
and “leaves thehair soft and 


which it contain 


Pit dryness, 


fone of the great 
causes of dandruff. 
he ~use of San-Tox 


‘Liquid Shampoo once 


week will stimulate 


the hair follicles. Get 
an-Tox Liquid Sham- 
poo at any San-Tox drug 


JHROUGHOUT the country, 
in thousands of drug stores, the 
San-Tox nurse’s face in the 
window guides you in the pur- 
chase of pure and efficacious 
preparations for toilet, health, 
and hygiene. For only San-Tox 
druggists, specially appointed 
because of their high standing, 
sell San-Tox preparations. The 
purity of San-Tox products is 
guarded by theselection of tested 
ingredients which are compiled 
through scientific formulae by 
trained chemists. Hence your 
confidence in any preparation 
bearing the San-Tox name may 
be complete. The nurse’s face 
on the packet and in the drug 
store window tells you which is 


San-Tox. 


Tue De Pree Company 
New York Holland, Mich, San Francisco 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
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Stairways That Beautify 


where there are winding stairs, as the absence 
of sufficient light may lead to serious accidents, 
The needful illumination may be secured 
artificially, by means of a lantern or candela- 
bra fixture hung in the stair-well, or from a 
window or windows on each landing; or a sky- 
light at the top of the well. Even where there 
are abundant windows, lighting fixtures must 
be provided for use at night. 

Among other structural points to be con- 
sidered are the allowance for head-room—that 
is, the distance from the level of a tread to that 
portion of the ceiling or succeeding flight im- 
mediately above it—which never should be 
less than seven feet; and the relation of steps 
to landings. Straight flights should be com- 
posed, as a rule, of not fewer than four, nor 
more than twelve steps. If it is desired to 


| continue more than this number in a straight 


line, the flight should be broken by a landing 
equal in length to at least the width of the 
stairs. The somewhat monotonous effect of 
this type of staircase may be relieved by 


| various devices, one of the most successful 


being to let the stairs pass behind a portion 


| of the wall, as in the interesting two-story 


living-room on page 52. 

The construction of stairs is more important 
than many realize. They receive more and 
rougher usage than other parts of the house, 
because the wear is all localized upon a small 
area. They are conspicuously placed either 
in the hallway near the entrance or at one end 
of the living-room, and are seen by every one 
who enters the building. Any defects are 
readily noticed, as are also any unusual 
beauties. Inasmuch as trunks, heavy furni- 
ture, and other freight must often be carried 
up the stairs, they should be of ample width, 
and it usually is not desirable to have the 
staircase leading from the living-room unless 
there is also an additional rear stairway. 

The wood of which stairs are built should be 
carefully selected to harmonize with the trim 
of the surrounding rooms. Only sound lumber 
shouid be accepted, and where a stained finish 
is to be used, color and grain should be uniform. 
But the most careful selection of wood is of 
little avail, if, after it is put in use, it warps, 
or cracks, or pulls out of shape. This is what 
happens when the process of seasoning has 
not been thorough. Seasoning increases 
both strength and hardness. Kiln drying, 
by removing moisture, makes the wood less 
liable to shrinkage and more resistant to decay. 

Excessive economy is often practised in 
cellar stairs. The fact that they are not seen 
by visitors appears to make them unworthy of 
thought in some opinions. As a result they 
often are dark, steep, and rickety, with low 
head-room, and often without a hand-rail. 
Inasmuch as furnace work is carried on in the 
cellar, which also provides storage for pre- 
serves, canned goods, trunks, and other house- 
hold effects, it is but a reasonable precaution 
to have the stairs substantial in structure, easy 
of ascent, and provided with ample light. A 
special aid to safety is to have the lowest 
step whitewashed. 


Note:—To obtain the advice of Good 
Housekeeping’s decorators on any problem 
connected with the beautifying of the 
home, send a 2c stamp for a question- 
naire to fillin and return to the Depart- 
ment of Furnishings and Decorations 


Old New York inthe New 
(Continued from page 27) 


Madame Jumel was free from him, and re- 
turning to her beloved Paris, where—in 
consideration of Burr’s position—she was 
called the “vice-queen of America.” Her 
old age was spent in the house, and there she 
died. 

Today this old house looks much as it did 
in the days of Washington, for it has been 
faithfully restored to very nearly its original 
condition. The grounds around it—the wind- 
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ing paths of brick and gravel, the gnarled trees 
and thick shrubbery—make a perfect setting 
for this stately mansion. It seems to hold it- 
self aloof from the modern buildings around it 
—to rest content in the grandeur of its memo- 
ries. And it seems fitting that it should do 
so. Have not these stately pillars witnessed 
some of the most stirring events of our history? 
Have not these wide halls echoed to the tread 
of our most illustrious citizens—Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, Knox, Henry 


Clay, and hosts of others? Has not this| 


famous house seen the thirteen stars of our 
flag multiply until there are forty-eight? 
Has it not seen the little town of New York 
grow into the greatest city of the world? 

And now that you have rubbed the 
twentieth century mist from your eyes, come 
and stand near the old Dyckman House at the 
edge of a field overlooking the Albany Post 
Road. Here comes the Wednesday coach! 
It rounds the turn gallantly, all glistening 

int, rattling wheels and jingling harness. It 
umbers by, swings the corner, and is lost in its 
own dust toward Kingsbridge. 


ACROSS the valley rises the rugged breast of 
Laurel Hill, topped by the earthworks of 
Fort George. Behind you lies the gentle slope of 
Cock Hill, now called Inwood. Near by are 
broad fields bordered with smiling hedgerows, 
broken here and there by irregular clusters of 
trees under which fat cattle are grazing. In 
the orchard beyond, white chickens dart 
through the grass in a never-ending hunt for 
grasshoppers. The distant plowman calls to 
his plodding oxen—a hawk wheels slowly over- 
head—the world is at peace. This is the scene 
that the old Dyckman House looked out upon 
in the days of its youth. 

On this spot Jan Dyckman built his first 
house in 1666, on an original grant from the 
Crown. There it stood, in sturdy comfort, 
till the days of the Revolution came. William 
Dyckman and his six sons were forced to fly 
for their lives when the British occupied the 
country roundabout, so they joined the famous 
Westchester Guides, and became trusted 
scouts for the Colonial army. After seven 
years of exile William Dyckman returned and 
found the home of his grandfather a charred 
ruin. The British had burned it as a punish- 
ment. There, on the ashes of the old house, 
the new house was built, in 1783. 

The house itself, while not large, has an ap- 
pearance of comfort and amplitude. Its 
spacious veranda, massive chimneys, and gen- 
erous roof-lines bespeak the homely comfort 
of the early Dutch settlers. And comfort it 
was to them, though to us, accustomed to 
modern conveniences, life in the old Dutch way 
would have had many drawbacks. 

This is an old Dutch farmhouse restored 
as it was in the days of its youth. Now let 
us look at one that stands today just as it was 
built—the Townsend Poole Cottage. 

To find this old place you must travel from 

the Dyckman House southeast across the 
Harlem River, climb the bluff, and descend its 
eastern slope about half-way. Here stands the 
house just as time has left it. No loving hand 
has tried to restore it. It is shabby, decrepit, 
out-at-heel and brokca down, but it still re- 
tains a dignity—a quiet superiority to the 
newer buildings around it—that only an old 
house can have. 
: The Townsend Poole Cottage stands at the 
Junction of two of the oldest roads in this part 
of New York; Macomb’s Road and Featherbed 
Lane. There is a quaint tradition regarding 
the way in which this tiny lane acquired its 
name. It is said that, during the early days 
of the Revolution, a small party of Colonial 
troops clambered up this steep and stony 
pathway to surprise the Hessians. In order 
to deaden the sound of the cannon wheels, the 
women of the neighborhood covered the road 
with their most cherished household possessions 
—their feather beds. Hence the name— 
Featherbed Lane! So runs the story—believe 
it or not as you choose—but I, for one, like 
to think that it is true. 








The Mistakes 


That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test 
which will change your ideas about teeth 
cleaning. 


The old methods failed to end film. 
So millions have found that well-brushed 
teeth discolored and decayed. Now 
dental science has corrected those mis- 
takes, and we urge you to see the 
result. 


Film—the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their great destroyer. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. It 
dims the teeth, then may foster attacks 
on them. When you leave it, night and 
day it may do ceaseless damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 


look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of many diseases. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able author- 
ities have amply proved them. Leading 
dentists everywhere endorse them. 


Both are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Millions of people 
have come to employ it. And glisten- 
ing teeth, half the world over, now show 
its delightful effects, 


Results quick and amazing 


This ten-day test will surprise you. 
It will give you a new idea of what 
clean teeth mean, The benefits to you 
and yours may be life-long in extent. 


Each use will also multiply the sali- 
vary flow. That is Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It will multiply the 
starch digestant in the sal’.a, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It will mul- 
tiply the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


* 
Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 





In using advertisements see page 4 


So five effects, now considered essen- 
tial, come from every application. And 
the early result is clean, beautiful teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


This test will be a revelation to you. 
Cut out the coupon so you won’t for- 
get. 


10-Day Tube Free °* 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 637, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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Great-Grandmother’s hand loom may have woven 
this ‘Virginia Beauty’’ bed cover during the exciting 
days of the Revolution. Perhaps she knew it by the 
New England names of “Dog Tracks’ and ‘‘Cats- 
paw’, or the southern names of ‘Snowball’? and 
‘Dogwood Blossom.”’ Gay indeed were its colors of 
red and blue, hand-dyed from madder and larkspur, 
or possibly white ash middle bark. Dainty colorings 
but no more delightful than those of Kenwood Kover- 

man lets the creation of today, woven in three patterns 
Ones tort of twelve color combinations as lovely as the old 


PropucrS —= hand-woven spreads. 


Kenwood Koverlets— 


all wool warmth and lightness plus the color charm 
of the Homespun Covers on the Old High Beds 


Kenwood Koverlets, the creation of today with a pleasing 
touch of yesterday, are woven entirely from pure, fleecy wool 
selected for warmth, and strength and lightness. All that cozy 
“feel’’ is retained in the weaving. These Kenwood Koverlets 
are as soft and light as we can make them, and as warm 
and comfortable as one can wish. 

They come, this alluring family of Koverlets, in Spring Beauty, 
White Cloud and Starfield patterns—twelve lovely combina- 
tions. The edges are either self finished, or bound across ends 
with 3-inch satin ribbon. Size 62 x 84. 

Go shopping today for Kenwood Koverlets. If your 


i favored dealer does not have them, write us for catalog of 
Kenwood products and the name of dealer nearest you. 


Kenwood All Wool Products include Bed Blankets, 

Baby Blankets, Sleeping Bags, Sitting Out Bags, Motor 

Robes, Men’s Half Hose, Boys’ Golf Stockings. 
Kenwood Mills, Department K, Albany, N. Y. 


Kenwood Miils, Ltd., Arnprior, Canada. 
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Backwash 


(Continued from page 20) 


caring for her, and I was wondering why the 
old lady with the shears doesn’t cut a few 
threads before her sister tangles them, when 
gga Corbett thrust his head inside the 
oor. 

“No, no, I won’t come in,” he said when he 
saw Robey and me, but his gorgon head had 
turned us to stone somehow, and the doctor 
and I came cut. 

As I went by the sun parlor I saw Corbett 
with the man from the Portland, chuckling 
and chortling like an ancient bird of prey. 

He was in Alice’s room the next time I went 
there, and talking to Mrs. Hillyer about the 
old rush days of the Klondike, rattling on 
about LeBarge, and Juneau, and Burke, and 
Captain Munn, and the Hollands, recounting 
the big strikes and the hardships, the thrills 
and the terrors of that monumental melo- 
drama, until I wondered a little why the ex- 
perience hadn’t enlarged his shriveled old soul. 

“T knew it as a woman cculdn’t,” he was 
beasting to Mrs. Hillyer. “You never saw 
the inside of a dance hall in all the time you 
were there, I’ll wager. There wasn’t cne of 
them I didn’t know. I knew the stories of all 
of them. There was the Alamo, and there 
was Barnard’s, and there was the Swede’s, 
and the Northern Lights.” 

I could see that Mrs. Hillyer was growing 
uneasy under his recountal, and I supposed 
that she didn’t want to have Alice listening to 
his garrulous ramblings when she tried tc cut 
him short. 

“No,” she said, “I never saw them.” Her 
tone implied that she didn’t want to hear of 
them now any more than she had wanted to 
see them then. ' 

“You came out in nineteen hundred, didn’t 
you?” he queried. 

“Yes,” she said. Her voice trembled a 
little as she added, “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he told her. “I’d come out 
the year before.” 

A look of swift relief flashed over her face, 
only to go before his next words: 

“The man from the Portland who’s here now 
says he came down on the boat with you. He 
used to know your husband well.” 

She caught her breath sharply, and her 
hand clutched the side of the chair. She 
looked at Alice with fear in her eyes, and I saw 
that old Captain Corbett was studying her 
with the shrewdness of malice. 

“Tt’s queer that I can’t remember you in 
Dawson,” she said to him. 

“Maybe you’d remember me,” he said, 
“if you’d known that I was the man who sold 
the Jack-Knife to Cornelius Hillyer for fifty 
thousand dollars when I went out in ninety- 
nine. He took two million out of it the next 
year.” 

“But it wasn’t his fault that neither of you 
knew its value when you sold,” she protested. 

“Maybe not,” he said, and I held the key 
to his interest in the Hillyers. 


MB:. HILLYER must have guessed its por- 
tent for she watched him with narrowed 
gaze. What did she have to fear from him, I 
asked myself. He’d evidently sold the mine 
outright, or he’d have taken measures to win it 
back before this time. He had no cause ap- 
parently to blame anything but ill luck or his 
own lack of judgment for his loss and another 
man’s gain, but I knew that Mrs. Hillyer 
dreaded something from him when I heard her 
asking Murray when she could take Alice home. 
“Not for a fortnight,” Murray said, and 
Esther Wells agreed with her. 

Sir Henry Mortimer had put the fear of God 
in all our hearts, and no one dared risking his 
case by a removal before he came back to give 
the word, and so Alice Hillyer stayed in the 
Fraser while Captain Corbett sat in the sun 
parlor with the miner from up-country, and 
Nedda Charlton came slowly back to strength 
in Ward Seven. 
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She came as one who returns wearily from 
a hard journey, and she lingered in convales- 
cence as if she found it an oasis in a dun desert. 
She used to smile at me, when I’d come in, as 
if she were a child in a strange place, grateful 
for a befriending hand, and she was so docile 
and sweet of temper that I used to fly into 
a rage when I’d hear an echo of the innuendoes 
which old Corbett was scattering ‘about her 
around the hospital. I can’t imagine how he’d 
come to know that there was something strange 
about her delayed departure for China, for 
Esther Wells and I hadn’t said a word, but 
ambulance men talk sometimes, and Corbett 
wasn’t above gossiping with them. From 
Nedda no one had a word to identify her be- 
yond her name, until the day when I wheeled 
her into Alice Hillyer’s room. 


I? been putting off the visit out of a feeling 
that I didn’t want to bring them together, 
making excuse that Nedda had nothing to 
wear. “Her luggage is down at the wharf,” 
I had said, and forgotten that I’d said it in 
Robey’s hearing until the trunks and bags 
came to the hospital. 

Then I couldn’t postpone the visit, for 
Alice Hillyer knew as well as I did that the 
girl in Seven was getting well. I dug down 
in the trunk for something, finding a lounging 
robe of gold brocade which reminded me of 
one I’d seen Sarah Bernhardt wear in Camille, 
and which sent Henderson’s eyebrows up an 
inch. We wrapped Nedda in it, and I set off 
with her. Robey, coming out of his office, 
bowed low before her grandeur, declaring 
that she looked like a royal princess come to 
her throne. She smiled a little, twisted smile 
when he rallied her on her gorgeousness, but 
the glance she sent after him held a strange, 
pathetic questioning. 

Alice Hillyer welcomed her with that radiant 
friendliness which made her chief charm, but 
I could see that she was watching Nedda with 
the thought of what she might mean to Robey. 
I fancied, when she asked me to wheel Nedda 
to the window, that she wanted to study her 
better, and I felt like refusing, but I had no 
real reason, and so I shoved over the chair and 
stood back of it while they talked. 

If there’s one thing more than another— 
except Esther Wells—that keeps me at the 
Misericordia, it’s the joy of watching out over 
the harbor. There’s always a forest of Union 
Jacks and Stars and Stripes, and liner’s steam- 
ing up for Yokohama or Shanghai, and a boat 
with the flag of Holland come out of the islands 
of the South Seas, and all the little coastwise 
boats, slipping in and out, going to San Fran- 
cisco and Panama, and up the Straits, and on 
to Alaska. There’s a Japanese junk and some 
old three-master carrying ginseng across the 
world. There’ll be a whaler, and a sealer from 
the fleet, and the queer old tramps from the 
seven seas; and always the boats go moving 
in and out, in and out, like shuttles weaving 
patterns on the woof of the water. People 
come to the Misericordia from all over the 
world, for we’re set on the road to Jericho, and 
sometimes they tell me of other harbors, of 
how New York gleams like silver in the sun- 
light, and how London glows like gold in the 
smoke clouds over the river, and how the East 
and West, France and Spain and Africa, meet 
on the Quai at Marseilles, and of how all the 
colors of the rainbow hang out on the ropes 
which flap over the streets on the docks at 
Naples. They talk of the yellow walls of 
Malta, and of Tunis with the desert back of 
it, and Port Said, and Jaffa, and they say 
that the Golden Horn is the greatest of them 
all; but somehow it’s this port of the north, 
looking out to the unknown, to the unexplored 
mountains of Alaska, to the wilderness of 
Siberia, to the strange, mysterious lands back 
of the Treaty Ports on the other side of the 
Pacific, which lifts me out of thought of Ward 
Seven and of the Martha McLean who is 
instead of the Martha McLean who wants to 
be. Backwash of the North, and backwash of 
the East sweep into the curve of the bay be- 
tween the mountains, and swirl and eddy there, 
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Backwash 


stirring the waters. Backwash of the Klondike 
built a city here, and backwash from Asia 
keeps open the gateway. Those returning 
waves go over us on the shore until we feel 
that their inundation has baptized us into 
kinship with the world beyond the waters. 

I was thinking of that and not of Nedda 
Charlton when I said, “Wouldn’t you like to 
be outward bound tonight?” 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried, and I saw that her 
eyes were wide with misery. “It’s so much 
better to rest in port, even if it’s only for 
a little while.” 

Alice Hillyer must have felt for her some- 
thing of the same emotion of pity I had, for she 
set about making her guest try to forget herself 
in the sort of talk girls of her sort have on tap. 
I could see that it wasn’t Nedda’s kind any 
more than it was mine. She had the manner 
of knowing more about life than books, and 
the easy adaptability of the accustomed listen- 
er, which showed she’d been with men more 
than with women. She gave Alice pleasant 
attention, but Alice wanted more, and she be- 
gan to —_ toward her goal. 

“Will you have to stay here long?” she 
asked. 

“T almost hope I shall,” the girl said. 

“ Aren’t you anxious to get home?” 

“T haven’t any home,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Alice Hillyer, and there fell 
a silence so significant that I was almost glad 
when Captain Corbett came. 

“T won’t come in,” he began as usual when 
he saw me. “I was going to bring in a friend 
of your father’s who used to know him in 
Dawson.” 

“T shall be glad to have him come,’’ Alice 


-| said, and the captain flung open the door to 


admit the man from the Portland Canal camps. 

He stood blinking as if at the sunlight, a big, 
raw, uncouth man whose sharp eyes gleamed 
in variance from his general manner of stu- 
pidity. He nodded at Alice with unaccustomed 
courtesy and stood in evident embarrassment, 
even while he watched her with close scrutiny. 
He went out of the room before Corbett, 
jerking a bow at the girl in bed and ignoring 
Nedda and myself as if we had never existed. 
We both laughed about him when we left the 
Fraser, and as we passed the sun parlor, heard 
him talking to the old man. 

“She looks like her,” he was saying, “the 
living image of her. Of course I remember her. 
Didn’t I go up on the boat with her? Didn't 
I know her when—” 

He stopped suddenly at seeing us, but Cap- 
tain Corbett kept beating his cane on the floor. 

“The mills of the gods,” he was saying, 
“the mills of the gods.” 


NEDDA CHARLTON was tired when I 

fixed her back in the ward, and Doctor 
Robey hauled me over coals of reproach for 
letting her stay up too long. 

“He never sees if the Hindu woman’s up all 
day,” Henderson grumbled. 

“Well, I wouldn’t, either, if she wasn’t 
always getting under my feet,” I said. 2 

“Just the same, Robey’s crazy about her, 
Henderson sniffed. 

“About the Hindu?” I tried to laugh, but 
I knew in the flash of her words that she’d 
told the truth. 

Robey was crazy about Nedda Charlton, 
and if I’d had half an eye I’d have seen it 
without Henderson telling me. All the looks, 
all the tones of his voice, all the thousand and 
one little tricks of manner he had toward her 
were signposts “on the road of love. Alice 
Hillyer’s jealousy had foundation enough, 
heaven knew, but how she had guessed the 
truth without seeing them together could be 
explained only by thinking that she was n 
love with Robey. It was a mess, however 
you looked at it. Here was Robey, young, 
clever, ambitious, with the heiress to the 
biggest fortune in British Columbia in love 
with him, and he falls in love with a homeless, 
unhappy, mysterious little bit of human drilt- 











wood. There was-no promise of good in the 
tangle, but somehow I had a queer throb of 
gladness, as I looked at Nedda Charlton, that 
Robey loved her. It seemed to be justifica- S Ve S S CS 


tion of some great law of balance, 
ber Spring & Summer 


“Tt’s a rum go,” Henderson said, as if some 
one was trying: to wreck the ward. 
“Well, we’re not ministers, are we?” I 
came back > Se er Sa ee 
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ROBEY came in soon after I went on duty 
that night. He kept watching Nedda with 
that strained, eager look which seemed to ask 
her to give him the right to make her happy, 
and yet he seemed held back by some power 
which held him in a vise of silence. I grew 
impatient at him, feeling that I had over- 
estimated his character. I’d never thought 
he’d hesitate over a girl’s position in the way 
some doctors do. Robey didn’t need a 
woman’s help to be sure of success in his work. 
but he did need to be true to himself, and if he 
held back from Nedda Charlton because of 
anything she lacked or because of anything 
Alice Hillyer had, he deservea to lose more 
than love. 

Murray brought me a message from the 
Hillyer girl the next day, asking me to come 
to her. 

“T’ve been wondering,” she said to me, 
“if there isn’t anything I could do for your 
patient. She seems so unhappy, so lonely. 
When she looks at me with those tragic eyes, 
I feel that I am a selfish wretch to have a home, 
and a mother like mine, and—and everything. 
I feel my happiness isn’t deserved, -for I’m 
happy without ever having done anything 
to earn it. You see, Miss McLean, I’m 
really happier than people know, for I’ve been 
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something about having guessed it and that 
I knew they’d both be very happy, but I 
couldn’t see anything but the look in Robey’s 
eyes as he’d looked at Nedda. 

I don’t think there’s anything you can do | ———__  _____—_— ee 
for her,” I managed to gasp, and rushed out. 

If I had met Robey then, I’d have stood him 
up against the wall and played firing squad on 
his self-esteem, for my first thought was re- | 
sentment against him for his attention to | 
Nedda when all the time he’d been bound to 
Alice Hillyer; but when I’d had time to think | 
it over I saw that Henderson and I knew and 
Alice Hillyer guessed more about him than 
he knew about himself. 

Then, that night, the thunderbolt fell. 

Mrs. Fanshaw was asleep, but the Hindu 
woman was moaning like a November wind 
while Nedda lay with wide-open eyes staring 
upward. Through the open windows came 
the strong, salt smell of the sea and sometimes 
the odor of roses from the garden on the hills. 

I could see the lights fringing the harbor, and 
I thought, as I watched them from the dark- 
ness of the w ard, that I was like a puffy little 
tug trying to drag in derelicts. The night 
porter came to the door and motioned to me. 
I crossed the room and took from him the blue 
missive, knowing it must be another message 
for Nedda. She took it without comment 
and, tearing it open, read it swiftly. Then, | 
without word or moan, she sank back un- | 
conscious. 

I worked over her for minutes, but she lay 
gtay-white against the sheets until I didn’t 
dare keep on alone. I grabbed the telephone 
and called Robey. 

He was in almost before I was back beside 
her. _Ina glance he took in the situation. 

“Shock,” he said, and frowned at the wire- 
less message which lay spread out on the 
coverlet. 

I don’t know whether he read it or not. I 
couldn’ t help seeing the typewritten words: 

“Tf you can not sail next steamer will come 
back for you. 


There was no signature. It needed none, 
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Backwash 


I suppose. I shoved it aside as I began to 
obey Robey’s orders. 

She came back slowly, as if she were fighting 
the return. “I won’t go,” she said before she 
opened her eyes. “I won’t’ go with him. 
I can’t go.” 

Then she saw Robey bending over her. 
She lifted her arms to him feebly, her eyes 
dark with fear. 

“You won’t let him take me?” 

“T’ll save you,” he promised her. 

“You won’t let me go?”’ 

“‘T’ll never let you go,” he said, his arms 
encircling her as if he would keep her from 
all the world. 

Then, suddenly, he sobbed, and his head 
sank down beside her. I knew then that 
he had come into knowledge that, for weal 
or woe, he loved Nedda Charlton. He stood 
up, staring at me as if he were asking how it 
could have happened. Then, pale as she was, 
he gave me brief direction what to do for her, 
and went out of the ward. 


OLD Mrs. Fanshaw slept on. The Hindu 

woman’s moaning died away. Nedda 
Charlton lay for a little while in still uncon- 
sciousness, then, with one of those swift men- 
tal changes in the sick, she began to talk, not 
in disjointed delirium, but in a steady mon- 
ologue of explanation. I knew that she 
imagined herself talking to Robey as she 
went on. 

‘And I never really wanted to go with 
him. I hated him from the night I met him. 
I was dancing at the Ritz then, and he came 
in with a crowd. I felt him watching me 
before I saw him. Ugh!” A long shiver 
ran through her. “There was something 
horrible in the way he looked at me. I 
wanted to slap his face as I danced past the 
table where he sat, and I kept seeing him no 
matter where I turned. Then Esperito—I’d 
studied with his father in Seville, and I was 
dancing with him that year—brought him 
over and introduced him. ‘He is so very 
rich,’ he said to me. ‘He owns kingdoms in 
China.’ I laughed and forgot how I was 
going to hate him. 

“He used to come around. every night, and 
sometimes he bothered me by being there, 
but most of the time I was flattered by his 
attention. It’s one of the things that gets 
us a raise of salary, you know. We used 
to call him the Mandarin, Esperito and I, 
because he had that queer, stolid mask of 
a face that the Chinese have; got it from 
living among them so long, I suppose. ‘He 
is waiting for you,’ Esperito used to say to 
me, and I’d laugh. Ishouldn’t have laughed. 
He was waiting. 

“T always thought I knew how to take 
care of myself,” she shifted. “Any girl 
who’s earned her own living from the time 
she was twelve years old knows the tricks 
of the game, but he didn’t play the game the 
way the others did. 

“ After a while he dropped out, and I didn’t 
even think of him. I was making a lot of 
money and living on the top of the world. 
I spent what I made like a drunken sailor. 
That’s how I happened to go broke when the 
pin went in the balloon. I pawned my dia- 
monds to go on tour when jobs in New York 
got scarce last winter. I got odd jobs here and 
there, New Orleans, and Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago, and St. Paul. Then I had a chance at 
one in the Fort Garry in Winnipeg. I got 
there a day too late. I hadn’t enough money 
to pay my way back to the border when I 
met him. If he didn’t know it before, he 
guessed it in a hurry. He asked me to din- 
ner with him, and there, with the orchestra 
sobbing out that song about Avalon, he be- 
gan to talk about China.” 

She paused, and I hoped that she had 
fallen into natural sleep, but she lifted her 
voice again. ; 

“T’d never thought much about China 
except as a place on the map, not until I’d 
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‘-tened to him. He made it more than 
Seeatry. He painted it until I could see 
against the dun color of it all its mystery, 
all its age, all its strangeness, all its lure. 
‘It’s the most beautiful, the most wonderful 
land in the world, if you see it right,’ he 
said through the cloud of smoke back of 
which his eyes gleamed. ‘I want to see it, 
I said, ‘I want to dance it!’ ‘Why not?’ 
he said. He didn’t even look at me when 
he went on: ‘I am going back there on the 
seventeenth, sailing from Vancouver. If 
you want to come—’? He didn’t say an- 
other word, and I sat there, staring at him. 
I knew that I ought to laugh, that I ought 
to pretend that I didn’t understand or didn’t 





REDUCE OR INCREASE Your Weight 
—To Music 


Nw you can have the lessons by which I have reduced or built up 
the weight of over 100,000 women—in a new form—set to music 
on phonograph records. Every exercise, I know from twenty years’ 
work with women, is safe and beneficial for them. 

_My exercises are individual, with directions for breathing, bathing, 
diet (when needed), adapted to your s alneeds. I study your case 
as a physician, giving, instead of medicine, exercises to help Nature 
restore you to normal health and figure. Let me help you to 


Get Well—in a Delightful New Way 


_Let me help you build up vitality, stimulate circulation, strengthen 
vital organs, be free from nagging ailments. My pupils say: 
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care, but I couldn’t. He was fees ya oe F “I have gained 31, pounds and it is Mat entirely cured of indigestion. 
Es 1 ust four mon ay since gan y friends remark on my robust a! 

not by himself a Chins e’d painte pana ig ouuses ant peed bea’ D- 

You understand, don't you: “When I first took up your course I “IT cannot realize that six months agoI 






weighed 190 pounds. I have reduced was a physical wreck and under the doc- 
myself to about 158 pounds. It is tor's care all the time; and now! feel per- 
such a joy to know that I do not have fectly well all the time. My friends ail 
to be fat. think my case nothing short of a miracle.”’ 


eo 
Send for my first lesson 
Record A—for reducing weight 
Record B—for increasing weight 
Each record includes my fascinating walking lesson. 

MaylI pe ges that I can reduce or build up your weight, improve your health and 
figure? Let me send you my first exercises, set to music. Jt costs you nothing to 
try them. Mail the coupon NOW, telling me your faults of health or figure that I may 
advise you individually. If you do not want the phonograph records, write for in- 
formation about my regular course for reducing or increasing flesh and building 
health. I will send you FREE my booklet of heiptul hints to women. 


Be ae. foerefe- 


—_— ee eee MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL RECORD 


MISS SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 22, 1819 Broadway, New York 
Please send me the record marked with an X below, together with complete information about your work. 
At the end of 5 days’ free trial, I will either send $5 for the record, enroll for the full course, oc return the 
record in good condition. 
Record A—for reducing weight. Record B—for increasing weight. 
Both records include walking lesson. 





] did, whether Robey would or not, as she 
drove herself back to the telling. 

“He said he was starting south that night 
because he had to go to San Francisco be- 
fore the sailing. I said good-by to him 
and told myself that I’d never see him 
again. The next morning the clerk handed 
, & me a note from my box. It held a ticket to 
Vancouver. I’d have torn it up there in the 

foyer if it hadn’t been that I’d have had to 

make good the loss to him, and so I kept it. 

After a while I thought that if I used the 

ticket, I could pay him back. It would be 
easier, I thought, to get a job out here on the 
coast, where the cities are gayer than the 
inland towns. Well I came. He came to 

) the hotel the night before the Empress was 
to sail. Before I could explain to him, he 

began to talk about the sea. You know what 
the hotel’s like the night before a big sailing, 
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| a spectacle before a curtain rises on a first 
night. It got me, that’s all, and I let him 
) order my stuff to the pier. I couldn’t sleep 
all night. It was fever, I suppose—oh, Lis - 0: adhe ay acne aewins adh 6, &Ao cared ob Sate oe Ra at wee ee ree ry re rr ee 
I’ve thought it all out since I’ve been here, : : eee 
for I’ve thought of nothing else—but I 
thought it was excitement. I danced around 
the room in those little pattering Chinese Look for the balemerk 
steps, and I told myself that I was going to 
live in a Chinese palace with a hundred slaves 
to wait upon me, and that all I’d ever do was 
dance, and dance, and dance. The next 
- morning, as I went to the pier, everything 
grew gray. I remember looking up, as I 
came close to the ship, and seeing his face 
‘ above me. It looked terrible, devouring, 
: as if the mask had been pulled off to show 
a wolf’s fangs. I heard the twanging of 
ukuleles up on the deck, banging out a sway- 
ing rhythm. One two, one two, it beat, and 
I felt it drawing me on to him. I tried to 
scream, to say I couldn’t come, but the 
music kept taking me. Then the world = pe Reg. U Apo 
went black. - They brought me here. The sere pe destino 
ship was gone, and he had gone. Then I 
met you.” 
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but she paid me no heed. 
“Doesn’t it seem queer that I had to come 
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held me safe always, if only—” 


° - 2 3, FP fastens with a single safety pin. Knitted If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Her voice trailed into sighing, and once more 


she lay still. She did not move again through Manufactured only by 

the night. ’ : RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
Before dawn she fell into a sleep which 358 W. Madison St., Chicago 

lasted until I went off duty. Exhausted by Established 1890 


the struggle of the vigil, I slept until late 


afternoon, but I kept dreaming of Chinese 
ect dee “Ses “5 ||! RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 
unrested, and with the sense of impending evil 


So strong within me that I hurried to Esther 
Wells’s office. She was out, and after I had 
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are equally authoritative. 


Folios—25c each postpaid 


O Stenciling Furniture and Fab- 
rics at Home 

00 Drapery Fabrics and Fashions 
for Doors and Windows 

() Lamp Shades You Can Make 

O How to Equip the Clothes 
Closet 

O The Decorative Use of Slip 
Covers and How to Make 
Them 


119 West 40th Street, 
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Exclusive with Franklin’ Simon S$ Co 
For GIRLS—Ages 4 to, 10. : 
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HALDREN’s SHor SHOP—Third-Floor 


own interior decorating 
at very little cost! 
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yo can do it expertly and inexpensively if you will utilize 
the instruction and information provided in the following 
folios and leaflets prepared by Good Housekeeping’s Department 
of Furnishings and Decorations. The authoritative folios are 
delightfully illustrated and the leaflets, although not illustrated, 


0 How to Make Rag Rugs 
O How to Paint Furniture 


Leaflets—10c each postpaid 

0 How to RefinishNatural Wood 
Furniture 

O List of Books on Interior 
Decorating and Allied Sub- 
jects 

O What to Put on the Mantel 
and Sideboard 


Check at the left those you want. Then fill in name and 
address. Complete set of ten sent postpaid for $1.75 


Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 


New York, N. Y. 
















Backwash 


coffee, I went to the Fraser in the hope of 
driving out the storm clouds. 

Mrs. Hillyer was reading to Alice when 
I went in the room. She looked up at me 
almost apprehensively, I thought, and I won- 
dered if she knew of her daughter’s engagement 
to Robey or of his interest in Nedda. I had 
an idea that she would not altogether approve 
of Alice’s betrothal, and yet I knew that she 
would set nothing in the way of the marrige, 
She asked me about the ward, and I was telling 
them of Nedda’s relapse, although I did not 
mention its cause, when the door was opened 
cautiously, and Captain Corbett’s grizzled head 
was thrust in. “I’ve come to say good-by,” 
he said. “I’m leaving tonight.” : 

No one could have mistaken the relief which 
ran over Mrs. Hillyer’s face. ‘Are you leay- 
ing Vancouver?” she asked him. 

“Going to the Portland,” he declared. 
“They’re all telling me that there are good 
camps up beyond the canal, and I’m going to 


| look at them. It won’t be like the Klondike, 
| of course, but it’s gold. Fever gets you, no 








matter how old you are. I suppose if Cor- 
nelius Hillyer had lived, he’d be breaking 
trail somewhere in the north.” 

“T suppose so,” Mrs. Hillyer said, and Alice 
nodded. 


ELL, he was one of the few who brought 

anything out of the north and kept it,” 
Corbett mused. His face went from Mrs. Hill- 
ver to Alice, then back to the older woman. 
“Brought out more than gold, too, and panned 
it out a hundred percent. I’d say it was a good 
job you did, both of you—” his little, old eyes 
glinted maliciously as he leaned forward— 
“when you took Kittie Dowling’s baby and 
brought her up as your own!” 

For a moment Alice Hillyer stared at him 
as if she could not have heard him aright. 
She scowled a little in evident questioning of 
the old man’s sanity. Then her eyes turned 
toward her mother and found the older wo- 
man’s face gray with stricken horror. Won- 
deringly, fearfully now, her gaze came back 
to Corbett. 

“You don’t believe me, do you?” he de- 
manded as he rose. ‘You don’t believe that 
your mother danced in the Northern Lights 
through that winter of Ninety-eight? You 
don’t believe that when she died, Cornelius 
Hillyer and his wife adopted you? Well, if 
you don’t believe me, ask the man from the 
Portland I brought in here to see you. Ask 
anybody who was in Dawson when the 
Hillyers went out. You don’t need to take 
my word. Isn’t it true?” he flamed at Mrs. 
Hillyer. 

“Tt is true,” she said through blue lips, but 
she stood, valiantly unconquered, as I shoved 
the old man out into the hall. 

“Why did you do it?” I snarled at him. 
“What good does it do you to break a woman’s 
heart and a girl’s? Didn’t you know what 
you were doing? Are you mad?” 

“I’m not,” he said surlily. “I’m only 
playing even. Cornelius Hillyer took two 
millions out of the Jack-Knife, and Kittie 
Dowling laughed at me one night in front of 
the crowd.” 

“And more than twenty years afterward you 
crush the soul of a girl who wasn’t even in the 
world then.” 

He limped away from me down the hall 
doggedly, and I sped to find Esther Wells. 
She hadn’t returned yet to her office, but 
Doctor Robey was there. 

“Mac,” he asked me, “do you think Porter 
would come up from Victoria to substitute 
for me?” 

“He might,” I said, “but you know that 
Sir Henry Mortimer will raise the roof if 
anything goes wrong with his case while you re 
gone.” a 

“T know,” he said, “but I can’t stay. You 
understand why, don’t you?” ‘ 

“No,” I said, “I don’t. I kaow that if 
any one depended on me for faith in life the 
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way one girl depends on you, I’d hold the 
rs But I can’t let her depend on me,” he said. 
“T’m not free.” 

“Do you think it’s honest to marry one girl 
when you love another?” 

“Do you think it’s fair to tell the girl you 
asked to marry you when you didn’t know what 
love could be, to tell her now that you don’t 
love her?” : : 

“No,” I said, remembering the white misery 
of Alice Hillyer’s face. 

But back in the ward, seeing Nedda Charl- 
ton’s transparent pallor and knowing that 
only the flame of love kept her alive, I swung 
pack to championship of her. 

Alice sent for me the next afternoon. In the 
bright sunlight I could see the dark rings under 
her eyes and the drooping of her mouth, but 
she held her head high as she sat up among the 
pillows. 

“Mac,” she asked me, “have you told any 
one I was going to marry Doctor Robey?” 

“No,” I assured her. 

“I’m glad,” she said, “for I am not going 
to—now.” 

“Not because—” I began. 

“Of what that old man told me? Yes and 
no. If there were no one else, I think I 
wouldn’t let it count. I know what I am 
within myself. My father and mother— 
I can never think of them in any other way— 
taught me that. And it would make no dif- 
ference, I think, with Tom. I wouldn’t love 
him, I am sure, if he were the sort of man who 
could be changed by this kind of circumstance.” 

“Then why—” a 

“Tt’s your patient,” she said, looking not at 
me, but at her hands on the bedspread. .“ He 
told me that she had been a dancer, that she’d 
had to take care of herself since she’d been 
achild. It didn’t mean much to me then, but 
last night, when I thought of my mother, I saw 
that she must have been like this girl. I made 
my—Mrs. Hillyer—tell me of her. I knew 
that she hadn’t been bad as that old man’s 
voice seemed to say. If only some one had 
stopped her on the dock at Seattle! If only 
some one good and fine and strong had loved 
her, she’d never have danced in the Northern 
Lights. And so, because I’m her daughter, 
I saw what I must do. Tom loves this girl, 
and she loves him. If I hold him, she’ll drift 
off somewhere. Some day she’ll be dancing in 
a gold camp saloon, and I—do you think I 
could be happy if I knew that I’d sent her 
there? If the game were even between us, if 
it were just her happiness against mine in 
having Tom, I’d fight for him. I love him 
enough for that. Butit’ssomethingelse. It’s 
her chance of going straight. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said before I knew what I was 
saying. 

“T knew it,” she said. 


‘THERE was a ship going to China on the 
afternoon when Doctor Robey and Nedda 
Charlton were married in Esther Wells’s office. 
I looked out beyond the roses which banked the 
room, to the blue bay where the great steamer, 
a yellow splash against the purple of the shore- 
he mountains, moved slowly outward. 
._ “Until death do us part,” droned the min- 
ister’s voice. 

“Until death . . .” they repeated. 

I turned back and saw the look on Alice 
Hillyer’s face, dead-white against the pillows 
of the wheel chair. For one mad moment 
I had the wish that Nedda Charlton had gone 
to dance in some Chinese palace. Then I saw 
those dusky eyes lifted to Tom Robey, saw 
their happiness, their faith, their promise, and 
I knew, beyond all doubting, that she had 
come into the harbor of her soul. Because 

€, too, must have seen that the daughter of 
the girl who had danced in a Dawson hall will, 

» be less lonely some day in the thought 
that she set the beacon which lighted another 
dancing girl into port. But just then her 
gaze held the shadows I have always seen in the 
eyes of the poor who go out. from the Miseri- 
Cordias of the world alone. 

































One of these hand-carved, 
wooden sheep is yours with 
each pint of DEGRAH you 
buy. See your dealer. 
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The ONLY successful finish 
containing DEGRAS (oil of 
sheep’s wool). Made in 7 col- 
ors, for Floors, Furniture and 


Woodwork. 









stamps for this catalog No. 1462 at once. 
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saving over 18% waste in lumber and lowering labor costs in building. Aladdin 
Homes are cut to fit, saving waste of lumber and hundreds of hours of carpenter 
labor. Over a hundred beautiful homes are pictured in the Aladdin catalog. Send 


Sold Direct—No In-Between Profits 
The Aladdin Company is the greatest home buiiding institution in the world and 

it does not sell through dealers. It manufactures the lu 
greatest timber-producing states. It prepares the house complete, ready to be 
bee ge direct to the home builder. You save the dealers’ profits. Your carpenter 
the readi-cut lumber just like in any other first-class, permanent home. The 


What You Get When You Buy an Aladdin 
Aladdin Homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber so that 
there is practically no sawing, measuring and fitting to be done by the c ter on the 
job. You receive in one shipment all the timbered frame work, ee trowe the siding, 
outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, doors, interior woodwork, lath, glass, nails, 
i i arnish, Send stamps today for catalog No. 1462. 


The Aladdin Co., mini 
Branches (Offices and Mills) Wilmington, N. C. 
Hattiesburg, Miss., P. 


Canadian Offices and Mills: Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, St.. John 





When Kitty Plays DEGRAH Stays! 


DEGRAH—the tough, transparent var- 
nish—makes any floor or .woodwork 
proof against kitty’s claws,. ink spots, 
stains and all the common, everyday 
accidents that ruin ordinary varnishes. 
DEGRAH smiles at wear and tear. 





If interested, write 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 


Hull, England Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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— It’s Waterproof 





Save $200 to $800 


You will save a sub- 
stantial amount through 
eliminating dealers’ profits, 
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| Aladdin success is chiefly due to the 
money saved for Aladdin Home owners 
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Completing the color scheme’ 


No matter what the color scheme of the room, 
there’s a Tidybasket to fit it. 


Beautiful: Painted by hand for you proof, fire-resisting, litter-tight, wash- 
in rich colors and six artistic designs— able, rust-proof. Equally practical for 
one appropriate for every room. library, bathroom, bedroom, nursery or 


Practical: Staunchly made of _ kitchen. 
DIAMOND VULCANIZED FIBRE Economical: Lasts indefinitely and 
(same as your wardrobe trunk)—dent- the price is only 


$3—each 


If your dealer hasn’t the Tidybasket, send us his name and $3 and we will supply 
you, all charges prepaid. Illustrations in color free on request. 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


“lidybasket 
She source of 
Good Dinners 


IT on the Porce-Namel revolving, swinging stool+- dip out flour 
from the 40 pound capacity all metal flour drawer; select bread and 
cakes from the all metal upper right hand drawer; silver, utensils and 
ingredients are arranged in separate compartments at your finger tips, 


All of the many Porce-Namel Kitchen Tables have porcelain-over- 
metal tops; 3-ply panel construction—front, back and ends; and three 
coats of snowy enamel, inside and out, allover. Clean and easy to keep 
clean; strong; beautiful; the best ever made. At dealers everywhere. 
Write us for free catalog. Address box 3 


Mutschler Bros. Company, Nappanee, Ind. 
Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 


i” PORCENAMEL 


<A, “the Better Kitchen Table” 
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What You Can Do With 
Flowers 
(Continued from page 55) 


A dark-house was so constructed as to 
admit air freely at the bottom ‘and allow 
it to escape at the top, without admitting 
any light. A number of small tracks were 
laid on which were trucks bearing the con- 
tainers in which the plants were growing. With 
this equipment it was a very simple matter to 
roll the ee into and out of the dark- 
house. If it was desired to give a certain 
group of plants eight hours of daylight each 
day, the truck bearing them could be rolled 
out into the sunlight at eight in the morning 
and back into the darkhouse at four in the 
afternoon. To check up the experiments, a 
duplicate set of plants was grown under con- 
ditions exactly similar to those to which the 
plants in the darkhouse were exposed, except 
that these “control” plants were exposed to 
light throughout the entire day. 

The results were striking and conclusive. 
Biloxi soy beans which germinated May 17 
were given seven hours of light daily, beginning 
May 20. In twenty-six days these plants were 
in bloom. A control group exposed to light 
throughout the entire day required 110 days 
to flower. A common wild aster, which ordi- 
narily flowers in September, acted exactly like 
the Biloxi when exposed to a shortened day- 
light period. The control plants in the open 
required 122 days to bloom. Those that had 
only seven hours of light a day flowered in 
thirty-six days. Chrysanthemums were made 
to bloom in midsummer, late blooming dahlias 
were readily forced into flowering, and a highly- 
colored specimen of poinsettia, the Christmas- 
season plant, was developed in August, all by 
reducing the period of light exposure of these 
plants to ten hours daily. 


Shortening the Daylight Period 


Nor was this all. Just as early flowering 
was induced by shortening the daylight period, 
so also the ripening of fruit and seed was greatly 
hastened. To test this, two similar groups of 
Peking soy beans were allowed to grow under 
perfectly natural conditions until flowering 
had taken place and small pods could be seen. 
Then one set of plants was put in the dark- 
house for a part of each day, while the other 
set continued to enjoy the full daylight. Those 
in the dark-house got only seven and onc-half 
hours of light a day. Within six weeks some 
of the pods were fully ripe. The plants in 
the open did not mature their seed until several 
weeks later. Other plants have responded in 
similar fashion to like tests. Practically it 
has been proved that the flowering and fruiting 
of any plant is due to a given amount of day- 
light, some plants requiring a greater and some 
a lesser degree of illumination. 

This being so, the thoughtful gardener will 
at once inquire, “ What about those plants that 
require the full daylight of the longest days in 
order to bloom—plants that flower in June and 
July? What effect was produced when they 
were put in the dark-house for a part of each 
day? ; 
When plants in this group were tested in the 
dark-house, results were obtained exactly op- 
posite to the results obtained by darkening the 
short-day plants. Whereas the short-day 
plants were forced to bloom prematurely, in 
the long-day plants blossoming was either 
greatly retarded or prevented altogether. 

Many of our common garden vegetables 
belong to this class. They are planted in 
earliest spring and reach maturity during the 
period of longest days, in June and July. 
The radish is in this group. When planted in 
spring, it first produces a thick, edible root, 
and later shoots up a tall stem on which flowers 
appear. The Scarlet Globe radish, when 
planted May 15 by the experimenters, began 
to bloom June 21 when exposed to the full 
light. Other Scarlet Globe radishes that were 
planted at the same time but allowed to re- 
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ceive only seven hours of light a day, grew 
slowly and formed no flowering stem at all. 
Under this shortened daylight period the radish 
roots continued to grow slowly through the 
entire summer, with a corresponding increase 
in the size of the rosettes of leaves. One of 
these plants, which was transferred to the hot- 
house at the approach of winter, continued to 
grow throughout the entire winter. But when 
the days lengthened in spring, it promptly 
shot up a flower stalk, bloomed and bore seed, 
and died. Thus the radish was completely 
altered in its nature, changing from an annual 
to a biennial. 

These and similar experiments show con- 
clusively that in temperate regions plants are 
divided into two groups: those that require 
the maximum amount of daylight to flower, 
or “long-day plants,” and those that can bloom 
only during the days of shorter daylight period, 
or “short-day plants.” Between these two 
classes is a host of plants that one might call 
“middle-of-the-roaders,” since, in order to 
bloom, they require neither extreme. No hard 
and fast line can be drawn in classifying them. 

It is significant and interesting to note that 
while the short-day plants are diverted toward 
flowering or fruiting, or reproduction, by short- 
ening the daylight period, the rate and amount 
of vegetative growth, on the other hand, are 
increased in proportion to the lengthening of 
the daylight period. In the case of the long- 
day plants the reproductive stage is induced 
by a lengthening of the daily period of illumi- 
nation, so that vegetative growth is neces- 
sarily somewhat restricted. This refers, how- 
ever, to the final size attained by the plant 
rather than to the rate of growth. 






























Lengthening the Daylight Period 


The experiments which led to these conclu- 
sions did not end with shortening the daylight 
periods for different plants. Lengthening the 
periods of illumination was also tried. For 
this purpose a greenhouse was fitted with a 
series of 40-Watt electric lights, evenly dis- 
tributed overhead, so that an average intensity 
of three to five candle-power was obtained im- 
mediately above the soil surface. The lights 
were kept burning from sunset until midnight 
each day. Although the intensity of the light 
used was insignificant as compared with the 
light of the sun, yet striking results were 
obtained. 

Cosmos plants were grown both in a @ontrol 
hothouse lighted only by the sun, and in the 
specially illuminated hothouse. In the control 
house they flowered, showing reproductive 
tendencies when very small. Blossoming 
actually occurred within 50 to 60 days of ger- 
mination. In the illuminated house the plants 
grew vigorously, greatly outstripping the con- 
trol plants, but showed no signs of blooming. 
In June these plants were removed from the 
hothouse and set out of doors in the normal 
daylight. During the long summer days they 
continued in the purely vegetative state, reach- 
ing a height of fifteen feet by October, when 
the natural decrease in daylight forced them 
into bloom. 

Thus it was shown that artificial light, even 
of low intensity, used in the hothouse in winter, 
effectively prevents many short-day plants 


Without Legs— 


Authorities may differ in regard to 
the exact height, but there is no 
question as to the advantages of the 
sink without legs where height is 
entirely optional. The unobstructed 
floor has an irresistible appeal. It 
is in line with modern ideas. The 
wall hung sink is entirely practi- 
cable and it has come to stay. 


Of course, adjustable legs are fur- 
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nished if desired, but Mott Enam- 
eled Iron Kitchen Sinks of all sizes 
are designed to hang on any type 
of wall with absolute security and 
without legs. 


The same high quality and moder- 
ate prices that characterize Mott 
Bathroom Equipment are evident 
in Mott kitchen sinks. Write for 
full description and prices. 


Address Lepartment B 
* Tue J. L,. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trentov, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


Branch Offices and Showrooms 


Houston, Texas 


*5t, Louis Newark, N. J. - 
Portiand, Ore, 


*Kansas Citv, Mo. Pittsburg 





from flowering and fruiting. Beyond any doubt 
it has been proved that it is the length of the 
daily light period rather than the degree of 
temperature that regulates the purely repro- 
ductive processes in plants. 
The far-reaching consequences of these dis- 
coverles can today be hardly even glimpsed. 
€y may completely revolutionize our systems 
of agriculture and bring us plants hitherto non- 
existent. For it often happens that plant 
breeders are unable to make desired crosses 
between plants because of the differences in 
the times of flowering. The new knowledge 
will make it possible to force to bloom simul- 
neously _plants it is desired to cross. 
armers will be enabled to know exactly when 
to plant to obtain the maximum results. 
nder some conditions a difference of no more 
than ten days in time of planting would direct 








Write now for Free Book— 
“Florida’s Food-Fruits” 


Tells how easily and quickly to make many delicious cakes, 
pastries, salads, sauces, desserts, confections and ices. 

Explains the high food values in calories or fuel units, and the 
generous contentof vitamines, essential food factors, offered by 


grapefruit and oranges. Invaluable for parties and special oc- 
casions; helpful for everyday use. All recipes. fully tested, 
A beautiful book printed in natural colors, Write today for 


your free copy. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 


627 Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa, Florida 
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Plastic shoes have proved it to be as needless to 
sacrifice appearance to comfort as it is foolish to 
sacrifice comfort’ to style. That's why they are 
the choice of many thousands of men and women 
who have no need for corrective shoes, as well 
as of many other thousands who find them a sure 
relief from pain. 


Plastic Shoes 


REG. U. S$. PATENT OFFICE 
are perfectly fitted to the foot and supremely 
comfortable. They are smart, graceful and sty-. 
lish: in every line. Their special construction 
supports without cramping the foot muscles and 
distributes the weight so as to induce a correct 
bodily posture. They are indorsed by leading foot 
specialists. 
Send for free catalog 
It tells you the whole story of the healthful service 
which Plastic shoes render and illustrates the many 
styles now available. It also shows you how easily 
and accurately we can fit you by mail. 


Thayer M‘Neil ©. 


13 West St. ~ Boston 
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The Brand-Name for Quality Notions 


Mo? satisfactory to 
use because super- 
fine in finish, smooth- 
working —all rust-proof. 


CONOMICAL be- 
cause “The Gem of 
Niagara” brand of Hooks 
and Eyes, Snap Fasteners, 
Safety Pins, last and last 
ind LAST. 


SS 


EF your dealer is not yet 
supplied, send us his 
name and send us toc per 
card for as many cards of 
“The Gem of. Niagara” 
Hooks and Eyes, Safety 
Pins and Snap Fasteners, 
as you may want sent 
you by mail prepaid. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 


Famous for Fine Notions for over Quarter Century 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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What You Can Do With 
Flowers 


a plant’s activities toward either the purely 
vegetative or the reproductive form of de- 
velopment. The problem of extending the 
northern and southern ranges of crop plants 
may be more clearly defined. For instance, 
a new tobacco has been developed in Maryland, 
called the Maryland Mammoth, which pro- 
duces prodigious yields per acre, but can not 
mature seed in that state. It has been found 
that by growing it in Florida in winter, where 
the short days and the warm temperature are 
exactly suited to its needs, the plant will seed 
freely. Thus cheap seed can be made avail- 
able, and this productive plant grown anywhere 
that tobacco flourishes. For the florist the 
opportunity is unbounded, through the use 
of the dark-house and electric light. 

For the home gardener the opportunity is 
equally great. We all desire to have the vege- 
tables we like and the flowers we love remain 
with us for periods longer than they normally 
do. With our dark-houses and our electric 
lights, we, too, can extend our garden seasons. 

This does not imply that we must have 
elaborate and costly equipment of dark-houses 
and electrically lighted conservatories. The 
simplest form of dark-house, doubtless, is a 
common box. Any one can make at slight 
expense a tight box of any desired shape and 
size to fit over any plant or bed of plants. 
Very little ingenuity will be necessary to fash- 
ion this so that air can enter and leave the box 
without admitting light. Almost every home 
owner has a wood-shed or tool house or other 
small buildings in his yard. To fit up a little 
room in such a building, somewhat like a dark- 
room for photography, would require little 
expense or effort. Then plants can be carried 
in and out easily in containers. The easiest 
way of all would be to build a little dark 
chamber into which a small, wheeled carrier, 
like a child’s express-wagon enlarged, could 
be rolled. Then there would be no trouble 
at all in moving plants in and out of the 
dark. 

And as for winter illumination indoors, many 
of us already have small flower rooms or con- 


| servatories in our homes, and all of us have 


more or less indoor window-boxes and pots for 
plants in winter. It is no trick at all to string 
an electric light bulb or two so that these 
house plants will be properly lighted, say, until 
the usual retiring time at ten or eleven o’clock. 


Make Your Own Dark-Box 


In the garden itself we shall want to sup- 
plement the hotbed and the cold-frame with 
the dark-box, which can be made on practically 
identical lines with the cold-frame, with the 
sole difference that it is made dark within. 
Then plants can be grown in it, and the light 
period easily regulated by the mere raising and 
lowering of its hinged cover. 

A single glance will show what such a dark- 
box in the vegetable garden may mean. Under 
ordinary conditions spinach, for instance, can- 
not be grown successfully for the table during 


‘}the summer months, because it quickly goes 


to seed instead of forming the desired rosette 
of leaves. In the light of these discoveries 
as to the cause of fruition, it is perfectly evident 
that spinach is a long-day plant. Shorten its 
day, as the experimenters did the day of the 
radish, and the spinach will continue to form 
delicious rosettes of leaves without forming 
a flower stalk. Indeed, the proper regulation 
of the light period should give the gardener 
a constant supply of delicious spinach from 
early spring until latest fall. And if a plant 
or two were lifted and brought indoors, leaf 
growth would continue without interruption 
for a full year. 

Lettuce is another plant that we have come 
to term a “cool-weather plant.” Every 
gardener knows he can grow delectable lettuce 
in spring or in the early fall, but that in mid- 
summer lettuce quickly shoots to seed and is 
worthless. But we home gardeners have not 








Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and@ 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on jong slender 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace, 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 
_Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas. 
— gained balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
rost. 


Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine, 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c¢ 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, rennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional, 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y 
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gf BLOOM 


. or’ your money back 


I T’S not the guarantee that makes 
our roses bloom, but the quality 
of the plants which enables us to’ 
make the guarantee. Hardy, 
field-grown roses backed by 
over 50 years experience. 
Our illustrated catalog of 
nearly 200 kinds is free. 
Write for it today. 


CONARD ROSES 
& Jones Co. ™ Box 64 

West Grove, Pa. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. Backed 
by over 50 years” experience. 


This celluloid star tag 
labels your growing rose 
and is the sign of our guar- 




















A Catalog to Aid You 
In Your Garden Joys 


For you who know so well the added 
pleasure of gardening and planting an- 
ticipations, we have the Ten-Ten Spring 
Catalog all ready. 

Everything from seeds to shrubs and 
trees: are grouped in tens. Youcan buy 
the complete ten or select any from it 
that you want. 

% The Ten Pages of delightful talks about 
# old historic trees, you will particularly 
23 enjoy. 

ea Liberally sprinkled with. gardening lore. 
Bs Abundantly supplied with Help Hints, 
S adding to the surety of your gardening 
% and the pleasure of your planting. 


Send for this unusual Ten-Ten Book 
‘ \ 

b Julius Roehrs Co ; 
At The Sifo of The Tree 


Rutherford, N. J. 
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PIKE'S SURPRISE COLLECTION=~10 
kinds Gladioli; 2 kinds Cannas; 3 kinds 
Oxalis; 1Tuberose; 2 Madeira Vines; 1 
Cinnamon Vine, mailed for 25 cents 
and names of four friends who grow flowers. Will include 
FREE bulb of the beautiful Mirabilis. Twenty bulbs in all. 
S. W. PIKE, Seedsman Box100 St. Charles, Iilinois 
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For neatly half a cen-| 
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ry a hostofsuccess- | 


ful market gardeners and 
florists have depended on. 
Beckert’s Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, year in and 
year out, for sure yield | 
and sure quality. 


It will pay you to get ac- 
quainted with the kind of } 
seeds that expertschoose. 


Send 25c for Beckert’s oy Introductory 
Collection of Vegetable Seeds. 5 Full Pack- 
ets, one each of Beckert’s Perfection Beets, 
Golden Bantam Sweet Corn, Black-Seed Big 
Boston Lettuce, Ohio Yellow Globe Onion and 
Non-Plus-Ultra Radish. Regular 50c value. 
Free on request: Beckert’s 
Garden Catalog for 1922, richly 
illustrated and full of valuable 
pointers. Send for it! 


Beckert’s Seed Store 
DEPT. K 


101-103 Federal Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BROMFIELD'S 


Seed Service of an Unusual Kind 
Eliminating undesirable varieties and confining 
our recommendations only to the best strains of the 
most highbred varieties of vegetables and flowers. 
“YOUR GARDEN YEAR” is the title of our 
catalog so plain and easily understood that it will 
meet your approval at once. It tells you about such 
new novelties as Golden Twelve Rowed Evergreen 
Sweet Corn, Bromfield’s Early Wonder Beet, the 
finest quality Pole Bean yet discovered, a new Silver 
Rose Aster, Double Cosmos, a hew Poppy from 
Europe, marvelous Pink Petunias and many. more 
interesting and delightfully new Flowers and Vegee 
tables, Send for a copy today. ‘Mailed free. 
Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co., Garden City, N.Y. 


Carter-Thorburn totroductions 


NEW HYBRID ESCHSCHOLTZIA 
—Contains miany new shades of 
color not previously seen in Poppies; 
flesh-colored, pale rose, brilliant 
scarlet, slate and smoke colors. 
EVERBLOOMING HOLLYHOCK— 
Blooms from seed first year, July till 
w 4 , Re - lt Lagge == 3 Rg = 
ee ae ed wit large double flowers; 
They Come Up Smiling} great variety of colors. 

DOUBLE GODETIA, DOUBLE PINK—Very handsome. 

Send 10c and ask for Novelty Collection No.307 and 
illustrated catalog of flowers and vegetable seeds, or 
send for the catalog alone. Mailed free. 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS,Inc., 53 Barclay St.,N.Y.City 

(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) 
Canadian Branch, 133 King St. E., Toronte, Oat. 


PLANT HARRIS’ SEEDS 


ave a more productive garden. Our new illustrated 
4 ‘atalogue gives valuable practical pointers on gar- 
ening and tells all about choicest pedigreed Flowers, 
¢getables, Farm Seeds, etc., direct from the grower, 
any choice varieties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Sent FREE — Write today 
JOS. HARRIS 


CO. Drawer A, Coldwater. N. Y. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR ALL 


Boys, Girls and Grown-Ups know the advan- 
tages and fun of a summer out-of-doors with 
plenty of fresh air and exercise. 


We shall be glad to help you find a camp for 

coming summer if you will write us full 
requirements, as age, sex, location and the 
charge you wish to pay. GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT, 119 West 40th St., New York City 






















































properly interpreted these facts. Evidently 
it is not the heat of summer, but the length of 
the daily period of illumination, that makes our 
lettuce plants go to seed. Prevent this by 
artificially shortening the daylight period, and 
the lettuce plants will continue to thrive and 
give us delicious salads. 

Wherever we have annuals of which we eat 
the leaves, we can apply this principle of keep- 
ing the plant in the rosette stage, and we can 
even carry the plants indoors when winter 
comes and so continue our supply without 
interruption. 

Where we have short-day plants of which 
we eat the flowers or seeds, we can mature 
a crop very early by putting some of the plants 
in the dark-box. Take, for instance, Brussels 
sprouts. These mature so late in many lati- 
tudes that the plants are injured by cold be- 
fore the sprouts are fully matured. A few 
plants in the dark-box would give the gardener 
a limited supply at an unheard-of date. 


A New Use for the Almanac 


When you are conning your seed catalogues 
preparatory to the 1922 garden season, read 
them with these discoveries in mind. And 
read them in connection with an almanac. 
Planting by the almanac will from this time 
forth have a new meaning. You can safely 
disregard the signs of the zodiac, but make care- 
ful notes of the length of day at different times 
of the growing season. In Philadelphia on the 
first of April, for instance, the day is less than 
1234 hours long. By the first of May it is 
a few minutes less than 14 hours. Mid-May 
sees it half an hour longer. By mid-June the 
maximum of 15 hours is reached. Mid-July 
sees the day a quarter of an hour less. By 
mid-August it is only 1324 hours. The middle 
of September finds the day about 124 hours 
long. While by the end of October, which 
closes the garden season, the day is but 1014 
hours in length. 

With your almanac before you, make lists 
of spring, summer, and fall flowers and vege- 
tables. Your almanac will tell you exactly 
in which group each plant belongs. Roughly 
speaking, the spring and summer plants will 
belong to the long-day group, and the autumn 
plants to the short-day group. Your almanac 
will give you an accurate idea of what daylight 
exposures to allow the plants you wish to force 
or to retard. 

You can have any of the fall crops out of 
season if you can get them under cover for a 


| part of each day during the summer. Tall 


growths might be too difficult or too expensive 
to experiment with; but low growths can be 
handled easily. Long-day crops you can have 
in winter by planting late and forcing with 
electric light, or by retarding in summer and 
then forcing in winter. The possibilities are 
limitless. 

Perhaps it is in the flower garden rather than 
in the vegetable garden that the gardener will 
find the most delight in applying the newly- 
discovered principles, for the list of flowers 
is infinitely greater than the list of edible 
vegetable growths. Among favorite spring 
flowers may be listed columbine, iris, butter- 
cup, lily-of-the-valley, crocus, tulip, hyacinth, 
narcissus, jonquil, forget-me-not, English 
primrose, evening primrose, violet, bleeding 
heart, Dutchman’s breeches, azalea, wistaria, 
and others. Summer favorites include Canter- 
bury bells, foxgloves, hollyhocks, larkspurs, 
pansies, phloxes, poppies, sweet peas, verbenas, 
sweet Williams, and numberless others. By 
the late planting of summer and spring annuals 
and the forcing with electric lights, we can 
have our homes filled during the winter with 
the delightful flowers enumerated. Or spring- 
sown plants can be prevented from blooming 
by the use of the dark-box and then forced in 
winter with electric lights. 

Among the autumn flowers that can be 
forced into bloom in summer through the 
shortening of the daylight period are cosmos, 
asters, chrysanthemums, dahlias, goldenrods, 
silverrods, marigolds, golden glow, gladioli, 
hardy phloxes, and a host of others. 
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The TWO-IN-ONE 
MIDDY BLOUSE 





‘Just what I’ve 
been looking for’’ 


66 OW easily it turns up and 

fastens! No fussing with pins. 
None of that careless, bunchy appear- 
ance at the waist.” 


Remarks like these greet the Paul Jones 
Two-In-One everywhere. It is long and 
comfortable for gym or sports and still 
may be changed quickly into a dainty, 
dignified garment for ordinary wear. 


Two hidden tabs are sewed inside the 
Two-In-One. Roll up the middy twice, 
button the tabs together in the back and 
instantly you have a smart, blousy, trim- 
fitting garment, suitable for any occasion. 


The Two-In-One is original and ex- 
clusive with Paul Jones. It is made ina 
variety of styles and materials at $2.00 
upwards. If your dealer cannot supply 
you write for attractive style book and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Paul Jones garments are guaranteed 
without reserve. 


MORRIS & COMPANY, Ince. 
Dept. A-3, Baltimore 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 








PAKRO SEEDS ARE GUARANTEED 
Read Our : 


SPECIAL 










Guaranteed Fresh Tes 
Big Yielding Sorts, Full of Lifel 
PAKRO Seeds are the purest, strong- 
est, freshest and most rigidly tested 
seeds money can buy. Absolute satis- 
faction—or money refunded. Tonew 
customers we will mail three 10-cent pack- 
ets of earliest vegetables, Radish, Lettuce and Tomato 
for10cents. Write today for PAKRO Garden Annual 
in four colors—a wonderful guide to better gardens—free. 


AMERICAN SEED & SEEDTAPE CO., 55:Main St., Madison, N. J. 


VICK’S .iFicrai GUIDE 


For 73 years the leading authority 
Now Pe ant Bebe Benet bor 
Seeds, Plants an ulbs. Bette 
Ready than éver. Send for free copy today. 1922 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
72 Stone Street The Flower City 
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How two women 


did over their furniture 


First they bought a home. Then furniture, 
to putin it. All of it needed doing over with 
varnish or paint. 

Furthermore, they wanted to do all of 
the doing over themselves. 

Wanted to, both for the fun of doing it 
and the very substantial money it would 
save. 

For their furniture they used mostly 
Lowe Brothers Paint and House Spar 
Varnish. So successfully did it all turn out 
that we have induced them to tell all about 
it in a book. 

Inasmuch as they also did pretty much 
all the house over, we persuaded them to 
tell about that as well. The way they refin- 
ished the walls, floors and wood work is, 
to say the least, most interesting. 

Slip 10 cents in an envelope and write us for““The 
House That Is,” and along will come the book writ- 


ten by Eleanore Bloomfield and Ivy Ivans, as print- 
ed in colors and daintily bound in willow green. 


thers Co., 550 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Factories: Dayton Toronto 


Minneapolis Toronto 
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1150 Organdy frock in 
white, pink or biue, hand 
embroidered and 


smocked in pastel shades. 
$4.00 & 


T to 6 yrs. 4. 


2808 Boys smart white, 
pink or blue Poplin suit, 
hand embroidered. 

2to6yrs. ~. 
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Tired Mothers Saved 


most of the physical and mental 

| weariness that constant care of 

| baby entails. There is a way 
to keep baby happier and health- 

| ier, and to save the footsteps, 
lifting, attention and worry of 
mother—by use of that most 

| practical, most economical nur- |F 

| sery need, the Kiddie-Koop. | 

| Saves money because it combines 
bassinet, crib, play-pen for cost 


5 Hand Made of one. You owe it to yourself 
US Infants Wear 


Low in price. Beautifully made by French 


to know—write for Free Booklet. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 


Standard Kiddie-Koop at stores— 


needleworkers. Satistaction guaranteed. On also Junior, costs less - because 


approval if references furnished. Layettes 


$15.00 (31 pieces) and up. 
- Easter folder, also catalog. 


, smaller and fewer featurés. 
Ask for special 


DE LIS, Dept. A-3, New Orleans, La. 
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The Tariff Is Your Tariff 


(Continued from page 17) 


cheaper than things manufactured in the 
United States, because American wages are 
high and foreign wages are low.- To keep up 
our standard of living, we must keep out an 
overfiow of cheap, foreign goods; if we did not 
do this, then American manufacturers would go 
out of business or would be forced to reduce 
wages and thus take out of American life 
that sparkle and hope and joy which makes 
the average, every-day American home what 
it is. 

And so we come to our tariff. Let’s see how 
a tariff is supposed to work: 

Mr. Alert Businessman buys low-priced wool- 
en cloth in Germany and brings it to the 
United States. And then the tariff policeman 
steps in—the customs’ officer. 

“See here,” he says to Mr. Alert Business- 
man. “If you put this cloth on the market at 
half the American price, then American wool 
raisers and American wool weavers will have 
to cut their standard of living in two. We're 
as proud of our standard of living in the 
United States as we are of the American flag. 
You pay me a tax on what you paid for that 
wool, or I won’t let you bring it into the 
United States.” 

“What will you do with the money?” asks 
Mr. Alert Businessman. 

“T’ll put it into the United States Treasury. 
That will help to cut down taxes.” 

Mr. A. Businessman makes his payment. 
By the time he puts the wool on the market, 
it costs about as much as American wool; 
sometimes even more. 

Thus, say our lawmakers, we keep up the 
standard of living in the United States. The 
tariff was invented for that purpose, they say. 


The New Tariff Bill 


Within recent months a new tariff bill has 
been prepared in Washington. It increases 
the duty which the tariff policeman collects at 
the frontier of the United States. But in the 
making of this tariff a set of gentlemen have 
stepped to the front with the same advice 
which was given to Henry Tubbs. They in- 
sist, these gentlemen, that the United States 
shall follow a system of tariff collection which 
would render it practically impossible for the 
United States to buy anything abroad. The 
plan which they suggest is known as the 
“ American valuation’ plan. 

The idea of the plan is this: When Mr. 
Alert Businessman lands in the United States 
with articles which he has purchased at low 
prices in foreign parts, the tariff policeman says 
to him: 

“Mr. Businessman, I used to tax you a reg- 
ular rate on what you PAID for these things 
abroad. Things are different under the Amer- 
ican valuation plan. I don’t care what you 
paid for these things abroad. My duty is to 
decide what these things are worth in the 
United States at current wholesale prices. 
Then I’ll tax you at that rate. You and I, 
under the law, will have to make believe that 
these things were manufactured in the United 
States instead of in a foreign country.” 

Right then and there our entire tariff plan 
is changed. Mr. Businessman stops importing 
to the United States. He can gain nothing 
by going abroad to buy. The United States, 
like Henry Tubbs, stops buying abroad; and 
the foreign customers, who wish to buy of 
the United States, find themselves unable to 
do so. . 

The American tariff system, the tariff ex- 
perts say, ought to be just high enough to pro- 
tect the standard of American life. 

But hundreds and thousands of women 
throughout the United States who have been 
informed as to the evils of the American valua- 
tion plan are preparing an onslaught against 
the new idea. Under the leadership of over 


| one hundred women of New York who have 


formed an organizaticn known as “The Con- 
sumers’ Committee Opposed To The American 
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Valuation Plan In The Fordney Tariff Bill,” 
women everywhere in the United States are 
preparing to conduct political funerals in their 
istricts. 
derhis committee has prepared a vast amount 
of material proving the danger of the new plan; 
they have shown that the new idea, simple and 
guileless on its face, is really a woodpile full of 


little dark fellows. Here, dew, instance, is part 
list they have prepared: 
= . “~~ Present Fordney 
Retail Retail 
Price Price 
Manicure Scissors, Pr. -30 1.20 
Irish Dress Linen, Yd. 1.00 1.25 
Overcoating, Yd. 12.35 17.65 
Ladies Kid Gloves, Pr. 3-00 5.65 
Silk Georgette Beaded Blouse, 

Each, France 17.35 25.50 
Beaded Bag, Each France 38.15 55-95 
Ladies Hand Emb. Chemise, Each 

France 8.35 10.80 
Irish Dimity, Yd. Ireland 60 .80 
Ladies French Kid Glove 16 but- 

ton, Pr. France 00 10.50 


So tricky is this whole question that you, in 
looking over this list, find yourself undisturbed. 

“All right,” vou say. “I won’t buy im- 

rted overcoating. I won’t buy imported 

id gloves. I can get along without imported 
manicure scissors, and Irish dimity is not a 
necessity in my life. I'll stick to American 
things.” 

But the women of our American committee 
have discovered, they say, that when American 
linen for instance got too high in price, the 
Irish linen would come in and take its place. 
That would put American linen down again, 
as a result of competition. There would be 
nothing in the American valuation plan to 
prevent American manufacturers from charg- 
ing almost as much as they wanted for their 
goods, is the decision of the women who 
have studied the subject. Under the American 
valuation plan, the more American manufac- 
turers charged for their goods, the higher 
would be the price of the imported goods. 
Manufacturers in certain lines would be pro- 
tected from all foreign competition. 

Many of the women in the various organiza- 
tions throughout the United States that are 
fighting the new plan are in favor of the old- 
style tariff. The old tariff list used to have 
a fixed rate, with an approximately fixed valua- 
tion. This valuation was based on foreign 
costs. As soon as an American manufacturer 
charged too much for his wares, foreign goods 
would begin to flow over the tariff wall and 
bring competition with them. Under the 
American valuation plan, the tariff wall will 
be automatically raised with every rise in 
American prices. 


A Matter of Dinner Sets 


The Women’s Committee in New York has 
sought out every alleged trick in the new plan. 
None of the tariff-makers in Washington has 
been able to mislead them. There is the story 
about the china dinner set from Czecho- 
Slovakia, for instance. Czecho-Slovakian 
money is very low, and manufacturers there 
can sell very cheaply. The foreign value of 
the set was $16. 

“Under the old tariff,” said an expert, “the 
duty used to be 55 percent. Under the Fordney 
tariff plan the duty is only 4o percent.” 

“Yes,” reply the women. “The foreign 
value was $16. By the time you added ss5 
percent duty, under the old system, the dinner 
set cost $24.50, didn’t it?” 

uy es,” answer the experts. 

‘ But,” continue the ladies, “under the 
American valuation plan it doesn’t make any 
difference how much the china set cost abroad, 
does it?” 

“No,” admit the experts. 

.,_ Aset of china like this made in the United 
States is valued at about $36, isn’t it?” 

moo ’ say the experts. 

Very well. You say the new duty is only 
4° percent instead of 55 percent. But the 


new duty is 40 percent on $36 and the old duty | 
We’ve figured it | 


was only 55 percent on $16. 
o that your so-called reduction in duty on 
€ china set is really an increase of almost 
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Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


says, in Good House- 
keeping Magazine: 














“If I were left to pre- 
scribe a school luncheon, 
it would be a whole 
wheat sandwich, but- 
tered, a cup of milk and 
an apple.” 
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Let Wheatsworth Crack- 
ers, buttered, supply the 
whole wheat sandwich 
in Dr. Wiley’s ideal 
school luncheon. 
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Try These Delicious 


Whole Wheat Crackers 


Fresh from our ovens. All the wonderful 
sweetness of ripe wheat flavors Wheatsworth 
Crackers. They are made with pure, whole 
grain, unrobbed, unprocessed. Send for the 
sample now, for children brought up on 
Wheatsworth are happier and healthier be- 
cause Wheatsworth Crackers provide Nature’s 
own mineral salts, vitamines and healthful 
bran which help build strong, sturdy children 
with white teeth and rosy cheeks. Bring your 
babies up on Wheatsworth; they will love it. 

You, too, will enjoy Wheatsworth Crackers, plain 
or with cheese, jelly, sandwich-fillings, ice-cream, 
chocolate and in many other healthful combinations 
you will think of. Send the coupon today for 
—— a a 


f Generous Sample Package 


F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO. 
143 Ave. D, New York City 








The Kids Agree 


They’re Great! 
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Free Sample of Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Crackers 
to be sent to me promptly at the address here given. 








ham, bacon and pork sausage. 
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DAIRY BRAND is a HORMEL prod- 
Insist on this quality food at your 


dealers. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 
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You want to 


best 


cake maker in your 


neighborhood. I can teach you how. 
If you will follow my methods you can on your 
first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 


and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 


diately give you a wonderful reputation. 


cakes, made by my methods, for $3 eac! 


fe) 1 
Your Chance for Profit sau sold 300 


have thousands of letters from thankful women 


who are making cakes by the 


original. You cannot fail with them. They 
easv to learn and you are sure of success 


mau it in. will sen 
away with no obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, 

Box 123 Bay City, Mich: 

S-nd me without obligation full particulars 
about the famous Osborn Cake System. 
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| book, you would see “Par. root. 













| a ton.” 
| roller skates and parts thereof, etc.” 


The Tariff Is Your Tariff 


80 percent. And do you know what such an 
increase means to American housewives?” 

“What does it mean?” the experts are sup- 
posed to have asked. 

“Tt means that American manufacturers of 

china dinner sets will be able to raise their 
prices 80 percent, simply because they won’t 
have any competition from the outside world.” 
The result will be that no cheap china or even 
fair-priced china will come to the United 
States.” 

Now and then some manufacturer will sug- 
gest to the ladies: 

“Well, suppose china sets don’t come to the 
United States any more? Won't you be satis- 
fied to use American china?” 

Then the ladies point out to the gentleman 
the idea that knocked Henry Tubbs’s business 
into a cocked hat. 

“You gentlemen have three very bad ideas 
in your heads,”’ they say, “‘and you had better 
get them out: In the first place, you want to 
do away with the old established tariff system, 
with its rates all fixed by law for the protection 
of American workmen, and put the rate fixing 
in the hands of customs’ officials. In the 
second place, you want to do away with all 
competition and have us at yourmercy. And 
in the third and biggest place, you are planning 
to have the United States stop all its buying 
abroad. If you succeed in this, you will 
paralyze the United States as a business na- 
tion. Other nations of the world will buy and 
sell to each other. They will leave the United 
States out inthe cold. You will do more harm 
to American homes than can be imagined. 
You will put the old war-time high prices into 
effect, if you can. As it was under the old 
tariff system, when you charged too much, 
we could buy imported articles. Under the 
American valuation plan, we won’t have any 
way of heading you off.” 

Thus far no one has been able successfully to 
contradict the women in their analysis of the 
new scheme. 


The Stinger 
One thing that first aroused suspicion against 


| the new tariff scheme was the manner in which 


the “American valuation” stinger was buried 
away in the bill. 

If you were to go to Washington and say to 
the clerk in the document room at the Capitol, 
“Will you please let me see the new tariff bill?” 
he would hand you a paper-covered book of 
346 pages. Glancing at the pages, you would 
see that every line is numbered, about twenty- 
four lines to the page. There are hundreds of 


| paragraphs and sections, a puzzling collection 


Running hit-or-miss through the 
Flax straw, 
$2 per ton; flax not heckled, 1 cent a pound; 
etc.” “Par. 765. chick peas, or garbanzos, 
1 cent per pound; lupins, one-half of 1 cent a 
pound.” “Par. 1447. Peat moss, 50 cents 
“Par. 1402. Boxing gloves, ice and 
“Par. 


of laws. 


| 389. Lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs 
| and bars, etc.” 


This is discouraging to you. The wisest man 
in the world couldn’t hold all this in his head. 


| About everything you eat or wear is mentioned 


in this book. But the truth is that no one 


| business man or statesman in the United States 





knows the contents of this book. Flax man- 
ufacturers know their part of the book and 
helped to write it; congressmen who come from 
flax districts make it a point, of course, to 
squeeze every happy letter, figure, or advan- 
tage that they can into the big, white book. 
But the flax growers don’t know anything 
about the “chick-peas-or-garbanzos”’ section. 
No business men do, except the “chick-peas-or- 
garbanzos” business men. They come to 
Washington to have that little part of the book 
put in. The flax men and the “chick peas” 

men, in turn, don’t know anything, of course, 
about “lead bullion”; the “lead bullion” men 
don’t know anything about “peat moss.”” The 
“peat moss’? men show a natural disinterest 








Good Housekeeping’s 
Book of Recipes 
and Household 


Discoveries 
Without Cost to You 


This valuable book contains 277 
recipes, each one tested and standard- 
ized in the kitchen Jaboratories of 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Whole 
chapters on egg dishes, cheese dishes, 
entrees, fruit combinations, etc. This 
is not the usual Cook Book, full of 

’ recipes you already know—the em- 
phasis is put on new recipes. 

The 95 Household Discoveries will 
lighten your work in every depart- 
ment of your household duties. 


How to get this book 
This book is not for sale. But to 
all readers of Good Housekeeping 
who send in a new subscription 
(one other than their own) for a 
friend, we will send a copy of the 
book without charge. Won’t you 
tell a friend about Good House- 
keeping—send us her subscrip- 
tion, and let us send you in re- 
turn, a copy of this book? 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


GOOD HOUSER ESPING, Dept. 3. 
119 W. Fortieth St. «+» New York City } 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose $2.50 for which send Good 
Housekeeping for one year to 


ee nS ae a 
Insert name of person to whom Good Housekeeping is to be sent. 
WOMB ois vi tees Verdun Perrier y Trek ce 
Sivest AGMres8....ccccvcovecccecece pat pohan 
(Canadian postage, $1 extra; Foreign, $1.50 extra.) 
Your name and address should be caretully printed 


in the margin so that you may be certain to receive 
the book. 
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IN YOUR FEET 


The Best 
SPRING TONIC 


for any woman—is the happy habit 
of walking and working and playing 
in shoes that soothe and strengthen 
jaded nerves and bodies by releasing 
long-imprisoned bones and muscles 
and refreshing circulation from the 
ground up. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


are the ORIGINAL 
“natural-line’’, flexible arch 


Health Shoes 


They have done more to restore and pre- 
serve the natural feminine birthrights of 
beauty, poiseand wholesome vivacity than 
any other footwear in the world. And yet 
—with all their wonderful Health and 
Comfort features—these famous shoes are 
in perfect harmony with present day style- 
svorevences, As the following illustrations 
show, 


Type 3 Oxford 
No smarter shoe 
than this ever 
stepped along the 
Avenue or graced a, 
sunny Parkway. 


Golf Oxford 
An all-round 
sport model 
with more zip P 
andgothanhas {#7 
everbeforebeen Wa 
built into a 
Wwoman’s shoe. 


These are but two of more than thirty 
smart models now ready for your selection. 


If there isn't a “Ground Gripper” Store 
inyour locality, send us the name of your 
regular dealer, and we will see that you 
get these shoes. Refuse substitutes! 


GroundGripperShoe 
rand\sripper ShoeCompany, lnc. 


Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities 
2000 Agents Everywhere 
Write for our Style and Medical 
Booklets on Feet— 
FREE! 











in gloves, ice and roller skates and parts 
thereof.” Wherefore, do not be discouraged. 

Now, buried far back in this book on page 
240, stuck in as if it were no more important 
than the 239 pages before it or the 106 pages 
that follow it, you see this: 

“Sec. 402. Value—Except as otherwise 
provided by law the word ‘value,’ wherever 
used in this act or in any other law relating to 
the appraisement of the classification of im- 
ported merchandise, shall mean the price on the 
date of exportation of the imported merchan- 
dise at which comparable and competitive 
products of the United States were ordinarily 
sold or freely offered for sale in the usual whole- 
sale quantities—in the principal market or 
markets of the United States.” 

Here is the crux of America’s proposd new- 
style tariff. There are only thirty-seven lines 
in the section, but each line is loaded with 
trouble for American housewives, who make 
up ninety-two percent of the buyers of 
America. Digging into the big, white book, 
American women have found the trap of 
American valuation and are exposing it 
to the nation. They are planning the politi- 
cal burial of every law-maker who votes in 
its favor. 


The Dyestuff Trap 
Another trap which has not been uncovered 


| until recently in the new tariff bill has to do 


with dyestuffs. Not long ago Goop HousE- 
KEEPING published an article entitled “Fast 
Colors That Fade.” It was explained how, 
during the war, American manufacturers, 
forced to use makeshift dyes and German dyes 


of poor quality, found themselves unable to | 


guarantee the permanent black of stockings 
or the colors of most other dyed goods. 


importation of German dyes. Today ninety 


| percent of the dyes made in America are as 


good in every way as imported dyes. But 
the real explanation of the fading of dyes lies 
with the remaining ten percent. There are 


| certain dyes that are not yet made in the 
| United States; these ought to be allowed to 


| come from abroad. 


In fact, the government 


| admits this fact, and the new tariff bill pro- 
| vides, apparently, for the importation of cer- 


| tain dyes. 





But by what means? 


The trap-filled white book tells us. Any 


| person who desires to import dyes must be 
registered with the United States tariff com- | 


mission. For three years after the passage of 


| the bill no importer shall be allowed to bring 


in any dye that he has not sold in advance to 
a customer; he must show the customer’s 
actual order. And the customer may not buy 
more than a six months’ supply. 

The trick of this clause is that the makers 
of hosiery and other goods and stuff that are 
to be dyed can never be sure of a future supply 
of imported dyes; the machinery and red tape 
for securing imported dyes is too cumbersome 
to give manufacturers a sense of stability or 
security. It is almost impossible, under the 
proposed arrangement, for manufacturers to 
make long-time contracts. 

The dyes that are needed in the United 
States—the nine or ten percent that are now 
produced here—are the fast “vat dyes.” 
They are the brilliant colors—the striking 
yellows, blues, purples, reds, and greens neces- 
sary in present fashions for the hosiery of both 
men and women. They are necessary in 
producing honestly-dyed shirtings. To have 
honestly-colored rugs and carpets the manu- 
facturers must use these dyes. Without 
some of these many imported dyes many 
manufacturers in the United States cannot 
Sante all their products for permanency of 
color. 

And this is not to say that the United States 
ought not to be protected against German dyes. 
There are many German dyes that are atro- 
cious fakes. Last year, in Berlin, my shirts 
were stained with dyes from woven silk neck- 
ties which I had bought in the best haber- 
dashery in the Linden. Women in the Amer- 





The | 
dye industry has developed tremendously in | 
the United States since the war prevented the | 
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Don’t 
wait for a; 
“pink 
tooth-brush” 


DISCOLORED tooth- 

brush is an order from 
Nature. ‘Take care of your 
gums as well as your teeth,” 
she says. 

Ipana Tooth Paste does just 
that. It heals bleeding gums, 
strengthens soft and spongy 
gums, and cleans the teeth 
as well. 

And this is the reason, Ipana 
is the only tooth paste which 
contains Ziratol, a healing agent. 
More than 2,000 dentists have 
told us that they prescribe Ipana 
for soft, spongy and bleed- 
ing gums. 

Ipana does everything that 
a good pure tooth paste can do 
and its smooth, snappy and de- 
lightful flavor is something you 
will think of as a treat. 


‘TPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes 
at 50 cents. A sample, enough for a 
week, may be had for ten cents from 
Bristol-Myers Co., 47 Rector St. 
New York City. 
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For the Whole House 


Does the go-cart go squeakily and the 
talking machine stutter? 


Are sewing machine and vacuum 
cleaner noisy—the handles of the gas 
or gasoline range stiff? 


Do locks and bolts stick or hinges or 
window pulleys squeak? All these 
household disturbances vanish instantly 
before a drop or two of 


co 
3-iIn-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


It’s wonderfully penetrating—goes 
right into tight fitting or rusty bear- 
ingse Never gums or dries out. 
Lubricates perfectly. 


There are 79 distinct uses for 3-in-One 
in the home, alone. All are explained 
in detail in the Dictionary of Uses 
that is wrapped around every bottle. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-oz., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO, 
165 O Broadway, New York City 


FREE 


Generous sample and de 


‘luxe edition of Dictionary. 


Write for both on a postal 
card, 


Perfect from end to end. Every 
inch usable. Not a flaw in ma- 
terial or folding. Cut on perfect 
bias. Economical in every way. 
Insist on it by name, your store 
can get it, 
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Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Phila. 
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The Tariff Is Your Tariff 


ican colony complained that the colors of the 
most expensive blouses faded out before their 
eyes, or stained their lingerie. Feathers used 
in millinery lost all their brilliant color, and 
the hues of Easter hats of 1921 ran like the 
yolks of Easter eggs. Black silk stockings 
left black traces on the flesh, and it was like 
turning yourself into a colored Easter egg 
to go into the water in a medium-priced 
bathing-suit. F 

May we Americans be saved from such dyes 
as these! If these cheap German dyes were 
allowed to enter the United States, they would 


| have a tendency to undermine the sound, 


splendid dye industry which is being built up 
in the chemical plants of America. In cases 
where American dyes are sound and honest, 
American manufacturers of these dyes ought 
to be protected from foreign competition. 
American women, undoubtedly, prefer Amer- 
ican wares to foreign wares. But there are 
certain dyes that can not be duplicated, as yet, 
in the United States. The textile manufac- 
turers insist that these dyes ought to be al- 
lowed to enter the United States, until such 
a time as erican manufacturers can pro- 
duce them. 

American men and women, long ago dis- 
gusted with the grayness and greenness of 
supposedly fast black articles of wear, tired of 
seeing neckties and blouses fade under their 
very noses, have been raising a clamor that 
has almost pierced the ear-drums of textile 
manufacturers. These manufacturers are do- 
ing all in their power to secure fast dyes. The 
manufacturer who can guarantee his colors is 
the man who passes all his competitors. Last 
year, in spite of the difficulties of importation, 
five percent of the dyes used in the United 
States came from foreign parts; the manufac- 
turers were doing their best, under the circum- 
stances. 

The House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton has stricken this dye-stuff clause from the 
tariff bill, there is danger that, by the time this 
article appears, the Senate may have reinstated 
it. The point in this dye-stuff clause is this: 
Even if Americans don’t want imported dyes, 
even if we were satisfied with fading colors, 
the clause would still be an evil one because 
it serves, like the American valuation clause, 
to play the Henry Tubbs trick on us. It does 
not regulate importation; it serves to prevent 
it entirely. It ‘is intended to keep America 
from buying from her neighbors. If importers 
of dye-stuffs can be paralyzed by such a reg- 
istration law, why can not importers of all 
other things be forced under a registration 
law, whereby they must secure licenses and 
buy only limited and uncertain supplies? 


Women Found the Trap 


Tariff bills, as we have said, always contain 
traps. Many of them are only minor ones that 
work to the advantage of small groups of man- 
ufacturers without doing any great harm to the 
country. In the main, perhaps, the well- 
protected industries are those which are best 
able to pay high wages and to help keep up the 
American standard of living. 

But now and then a bad and dangerous trap 
is hidden away in the mass of paragraphs and 
sections, and no more dangerous trap than the 
one known as the American valuation plan has 
ever found its way into an American tariff 
bill. 

Whether the man voters of the United States 
would have discovered this trap in the old days 
before the women voted is a question. Men 
are not buyers. But the women of America 
are discovering the evil and are bringing it out 
| into the open. This job is the best and 
most important they have done since they 
| were given the vote. 
| And the best and strongest point they 
| made, leaving aside the questions of the high 

cost of manicure scissors or Irish dimity, is 
| that nothing must ever be done to keep the 
| United States out of the world’s buying market. 
| We must buy so that we can sell. 





WRITE TO ME NOW! 


and | will tell you an easy way 
have more money/]to spend 
Thousands of women have a vital need for more 
money—to properly bring up their family—to meet 
the present cost of living an le them over this period of 
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orld’ Star 
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Underwear 
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we can show you a fine independent melon —_ 
mouey to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 
nesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every day. You 
can do the same as they have done. 


Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
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Did You Get 


Plug and switch 
combined. Gives 
instant control 
over iron’s heat 
without _discon- 
necting. You al- 
ways know if cur- 
rent is on or off. 


At vour Electrical 
Dealer or write us 
BEAVER MACHINE 


& Toot Co., Inc. 
Newark, New Jersey 


‘BEAVER 


SWITLH PLUG 


Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 


Comfort, an. protection to 
mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive ——— ail order: 
satisfactory. Writefor Booklet No.7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York. 


* The Penberthy 
Washing Machine Drainer 


attaches to any threaded faucet. It 

2 eliminates the back breaking work of 
filling or draining your machine or 
tub by doing this for you. It oper- 
ates quickly by city water pressure. 
Price $2.85. 50c extra for Adapter 
if you have smooth faucets. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 
1220 Holden Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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Make Your 
Spare Time 
Pay! 


You can do this easily by using our plan for 
earning “‘spare time dollars”, Write us if you 
have even a little spare time and we will tell 
you all about it, giving details of how others 
have earned from $25 to $100 a month with a 
few hours work each week. 


Pleasant Work 
Little Time 
Good Returns 


You will be representing Good Housekeeping 
and five other magazines. The largest pub- 
lishing house in the world back of you. 


This means money to 
you. Write today! 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


pete. 119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 


Makes Stoves 
Shine 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


is different. Lasts much longer than ordinary 
lish and gives your stove a brilliant, silky finish. 
ill not rub off or dust off—makes your stoves look 
like new. 
Made by a special process of the highest grade ma~ 
terials. Economical too—used less often and does not 
Waste. Will not settle and cake in the can—the last 
drop works like the first. Made in paste and liquid; 
same quality, same results. Just try it—one can 
will convince you. Order from your dealer today. 
Use Black Silk Air-Drying tron Enamel on 
Tates, registers, stove-pipes—prevents rusting. 
ise Black Silk Meta! Polish for silver, nickel or 
brass. It is unexcelled for use on automobiles. 


B 
BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH ‘WORKS 


Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
més your dishes perfectly free from lint and 
Streaks, Makes use of dish towels unnecessary. 
ae Lasts for years. Saves time and labor. 
Large size $2.75. Medium size 

: $2.50, postage paid. See 

dealers or ask for folder. 
THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Maternity Bill 
Explained 
(Continued from page 50) 


there may be, and probably will be, slight 
increases in the funds appropriated for the 
Maternity Act. In most instances, how- 
ever, these increases have not been great. 
The Bureau of Education does not now spend 
very much greater amounts than when it was 
first organized. The appropriations for the 
enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
have even been diminished instead of increased, 
and the appropriations for the Public Health 
Service have grown only in volume commen- 
surate with the growth in population. 

There are two kinds of appropriation in the 
Maternity Act. The first is an appropriation 
to be distributed equally to all the states, ir- 
respective of their size. The original appro- 
priation authorized is $480,000, giving $10,000 
to each state for the first year, and one-half of 
this appropriation, namely, $240,000, is author- 
ized for the same purpose for the next succeed- 
ing five years, giving a sum of $5,000 annually 
to each state. These appropriations are distinct- 
ly for the organization of the work in the states, 
or to assist the states in this organization. 

The second appropriation authorized is for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, $1,000,000, 
and the same amount annually thereafter for 
a period of five years, provided this additional 
appropriation shall be distributed to each 
state to the amount of $5,000 each, and the 
rest distributed to the several states in the 
proportion of population, and provided each 
state so receiving this sum from the Federal 
Treasury shall appropriate an equal amount 
for use within the state. 

It is further provided that none of the moneys 
so. appropriated shall be used for the payment 
of any maternity or infancy pension, stipend, 
or gratuity. While the Act authorizes the 
appropriation of these sums, it makes no ap- 
propriation of itself, and hence no money is 
available.until Congress formally incorporates 
these items in the budget for national expenses. 
There is no doubt of the fact that Congress 
will do this, as it is the same Congress which 
enacted the Law. 


No Obligation Is Incurred 

The objection which has been raised, that 
such an act is a bribe to the states, does not 
appear to me to be tenable. There are many 
precedents in former legislation for this kind 
of appropriation. Particularly would I cite 
the appropriations for good roads. No state 
is under any obligation to meet the offer which 
Uncle Sam makes in the construction of good 
roads. There are many progressive states which 
do gladly meet the federal appropriation with 
an equal amount, while other states make prac- 
tically no effort to improve their roads. 

He would be an enemy to human happiness 
and progress who would denounce an appro- 
priation for the benefit of maternity and in- 
fancy as a bribe to secure additional money 
from a state in order to cooperate. In fact, 
so eager have been many of the states to meet 
the requirements of the Maternity Act that 
six of them had passed legislation accepting 
the offer, before the bill became a law. They 
are: Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 

There are a few important objections to 
this measure which Goop HovUsEKEEPING 
readers ought to know how to meet. As 
voiced on the floor of the Senate by one of the 
most able oppenents of the Bill, its purpose 
was claimed to be a violation of the sanctity 
of the home. It was claimed that it contem- 
plated forcing upon a mother certain medical 
assistance or attentions which she and her 
husband did not desire or believe in; that it 
would require an enforced registration of 
pregnancy..contrary to American spirit and 
traditiof{s;“that it would fill the country with 
inspectors-authorized to interfere with domes- 
tic ‘affairs relating to food and sanitation, thus 
again violating the sanctity of the home. 
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How to Stop Ste 
Ladder y on tam 


AST year’s toll of ladder casualties 
was over 950 killed and many 
thousands injured. It’s time to st« 1 
such climbing hazards. Bustuess 
men won’t countenance unsafe lad- 
ders in their industries— why should the 
housewife 

tun the risk 

to life and 

limb in her 

home? She 

shouldn't! 
hrow out’ 

all old-fash- 

ioned, un- 

gainly, unsafe 

contraptions 

— instead, use 

TUCKA- 

WAY, the 

only guaran- 

teed patented 

safety folding 

step ladder. 

It is climbing 

insurance! 


I Bestarar folds \ 
into a space 234 ™ 
x 7% x 52 inches 


The two inserts show the TUCKAWAY “‘equal- 
izers’”’, which not only afford safety handgrips, but 
also a strong base, which makes TUCKAWAY 
stand steadily on uneven surfaces. 


TUCKAWAY is made of oak and steel, still 
it is light in weight! It opens in a jiffy, but it 
cannot collapse. 

From its top step one can safely reach a 
12-foot ceiling, because the top handgrips 
extending above the steps serve to brace the 
legs, thereby insuring safety. 

The base equalizers make it stand steadily on 
uneven surfaces. It is practically splinter- 
proof, because the oak is trimmed, and 
weather-proofed, because it is finished with 
an oil preservative. Unlike other ladders, 
TUCKAWAY has one-piece steel-spreaders and 
patented safety-locks, which hold it open 
until you’re ready to fold it, which you can 
do quickly and easily. Then it hangs on the 
insidé of a closet-door out of the way! It 
weighs approximately 15 pounds, and there 
is not a nail, screw or bolt in it. 

Tuckaway, the guaranteed, patented, safety 
folding ladder, is endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Tribune and Modern Priscilla 
Institutes, and safety engineers everywhere. 
TUCKAWAY is rapidly being supplied lead- 
ing house-furnishing stores. . 
Yours may not have received it. Price 

If not, mail check or money order $6? Sg 
direct and we will ship you 
TUCKAWAY shipping charges With rubbe: 
collect. bases, $7.20 


oe (West of Mississippi, $7.20 and $7.45) 


[FOLOING LADDER!) SArteay 
- . 


TM REG US PAT OFF AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway Dept.E New York City 


Responsible agents who desire sales rights should 
write immediately. 


In using advertisements see page 4 








The Maternity Bill 
Explained 


The answer to these objections, which were 
stressed at great length and eloquence, is 
given in the simple language of the Act itself. 
Section 9 of the Act provides: 

“No official, agent, or representative of the 
Children’s Bureau shall by virtue of this Act 
have any right to enter any home over the 
objection of the owner thereof, or to take charge 
of any child over the objection of the parents, 
or either of them, or of the person standing 
in loco parentis or having custody of such child. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
| limiting the power of a parent or guardian or 

person standing in loco parentis to determine 

what treatment or correction shall be pro- 
vided for a child or the agency or agencies to 
be employed for such purpose.” 

Any one who reads this section will see how 
} : imaginary and illusionary were the visions of 
* ZB b B thi tl yg — ee from the guestnant 

of the law. omplete protection is secured, 

a Ly ane € and no agency or activity of the Maternity 

replaces the old-fashioned nuisance of the baby || and Infancy Act will be exercised except by 

bath tub. This modern device, made to stand the consent of the parents. I do not see how 

either in the porcelain bath or on the floor in || the rights of the home could be more perfectly 

any room, consists of a rubber bath tub, easily reserved than they have been by the language 
filled and drained, a dressing table adjustable as = the Ast. Ber the bennlt of th ‘ili 

to height so that mother can sit or stand while || 0! Me Act. For the benent of the unwilling, 

it might be well that some police protection, 


dressing baby, and an equipment of soap-dish, n ] , i 
towel rack and convenient cretonne pockets to || or influence, should be exercised in unsanitary 


























































contain everything needful. dwellings, and in Case of unwholesome foods, 
pot Infants’ Toy and Jereinee, Depts. Write without the consent of the ignorant and prej- 
for boo, t Screving modeis—one priced as low as 4 : 

$10.75%n the Eastern Bares ‘and $12.75 west of Rockies. udiced parents. The community has a cer- 





tain right to protect itself against the exis- 
tence of such pest spots in which contagious 
and communicable diseases may thrive free 
from any interference from the community. 
If the Act has erred at all, it is on the side of 
the unfit rather than on the side of the com- 
munity and its rights. 

Another objection which was raised against 





DEPT. G 


KIDDIE-TOWN PRODUCTS Inc. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y.. 


























of a whole series of acts of a socialistic nature, 
including compulsory health insurance and 
pensions to old age. Perhaps there may be 
some grounds for these forebodings for, after all, 
is it not better to have some organized method 
of caring for the sick and for supporting old 
age rather than the common almshouse and 
beggar’s license? Is it socialistic and bolshe- 
vistic to see that the sick have proper care 
and that they are provided with it even by 
compulsion? Are not the old and the decrepit 
better cared for by some systematic plan than 
by unorganized contributions solicited from 
society, as at the present time? There may be 
a choice even of evils, but the evil which 
looks to the welfare of the sick and the old is, 
to my mind, the least threatening of the evils. 
It is almost garbed in the habiliments of 
philanthropy. 

Our whole system of public education is 
open to the same objection. It is undoubtedly 
socialistic. Our whole quarantine system is 
open to the same objection. It is also undoubt- 
edly socialistic. A great many eminent physi- 
cians have favored state medicine; that is, 
physicians appointed by the state to look 
after the health of those who are not able to 
pay the ordinary medical fees. Every city of 
any size has its health officer and its hospitals 
for the penniless and the poor. Some kinds of 
socialism—those recognizing the duty of 
society as a whole to its individual members— 
are so nearly related to Christianity that it is 
difficult to tell them apart. 


TCT ET, TOARAND DNC Real Activities of the Act 

ELL ieee te at will not be ig here to indicate 
. fi. Rie ye “I what, in my opinion, the activities of the 
a “Sastasieme, tele oe Children’s Bureau and the Child Welfare 
Bureaus of the several states may properly do 

under this particular grant of authority. 
Instructions should be given by appropriate 
lectures, publications, and illustrations con- 
cerning the diet and activities of the pregnant 
woman. Heretofore, nothing practical has 
been done along this line in the way of reach- 
ing the general public, with the exception of 
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‘““SEW-ONS”’ 
Equipped with our famous All-Rubber 
Oblong Button Clasps, hold the stock- 
ings in place securely—and without 
injury to the most delicate silk fabric. 


Make sure they are 


on your favorite corset 
GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 
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this legislation was that it was the forerunner | 








the articles which have been published from ! 





How perfect 
is your kitchen? 


How easy is it to manage? Do you 
get maximum results out of it with 
a minimum of effort? If you don’t, 
these bulletins issued by Good House- 
keeping Institute should help you: 


O Kitchens Planned for Con- 
venience 

O Cooking by Temperature... 10c 

O Canning by Safe Methods.. 15c 

0 The First Kitchen Outfitted... 15¢ 

0 Fireless Cookery 10c 


And the laundry 


0 Machine Washing Without 
Boiling 15¢ 
O An Efficient Home Laundry... 10c 
0 Cloth-Covered Spring-Back 
Binder to hold above bulletins $1.00 


Check those you need and enclose with your 
remittance, name and address. Bulletins 
will be sent postpaid at once. 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


105 West 39th Street New York City 





tc E Pow DFR R 

Not like Lablache, pas du tout, doI find 
other powders for my complexion. 

Because, ma cherie, Lablache is so refined, 
clinging, and invisible— 
so delicately fragrant. 

I adore it, and 
must have it al- 
ways. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 
125 Kingston St.. Boston, Mass. 


STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL 
LEARN AN AGREEABLE PROFESSION 


Complete instruction by correspond- 
ence in the use of period styles, color 
harmony, composition, ete. Course in 
Home Decoration for amateurs. Course 
for professionals, Start any time. 


Send for Catalog G 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 PARK AVE«NEW YORK CITY 








66 ? «99 What a satisfaction it is 

That $ Mine to get your own things 
back from the laundry. Avoid confusion 
and loss by marking each piece with 





oy > It will not run, fade or wash out. Put on 

mm with a common pen. At stores every 
) where or sent postpaid tor 30c. 

PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO., 226 Ave., Northampton, Wass. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING _. 
A course of forty lessons in the history, forme 
structure, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippinecett's- 
160-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass- 





Shouldbe a healthy } 

happy growing baby jj 

if it has loving care, | 

proper food and com- | 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS j 


Are the soitest, smoothest and least ir- 
ritating flannels made and are soldonly 
by_us, ‘“‘Non-Nettle”’ stamped every 
half yard on selvage except silk warps. I 
Send for Free Sample Case 
_containing samples cf Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines {fj 
of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. ff 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits. Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hun- jf 
dreds of necessary articles for expectant mothers | 
and the baby, and valuable information on care of ff 
the baby. For 26 cents we will udd a complete set ff} 
of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s jf 
first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought sepa- 
rately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSONBROS.CO., 343 Summit St.,Toledo, 0. | 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 





Direct from 
mill 


You can make this smart Spring 
slip-on for $2.50 with Peace Dale 
Fibre Silk and Worsted Floss. 
Send for free sample card of 
yarns and get directions free. 

Wonderful quality 
Peace Dale Yarns are the finest 
all-wool worsted yarns — strong, 
soft, smooth, easy to knit with. 

_ Peace Dale prices are 10 to 40% 

. Cheaper than other yarns any- 
where near the same quality. 
Old New England firm. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Free samples and directions 
Send today for 90 free yarn samples—8 different kinds 
and weights—36 beautiful colors, Get finest quality 
ane at direct from the mill prices. Peace Dale 

ills, Dept.355, 25 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Peace Dale 
Knitting Yarns 


Every Home should have a 


yocos * e . 


Féver Thermometer 
Your doctor will tell you why 


Fikre silk and wool slip- 
on make it for $2.50 


He will also tell you ho: 
will guard your health ontnee 
him keep you well. Booklet on 
request. 


faylor /nstrument Companie 


Ss 
Rochester. NY.USA. 4192 
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Doll Houses garages, other play houses 

give untiring delight in or out- 
doors to children. Inexpensive, 
strong, lasting. Like real; with 
hinged doors, glass windows, 
wall paper, curtains. 

. Government speci- 
Bird Houses fications for “os 
manent outdoor decoration and use. 
The correct house for each bird, 


SANTA CLAUS CO., 64 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
How to Stage a Play 


Comedies,Dramas, 
Musical Comedies LAY. 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses Blackf: 
: » ‘ace plays. Everything 
or Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Eaterteiae 


Ments. M 
7.8, DENISON & 00 O88 Bo Waka, Beye as Galeaad 


FREE BOOK 
Sent on Request, 


Vaudeville Acts 


time to time in Goop HousEKEEPING in the last 
ten years relating to the welfare and hygiene 
of pregnancy, and the prenatal bulletins issued 
by the Children’s Bureau. Much more has 
been done under various agencies in caring for 
the welfare and hygiene of infants. 


Diet for the Mother 


The most important factor in prenatal 
care is the diet. If the mother is not well- 
nourished, the unborn child can not possibly 
be. Nature, nevertheless, provides first of all 
for the unborn infant, and any deficiency in 
the mother’s diet will be felt by her first of 
all, as the growing child will take from her 
blood the necessary elements for its growth, 
thus impoverishing her own blood and weaken- 
ing her ability to become a healthy mother. 
I sincerely hope that modern dietetics will 
guide the preparation of the literature which 
is to be used in instructing mothers in regard 
to prenatal diet. There is so much error in 
the ordinary diet, which has been provided for 
school children, that I fear these errors may 
be perpetuated in the new régime. 

I refer particularly to the use of stimulants, 
nerve irritants, and other useless materials. 

If there is any place where stimulant ele- 
ments in the diet should be eliminated, it is 
certainly right here. The use of such sub- 
stances as tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate 
can not have any salutary effect upon the 
growing child and must, of necessity, have a 
deleterious effect. The use of cereals denat- 
ured by the removal of the outer coatings is a 
threat even more alarming, because so much 
more general. Any system of diet which is 
not based upon the use of materials necessary 
for the growing child must necessarily be faulty. 
In general, the mother will get an abundance 
of lime by drinking milk freely. She will not 





get sufficient quantity of phosphorus by | 


eating refined cereals. Nature has happily 
matched milk and xormal cereals in such a 
manner that not only: do they form the cheapest 
source of complete nourishment, but also the 
most evenly balanced. Normal milk and 
normal cereals not only have all the mineral 
substances necessary to nutrition, but also the 
complete list of vitamines which make pos- 
sible the utilization of the food. 

We should not wonder at the common error 
of physicians in prescribing food during preg- 
nancy, and for the infants when they are born. 
The old school of physicians had practically 
no instruction in scientific nutrition, and the 
new school is not sufficiently numerous to 
make any great mass impression upon the 
great body of practising physicians. For 
many years to come, therefore, bad advice 
from medical men will not be found unusual. 
It is evident that not only the workers in the 
Children’s Bureau, but in the states, will have 
to be more or less unskilled. You can not 
mobilize a huge army in a day. There is one 
feature, however, which is illustrated in our 
military history, namely, that the American 
citizen has a wonderful faculty of adapting 
himself to new conditions. Ina year we had 
over a million fighting men on the battle lines 
of France, and with a set of trained officers 
and soldiers equal in skill, as well as in valor, 
to the long trained armies of Europe. 

In like manner, the army which is to 


duct the investigations of the Maternity act | 
may be speedily formed, instructed, and | 


equipped. It only needs the correct Manual 
of Arms, and in this correct Manual a proper 
diet stands first of all. We should not expect 
a great work of this kind to be initiated with- 
out mistakes. It would be a miracle if such a 
thing should be. We must, therefore, withhold 
denunciatory criticism during the first year 
or two after the inauguration of this work. 
We believe it to be in able hands, with hearts 
and consciences back of them, and with 
ability to meet the exigencies as they arise. 
I feel certain that the results of this work will 
do much to popularize the fundamental 
*principles of hygiene, sanitation and nutrition 
which Goop HousEKEEPING has been preach- 
| ing for ten years. 





Your 
Reading Problem 
Solved by . 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


How. can you 

gain, in just 

a few delightful 

minutes’ reading 

each day, that 

knowledge of a 

few truly great 

books which will 

distinguish you 

always as a well- 

read man or 

woman? How 

can you acquire a 

deep and true con- 

ception of human 

nature and human 

affairs? How are you to become well 
versed in those niceties, no less than in 
those fundamentals of life, which you can 
know only by carefully selected reading? 
It is that question that you will find an- 
swered in the booklet describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


It tells you what few great books picture 
the progress of civilization, and, as Dr. 
Eliot says, “enrich, refine and fertilize the 
mind.” . 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot 
has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the 


| books essential to the Twentieth Century 


idea of a cultivated person;’” how he has 
so arranged these books that even fifteen 
minutes a day are enough; how, in these 
pleasant moments of spare time, by using 
the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided, 
you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint 
that progress in every walk of life demands 
today. 

Every reader of Good Housekeeping is in- 
vited to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book which is being dis- 
tributed to acquaint people with Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. Merely mail 
the coupon today. 


Send for the 
booklet which 
gives Dr. Eliot’s 
Own Plan 
of Reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY HCG 


416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send me 

the little guidebook to the most famous books in the world, 

describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and con- 

tolnens Se plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of 
arvard. 
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4 GSK yy, 
Saves Its Cost 


Are you paying for a Duplex 
Fireless Stove in your kitchen? 
Extra meat and food bills, cost 
of fuel, extra hours spent in 
cooking—all these cost you 
more than your Duplex Fire- 
less Stove. Save money by 
buying one now at the present 
low prices. And be sure you 
get a Duplex with its extra 
4 capacity and value. 











Write for Recipes 


“Duplex Money-Saving Recipes” 
shows you its economies, and illus- 
trates all sizes. Ask for it with the 
name of a good dealer who stands 
back of Duplex satisfaction. 


DURHAM MFG. CO., 


300 Durham St., Muncie, Ind., 
Makers of the 
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Specials 
Dainty 
I Curtains 


Simple but distinctive curtains, not commonly 
found in stores. Made of a superior gr:de of 
Swiss crossbar check muslin, which launders 
well, and finished with fine handkerchief hem- 
stitching. Exceptional values at very low prices. 
Hemstitched ruffle curtains, 244 yds. long, 
(this allows for a tie-back), a pair, $239 
Hemstitched Dutch curtains, with valance, 
24 yds. long, ready to hang, a pair, $129 
Hemstitched Sash curtains, 36 incheslong, 

full width, ready to hang, pair, only.... 79c 
Vanity Tea Aprous. 

iis RON eS ai nSiswe asses cakewcsend 

ie Orders filled promptly. The 

es We pay postage. Sam- VANITIE Company 
ples sent on receipt of 4c 726 Westminster Street 
postag >. Providence, R.I. 
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The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 48) 
XXII 


Iz was Steptoe who discovered that the little, 

back spare-room was empty, though Wil- 
liam had informed him that he thought it 
strange madam didn’t appear for breakfast. 
Having tapped at madam’s door and received 
no answer, he ventured within. Everything 
there confirming his belief, he went to inform 
Mr. Rash. 

As Mr. Rash was shaving in the bathroom, 
Steptoe plodded round the bedroom, busying 
himself as usual. Even when Mr. Rash re- 
entered the bedroom, the valet made no im- 
mediate reference to what had happened in 
the house. He approached the subject in- 
directly by saying, as he laid out an old, velvet 
house-jacket on the bed: 

“T suppose if Mr. Rash ain’t goin’ out for ’is 
breakfast ’e’ll put this on for ’ome.” 

Mr. Rash, who was buttoning his collar be- 
fore the mirror, said over his shoulder: “But 
I am going out for my breakfast. Why 
shouldn’t I? I always do.” 

Steptoe carried the house-jacket back to the 
closet. “I thought as Mr. Rash only did that 
so as madam could ’ave the dinin’-room to 
erself, private like.” 

As a way of expressing the fact that Allerton 
had never eaten a meal with Letty, the choice 
of words was neat. , 

“Well? What then?” 

“Oh, nothink, sir. I was only thinkin’ that 
as madam was no longer ’ere—” 

Allerton wheeled round. ‘No longer here? 
What the deuce do you mean?” 

“Oh, didn’t Mr. Rash know? Madam seems 
to ’ave left us. I supposed that after I’d gone 
up-stairs last night, Mr. Rash and ’er must ’ave 
’ad some sort of hunderstandin’—and she 
went.” 

“Went?” Allerton’s tone was almost a 
scream. “Confound you! Get it out! What 
are you trying to tell me?” 

Steptoe quaked and cowered. ‘Why, noth- 
ink, sir. Only when William said as madam 
didn’t come down to ’er breakfast, I went to 
’er door and tapped—and there wasn’t no one 
in the room. Mr. Rash ’ad better go and see 
for ’imself.” 





THE young man pushed Steptoe aside with 

a force which sent him staggering back- 
ward. Over the stairs he scrambled; he plunged. 
Though he had never entered the back spare- 
room since allotting it to Letty as her own, he 
threw the door open now as if the place were on 
fire. 

But by the time Steptoe had followed and 
reached the threshold, Allerton had calmed 
suddenly. He stood in front of the open 
closet, vaguely examining its contents. He 
picked up the little gold band and put it 
down again. He looked into the leather purse, 
poured out its notes and pennies into his hand. 
He opened the old red volume lying on the table 
by the bed, finding “The Little Mermaid” 
marked by two stiff, dried sprays of dust- 
flower, which more than ever merited its name. 
When he turned round to where Steptoe, white 
and scared by this time, was standing in the 
open doorway, Allerton’s face was drawn in 
mingled convulsion and bewilderment. With 
two strides he was across the room. 

“Tell me what you know about this, you 
confounded old schemer, before I kick you 
out.” 

Shivering and shaking, Steptoe nevertheless 
held himself with dignity. “T’ll tell you what 
I know, Mr. Rash, though it ain’t very much. 
I know that madam ’as ’ad it in ’er mind for 
some time past that unless she took steps, Mr. 
Rash’d never be free to marry the young lydy 
what ’e was in love with.” 

“And you let her?” 

The old face was set steadily. ‘TI didn’t do 
nothin’ but what Mr. Rash ’imself told me to 


| do.” 




















Choicest codfish and haddock, 
Fresh from the sea. Boned, 
cooked, seasoned, ready for 
instant use. 





















B &M Fish Flakes are immediately 
obtainable AT YOUR GROCER’S 


Recipes on label—more in “Good Eat- 
ing” booklet, sent free, 


* BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
84Water St. Portland, Me, 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE and _ keep 
BUILDING UP your new by polishing 


with rag, water and— 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old inta 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 
2 cent stamp for trial sample 


Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 
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STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture, Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE, Write TODAY. 


LaneBryant 0.27; New Yo: 













S\) Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all poparannes. hotels. 
‘ clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
@ field; fine'living; quick advancement; 
i our methods endorsed by leading 
| hotelseverywhere. Write for FREE 
{ BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity. 
— Lewis Hote! Training School, 
itm) Room 2413, Washington, D. C. 
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COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS 

Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual vod 
known both for the beauty of its hand-coioring and itg@e 





tinctive verses. Special rates to Gift Shops. by 2 
mail orders attended to, Christmas samples now 7 ~ 
JESSIE H. MCNICOL, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, 












HALLS TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


| TN ja of 
Good Tea 


All the delicate richness 
of flavor is retained, pure 
and unadulterated, in tea 
prepared in a Hall Pot. 


A glaze many times harder 
than glass over a thoroughly 
vitrified, non-porous white 
china body— the whole fired 
together at intense heat— pro- 
duces a non-crazing, heat-proof 
vessel that justifies the phrase 
‘permanently new.”* 


A variety of gold decorations on 
rich dark body colors may be 
seen at most good stores. 
Look for the circle on the 
bottom, with the words 
“Hail’s China,” or write 
for the folder showing 
them in colors and we 
will tell you where you 

may conveniently buy. 


Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Have Baby Comf 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. “‘The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised, 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Parcel post prepaid if no dealer near. 
* Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 Merth State St., Dept. 15 


Baby—too small to walk or 
use the ordinary child’s car 
can be safely entrusted to 
the GO-BI-BI. It will teach 
him to walk, support his 
little body andentertain 
him by the hour, permitting 
Mother to attend to other 
duties. It will build Baby 
into a strong, healthy boy 
or girl. Absolutely safe—it 
can’t tip over. 

At shops department 
pa Pls if r t= Sie mane in 
stock, se us his name—we will 
ship one to you direct for $3.50. 


CROSLEY MFG: CO. 
Dept. M-2 Cincinnati 


A Necessity for the Child from 6mo. to 2 years 


\ WANT MORE MONEY? 


Old, reliable firm wants responsible women to 
introduce PRISOILLA FABRIOS, HOSIERY, UN- 
DERWEAR, etc. Easy, pleasant, remunerative. 
We teach you. Send for samples, etc., today. 








“Told you to do?” 

“Yes, Mr. Rash; the mornin’ after you’d 
brought madam into the ’ouse. I was to get 
you out of the marriage, you said; but I think 
madam ’as done it all of ’er own haccord.” 

“But why? Why should she?” 

Steptoe smiled dimly. “Oh, don’t Mr. Rash 
see? Madam ’ad give ’erself to ’im ’eart and 
spirit and soul. If she couldn’t go to the good 
for ’im, she’d go to the bad. So long as she 
served ’im, it didn’t matter to madam what 
she done. And if I was Mr. Rash, I’d let well 
enough alone.” 

“What do you mean by well enough alone?” 

“Well, the wye I see it, it’s this wye. Mr. 
Rash is married to one young lydy and wants 
to marry another.” He broke off to ask sig- 
nificantly, “I suppose that’d be so, Mr. 
Rash?” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Why, then, ’e can’t marry the other young 
lydy till the young lydy what ’e’s married to 
sets ‘im free. Now that young lydy what ’e’s 
married to ’as started out to set ’im free, and 
if I was Mr. Rash I’d let ’er.” 

“You’d let her throw herself away for me?” 

“T’d let ’er do anythink what’d show I 
knowed my own mind, Mr. Rash. If it 
wouldn’t be steppin’ out of my plyce to sye so, 
I wish Mr. Rash could tell which of these two 
young lydies ’e wanted and which ’e’d be 
willin’ for to—” 

“How can I tell that when—when both have 
a claim on me?” 

“Yes, but only one ’as a clyme on Mr. Rash 
now. Madam ’as given up ’er clyme, so as to 
myke things easier for ’im. There’s only one 
clyme now for Mr. Rash to think about, and 
that mykes everythink simple.” 


N embarrassed cough drew Steptoe’s atten- 
tion to the fact that some one was standing 


| in the hall outside. It was William with a note 


on a silver tray. Beside the note stood a small, 
square package tied with a white ribbon, which 
looked as if it contained a piece of wedding- 
cake. His whisper of explanation was the 
word, “‘Wildgoose,” but a cocking of his eye 


gave Steptoe to understand that William was | 


quite aware of wading in the current of his 
employer’s love-affairs. 

“What’s this?” 

Glancing at the handwriting on the envelop, 
Allerton jumped back. Steptoe might have 
been presenting him with a snake. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Rash. William ’as just 
brought it up. Some one seems to ’ave left it 
at the door.” 

As Steptoe continued to stand with his offer- 
ingyheld out, Allerton had no choice but to take 
up the letter and break the seal. 

“DEAR RAsH: 

‘I have come to see that we shal] never get out of 
the impasse in which we seem to have been caught 
unless some one takes a stand. I have therefore 
decided to take one. Of the three of us it is appar- 
ently easiest for me, so that I am definitely breaking 
our engagement and sending you back your ring. 
Any claim I may have had on you I give up of my 
own accord, so that as far as I am concerned you are 
free. This will simplify your situation and enable you 
to act according to the dictates of your heart. 


“Believe me, dear Rash, affectionately yours, 
“BARBARA WALBROOK.” 


Though it was not his practise to take his 
valet into the secret of his correspondence, the 
circumstances were exceptional. Allerton 
handed the letter to Steptoe without a word. 
As the old man was feeling for his glasses and 
adjusting them to his nose, Rash turned ab- 
sently away, picking up the volume of Hans 
Andersen from which the sprays of dust-flower 
immediately tumbled out. On putting them 
back his eyes fell upon the words, which some 
one had marked with a pencil: 

“Day by day she grew dearer to the prince, but 


he loved her as one loves a child. The thought of 
making her his queen never crossed his mind.” 


A spasm passed over his face. He turned the 
age impatiently. Here he caught the words 
which had been underlined: 


“Tam with him every day. I will watch over him— 
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On every piece On every piecd 


‘Heisey s 0) Glassware in a wide variety of use- 
ful shapes and attractive patterns, 1s found ag 
the better stores, or write 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


»NewarR, Ghia 


Philadelphia 


DIAMONDS 277PEARLS 


of the rarest beauty and 
perfection mounted into ‘ 
Necklaces -Finger Rings-BarPins 


Correspondence invited 


THE Girt Boox 1922 


which illustrates a well chosen 
assortment of the new productions 
and importations of this Establishment 
Jewels - Watches - Clocks - Silver- 
China - Glass 27¢ Novelties 
willbe mailed to any part of the world-upon request 


Wepoinc InvrraTionse¢/A NNOUNCEMENTS 


as approved by the best Society 
Samples -including Social Stationery 
will be mailed upon request 


love him—and sacrifice my life for him.”; , 
In using advertisements see page 4 137, 


FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS CO.,115 Fitzcharles Bldg., Trenton, N. J 
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Do Half a Day’s Work in 
Half an Hour 
and have cleaner, brighter, free from 


dust and prettier floors. away 
with bending, kneeling and stooping. 
Save time, work and money. 
All of this is possible and 

practical with the new 
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Pre-War Prices 


*T ns°159 


($1.25 and $2.00 
in Canada) 
AT 
ALL 
DEALERS 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris 
———$ $$$ 


Gpy of 
Home Suggestion 
BOOK 


Practical ideas for home ser- 
vice and decoration in drawing 
rooms, halls, sun porches, bath- 
rooms, dining rooms, kitchens 
and all parts of the house. 

Helpful ideas for the use of Tiles, with 
illustrations showing how to add to 


the attractiveness of home interiors. 
Sent free on request by 


THE ASSOCIATED T!LE MFRS. 


1244 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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The Dust Flower 


Shutting the book with a bang and throwing 
it on the table, he wheeled round on Steptoe. 

“Well, what do you say to that?” 

“What I’d sye to that, Mr. Rash, is that it’s 
as good as a legal document. If any young 
lydy what wrote that letter was to bring a 
| haction for breach, this ’ere pyper ’d nyle ’er.” 
| “So where am I now?” 

“Free as a lark, Mr. Rash. One young lydy 
’as turned you down, and the other ’as gone to 
| the bad for you; so if you was to begin agyne 


| 


, | with a third, you’d ’ave a clean sheet.” 


He groaned aloud. “Oh, go to—” 

But without stating the place to which Step- 
| toe was to go, he marched out of the room and 
back to his dressing upstairs. 


MORE dispassionate was the early morning 

scene in the little basement eating house 
in which the stunted maid was serving break- 
fast to two gentlemen. Beside the one was an 
oblong packet, of which some of the contents, 
half displayed, had the opulent, engraved 
decoration of stock certificates. 

The other gentleman, resembling an operatic 
brigand a little the worse for wear, was saying 
with conviction: “Oil! Don’t talk tome! No, 
sir! There’s enough oil in Milligan Center 
alone to run every car in Europe and America.” 

“ Awful obliged to you, Judson,” the other 
took up humbly. “I thought that bunch o’ 
nuts ’d never—” 

“So did I, Gorry. I’ve sweated blood over 
this job all winter.” 

An interval of silence for the consumption 
| of a plateful of golden toasties permitted Gorry 
to begin again reminiscently. 

“By the way, Judson, do you remember that 
about six months ago you was chewin’ over that 
girl of yours and what had become of her?” 

“Why, yes. SeemstomeIdo. She’s been 
gone so long I’d almost forgot her.” 

“Well, what d’ye know? Last night—lemme 
see, was it last night?—no, night before last— 
I kind o’ got wind of her.” 

“Heaven’s sake!” 

“Guy I know was comin’ through East 
Sixty-seventh Street, and there was my lady, 
dressed to beat the band, leadin’ one of them 
little toy dogs and talking to a swell toff that 
lives in one of them houses. Got the number 
here in my pocket-book.”’ 

While he was searching, Judson asked breath- 
lessly, ‘‘Couldn’t be no mistake?” 

“Tt’s nix on mistakes. That guy don’t make 
’em. Surest thing on the force. He said, ‘Good 
afternoon, Miss Gravely,’ and she said ‘Good 
afternoon’ back to him—just like that. When 
he peeped back, there was the couple goin’ 
into the house just like husband and wife. 
What d’ye know?” 

“What do I know? I know I'll spill his 
claret for him before the week is out.” 

“Ah, here it is! Knew I had that address on 
me somewheres.” He handed the scrap of 
paper across the table. ‘That’s his name and 
number. Seems to me you may have a good 
thing there, Judson, lif you know how to work it.” 








N another early morning scene the ermine | 


was cleaning her nest, and you know how 
fastidious she is supposed to be as to personal 
spotlessness. The ermine in question did not 
belie her reputation. as you would have seen 
by a glance at the three or four rooms which 
made up what she called her “flat.” 

Nothing was ever whiter than the woodwork 
of the flat and its furnishings. Nothing was 
ever whiter than the little lady’s dress. The 
hair was white and even the complexion, the 
one like silver, the other like the camellia. 
| Having breakfasted from white dishes placed 

|on a white napkin, she was busy with the car- 
| pet-sweeper sweeping up possible crumbs. 
In an interval of the carpet-sweeper’s buzz she 
heard the telephone. 

| “Hello!” The male voice was commanding. 
| “Yes?” The response was sweetly precise. 
“Ts this Red Point 3284-W?” 
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Can You Use 
Extra Money? 


To meet the extra demands 
on your pocketbook that are 
always coming up unexpect- 
edly—to buy the luxuries that 
you've not been able to afford 
—or to add to the bank ac- 
count that will see your son or 
daughter through college? 

















Then let us help you get it! 
You undoubtedly have a little 
extra time each week—then 
why not turn it into extra 
money? 












EARN 
$25, $50, $100 
A MONTH 


in your spare time. 








Thousands of women have 
used our plan successfully. 
You will be representing 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
and five other magazines. You 
will be working among your 
friends and neighbors and 
will be doing them a service 
as well as earning money for 
yourself. This is your chance 










To get what you want 
Mail the coupon 






AGENCY BUREAU 


International Magazine Company 
119 West 40th Street 
.New York, N. ¥. 












Please send me particulars concerning 
you plan for earning money in my spare 
time. 
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*Blue- =-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 1: 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet.” 
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would only not be so excitable—” 


know, Bar = 
it. What I’m trying to tell you is that I’m not 
excited now.” 


“Can I speak to Miss Henrietta Towell?” 

“This is Miss Henrietta Towell.” 

“This is the Brooklyn Bridge Emergency 
Hospital. Do you know a girl named Letitia 
Rashleigh?” 

There was a second’s hesitation. “I was 
once lady’s maid to a lady whose maiden name 
was Rashleigh. I think there may be a con- 
nection somewhere.” 

“She was found unconscious on a car in 
the subway last night and brought in here.” 

“ And has she mentioned me?” 

“She hasn’t mentioned any one since shé 
came to, but we find your address on a paper 
in her pocket. 7 

“That seems singular, but Ie 
purpose behind it. Is that everything she had?” 


“No; she had forty-five cents and a thimble.” | } 


“A thimble! Just an ordinary thimble?” 

“Yes, an ordinary thimble, aang ~ that it has 
initials on the edge. ‘H. T. from H.S.’ Does 
that mean anything to you?” 

“Yes, that means something to me. May 
I ask how to reach the hospital?” 

This being explained, Miss Towell promised 
to appear without delay, begging that in the 
meantime everything be done for Miss Rash- 
leigh’s comfort. 

Dressed for the street, she was all in black. 
A mantle covered with bugles and braid 
pe 2 from her shoulders, while a bonnet 
which rose to a pointed arch above her brow 
and allowed the silver knob of her hair to escape 
behind gave her a late nineteenth century dig- 
nity. Before leaving the house she took two 
volumes from her shelves—read first in one, 
then in the other—sat pensive for a while, with 
head bent and eyes shaded—after which she 
replaced her books, turned the key in her door, 
and set forth for Brooklyn Bridge. 


XXIII 


HY you should hold me responsible,” 
Barbara was saying, “I can’t begin 
to imagine. Surely I’ve done everything I 
could to simplify matters, to straighten them 
out, and to give you a chance to rectify your 
folly. I’ve effaced myself; I’ve broken my 
heart; I’ve half promised Aunt Marion to go 
in for a job for which I’m not fitted and don’t 
care a rap; and yet you come here, accusing 
me—” 

“But, Barbe, I’m not accusing you! If I’m 
accusing any one, it’s myself. Only I can’t 
speak without your taking me up—” 

“There you go! Oh, Rash, dear, if you’d 
only been able to control yourself, nothing of 
this would have happened—not from the first!” 

She was pacing up and down the little 
reception room and rubbing her hands to- 
gether. Rashleigh was seated, his elbows on 
his knees, his head bowed between his hands of 
which the fingers clutched and tore at the 
masses of his hair. Only when he spoke did 
he lift- his woebegone black eyes. 

“Well, I didn’t control myself,” he admitted 
impatiently. “That’s settled. Why go back 
to it? The question is—” 

“Yes, why go back to it? That’s you all 
over, Rash. You can do what no one else in his 
senses would ever think of doing; and when 


you’ve upset the whole apple-cart, it must 


never be referred to again. I’m to accept and 


keep silence. Well, I’ve kept silence. I’ve gone 
all winter like a muzzled dog. I’ve wheedled 
that girl, and kow-towed to her, and made her 
think I was fond of her—which I am in a way— 
and what’s the result? She gets sick of the 
whole business, runs away, and you come here 
and throw the whole blame on me.’ 


He tried to speak with special calmness. 


“ Barbe, listen to me. What I said was this—” 


She came to a full stop in front of him, her 
“Oh, Rash, dear, I know 


over it again. I’m not deaf. If you 


“T’m excitable, I 
Everybody knows 


to his feet. 


He jum 
. I confess it. 
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Reg US Pat OFF 


taeaiatlabeitne Without Scouring 


Stains, incrustations and rust marks 
that make a closet bowl so unsightly, 
and are hard to get rid of in any other 
way, are promptly and thoroughly re- 
moved by Sani-Flush. 


And by thoroughly cleansing every 
part of the bowl and trap Sani-Flush 
makes the use of disinfectants or harm- 
ful preparations of any kind un- 
necessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 


your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Free Sample Dress Designing Lessons 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can pa learn 
Dress and Costume _Designi durin: ¢ 
their spare moments IN TEN WEEKS. “/ 
Dress and Costume Designers / Cut 
Frequently i Mail 


$45 to $100 a Week / fawn 


Many Start Parlors in Their 
Own Homes 


Every woman who now fl_g 3-- gempie lessons 

does plain sewing should from the Home Study 

take up Designing. Course here checked. 
O Dress Designing 
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COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
We 504-0 Conard Big., Chicare. 1. 
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Guernseyware 


Makes cookifig and serving casighs food tastier, 
more nutritious.” ~~ 


The Guernseyware trade 

roles, Baking Dishes Etc., guaran- | 

tees the superior q igri and durability 
e 





{for everlasting Economy) 





At the New Prices 
Anyone Can Have 


This Floor 


If you can afford the new home at 
all, you can afford Oak Floors— 
beautiful, dustless, lasting, sanitary 
and easy to clean. Floors that add 
25% to selling and renting values. 
Floors that improve with age and 
use. Of which you will always be 
proud. 


Cost Lowered 1% to 34 


A room, say, 14x 14 feet, can now be 
floored for from $20 to $30 in the highest 
plain grade, depending on your location. 

Any lumber dealer will give actual fig- 
ures. Compare them with any other floors 
you had in mind. Shop around all you 
like. You cannot get away from the facts 
and figures. 


New Floors Over Old 


A % of aninch thickness is made espe- 
cially for laying over old floors. Costs even 
less, as the old floor makes the sub-floor. 


See any dealer, or write for our 
3 free booklets, in colors, which 
give all the facts in detail. 


OAK FLOORING H2REAIN. 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 








on your Casse- | 


of the genuine—th mark that introduced | 
casserole cooking to — homes. 


Found in all shapes and sige 
at the better stores”, *« 
The > . 


Guernseyware 
Dept 11 Company 
Cambridge - Ohio 





















. |: GORHAM. 
SILVER POLISH 


WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORYr AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD F. RITCHIE & COMPANY, INC.. 
171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. ALSO OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND: = TORONTO, CANADA: « SYONEY. AUSTRALIA. 


EBIG’ 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


mixed with milk is a spicndid body- 
™ building food for children, invalids, 
nursing mothers and old people. 
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The Dust Flower 


She laughed, a little, mocking laugh, and 
started once more to pace up and down. “Oh, 
very well! You’re not excited now. Then 
that’s understood. She paused again, though 
at adistance. “Now! What i is it you’re going 
todo? Are you going to run after her? Are 
you going to let her go? Are you going to divorce 
her, if she gives you the opportunity? If you 
divorce her, are you going to—?” 

“But, Barbe, I can’t decide all these ques- 
tions now. What I want to do is to find her.” 

“Well, I haven’t got her here. Why don’t 
you go after her? Why don’t you apply to the 
police? Why don’t you—?” 

“Yes, but that’s just what I want to discuss 
with you. I don’t dike applying to the police. 
If I do, it’ll get into the papers, and the whole 
thing become so odious and vulgar—” 

“ And it’s such an exquisite idyl now!” 

He threw back his head. “She’s an exquisite 
idyl—in her way.” 

“There! That’s what I wanted to hear you 
say! I’ve thought you were in love with her—” 

He remembered the pencil-marked lines in 
Hans Andersen. “If I have been, it’s as you 


may be in love with an innocent little child.” | 


She laughed again, wildly, almost hysteric- 
ally. “Oh, Rash, don’t try to get that sort of 
thing off on me. I know how men love innocent 
little children. You can see the way they do 
it any night you choose to hang round the 
stage-door of a theater where the exquisite 
idyls are playing in musical comedy.” 

“Don’t, Barbe! 
about her! I know she’s an ignorant little 
thing, but to me she’s like a wild-flower—” 

““Wild-flowers can be cultivated, Rash.” 

“Yes, but the wild-flower she’s most like is 
the one you see in the late summer all along 
the dusty highways—” 

She put up both palms in a gesture of pro- 
testation. “Oh, Rash, please don’t be poetical. 
It gets on my nerves. I can’t stand it. I like 
you in every mood but your sentimental one.” 
She came to a halt beside the mantelpiece, on 
which she rested an elbow, turning to look at 
him. “Now, tell me, Rash! Suppose I wasn’t 
in the world at all. Or suppose you’d never 
heard of me. And suppose you found yourself 
married to this girl, just as you are—nominally 
y—but not really. 
you make it—really?”’ 





They exchanged a long, silent look. His eyes | 


had not left hers when he said, 

“J—I might.” 

“Good! Now suppose she wasn’t in the world 
atfall, or that you’d never heard of her. And sup- 
pose that you and I were—were on just the same 
terms that we are today. Would you—would 
you want to marry me? Answer me truly.” 

“Why, yes; of course.” 

““Now suppose that she and I were standing 
together, and you were led in to choose be- 
tween us. And suppose you were absolutely 
free and untrammeled in your choice, with no 
question as to her feelings or mine to trouble 


you. Which would you take? Answer me just 
| as truly and sincerely as you can.” 


He took time to think, wheeling away from 


| her and walking up and down the little room 


with his hands behind his back. 

To Barbara the suspense was almost unbear- 
able. In a minute or two, and with a word or 
two, she would know how life for the future 
was to be cast. She would have before her the 
possibility of some day becoming a happy wife 
—or of a great career like her aunt’s. 


PAUSING in his walk, he confronted her just 
as he stood, his hands still clasped behind 

his back. 

He spoke slowly. “Just as truly and sin- 
cerely as I can answer you—I don’t know.” 

“ And is there anything that would help you 
to find out?” 

He shook his head. 
think of, unless—”’ 

“Yes? Unless—what?” 

“Unless it’s something that would unlock 


“Nothing that I can 


| what’s locked in my subconsciousness.” 





Not when you’re talking | 





Would you—would 17 
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Le0CL BABY CLOTHES” 


FROM NEW ORLEANS 


Mothers living anywhere in ‘America can 
shop as advantageously for their babies af 
Conway’s as if they lived in New Orleans, 
By sending garments on approvai—when 
bank references are furnished—the Conway 
Shop in miniature is brought to your door. 

Conway garments are hand-made, of im- 
ported materials, by French needlewomen. 
Original or Parisian designs. Sizes, in- 

fants to four years. 
Write for assortment 

of dresses, caps, skirts, 

coats, slips, layettes, 
Specify sizes and 


2912 Prytania 
New Orleans 


You Can Make at Home 
ParchmentShades and Lamps 


Interesting Profitable 








Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 

&, % usual price by getting our 


Shades tnd Lamps fiat..de- 
full ces ready for_coloring, 






One can ndo it, snehihint sizes ae 
signs shown in free eatalog. 
is epee ‘—— yo Lamp, 
flat, designed to paint, com- 
lete, we Braid 31 8 els. Ebonized 
ase, Socket, ‘Silk ilk Cord and Plug, 
$2.95: postage 15c. Same design, 
Parchment Lantern for drop light, 
$2.05, postage 10 cents. 
CHINA PAINTERS 
The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 40 
per cent. We are America’s largest white china importers; 
sell direct to users, making possible the big reductions in 
prices. Send for Free Catalog No. 50G 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago 
ta BCR 6 nes ol. an ae nS 


Smaller Than a Slipper 
4 52: -00 cus, wrappings, of 


odorous moth balls. 
Set it in your Closet 


Drives away 


MOTHS 


i. beautiful minia- 
ure ae chest con- 
tains a can of pure cedar oil, which, when re) 
closet with this clean, cedar dar forest odor —en: 
At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00, Money ¢ 
Full instructions for use. Send for interesting book’ icles 
also make miniature Lavendar chest, same size, same price. 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 
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Household 


Home Necessity 


The uses of hot 
water in the modern 
home are so many 
and varied that you 
cannot afford to be 
without an efficient 
hot water heater 
that will constantly 
and _ economically 
provide an unlimited supply, when 
and where you want it. 

The ‘‘ Holyoke” is especially adapted 
for the home in the country where ” 
gas is not available. An efficient, economical 
appliance, designed to solve the Hot Water 
Problem which confronts every home maker. 
















Ask your Plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and 
recommend it, or write us for literature and information, 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Helyoke, Mass. 


Stove Prices Hit Bottom 


» Buy direct from manu- 
facturers. Get our split 
price offer—small first pay- 
ment—balance Oct. ist. 
No interest. Most beau- 
tiful ranges ever made. 
Porcelain blue enamel— 
S-—designs that make your 
——w heart swell with 
pride. 


Write Today— 
Don’t Wait 
Satisfied customers 
me everywhere. Money 
wm) back guarantee. Special 
“Sale. Write today. See 
bsavings you can make 
on Kalamazoo Furnaces, Paint, Fencing, 
Shoes and other farm and home needs. 
oney-saving event of years. Don’t miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. 

Ask for Catalog No.107 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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“Diamond Dyes’ 





Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything like new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes”—then perfect home 
dyeing is guaranteed, even if you have never 
dyed before. Tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to dye is wool or silk, or 
Whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, or run. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
































dear. That’ll be very nice. I shan’t ask you | 





“ And what would that be?” 
“T haven’t the faintest idea.” 
She moved from the mantelpiece with a ges- 
ture of despair. “ Rash, you’re absolutely and 
hopelessly impossible.” 

“T know that,” he admitted humbly. 

With both fists clenched she stood in front 
of him. “TI could kill you.” 

He hung his head. “Not half so easily as I 
could kill myself.” 












BY the time Miss Towell had arrived, Letitia 
Rashleigh had sufficiently recovered to be 
dressed and seated in the armchair placed be- 
side the bed in the small, white ward. : 
“There’s nothing the matter with her,” the 
nurse explained to Miss Towell before entering 
the ward. “She fainted in the subway, but I 
think it was only from fatigue and perhaps from 
lack of food. She didn’t seem to have eaten 
any supper and was evidently tired from a long 
and frightening walk. She gives us no ex- 
planation of herself, and if it hadn’t been that 
she had your address in her pocket—” 

“T think I know how she got that. From 
her name I judge that she’s a relative of the 
family in which I used to be employed.” 

At the bedside the nurse made the introduc- 
tion. ‘This is the lady whose address you had 
in your pocket. She very kindly said she’d 
come and see what she could do for you ” 

Having placed a chair for Miss Towell, the 
nurse withdrew to attend to other patients 
in the ward, of whom there were three or four. 

Letty regarded the newcomer with eyes that 
seemed lusterless in spite of their tiny, gold 
flames. Having a shrewd idea of what she 
would mean to her visitor, she felt it unneces- 
sary to express gratitude. In a certain sense 
she hated her at sight. The more Miss Towell 
was sweet-spoken and respectable, the more 
Letty shrank from these tokens of hypocrisy 
in one who was wicked to the core. “She 
wouldn’t seem so wicked, not at first,” Steptoe 
had predicted, “but time’d tell.” Well, Letty 
didn’t need time to tell, since she could see 
for herself already. She could see from the 
first words addressed to her. 

“You needn’t tell me anything about your- 
self. dear, that you don’t want me to know. 
If you’re without a place to go to, I shall be 
glad if you’ll come home with me.” 

It was the invitation Letty had expected and 
to which she meant to respond. Knowing, | 
however, what was behind it, she replied more 
ungraciously than she would otherwise have 
done. “Oh, I don’t mind talking about myself. | 
I’mapicture-actress, only I’ve been out of a job. | 
I’ve been—I’ve been visiting.” 

Miss Towell lowered her eyes and spoke 
with modesty. “I suppose you were visiting 
people who knew—who knew the person who— 
who gave you my address and the thimble?”’ 

This question being more direct than she 
liked, Letty was careful to answer no more 
than, “Yes.” 

Miss Towell continued to sit with eyes down- 
cast and as if musing. Two or three minutes 
went by before she said softly, “‘ How is he?” 

Letty replied that he was very well and in the 
same place where he had been so long. An- 
other interval of musing was followed by the 
simple statement, 

“We differed about religion.” 

This remark had no modifying effect on 
Letty’s estimate of Miss Towell’s character. 
Neither was she interested in dead romance 
between Steptoe and Miss Towell, all romance 
being summed up in her prince. 
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a Ceilings 


Walls o; 
Lasting Beauty That Endure 


The Walls 
of Your Reception Hall 


through their quiet tones of 
beautiful color, mark the con- 
tentment that pervades your 
home. In Liquid Velvet you 
find a variety of wall colors to 
convey this note. 


As a flat wall enamel Liquid’ Velvet 
is durable, cleans without marring, 
will not fade and always retains its 
newness. As an economieal covering 
for walls and ceilings you will find 
Liquid Velvet unequaled. 


For interior or exterior woodwork 
use Master Varnish, a high grade, 
waterproof spar varnish that has re- 
markable wear-resisting qualities. 


Send for our booklets on Colorand Home Dece 
oration. Our Service Department will gladly 
help with your decorating problems, 


O’Brien Varnish Co. 


1705 Washington Av. 
a =» South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish and Paint 


. Makers for Half a 
Century 
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St. Patrick’s is the 
day for parties — 


And any party means the day for 
Dennison — because it needs the invi- 
tations, decorations and table novel- 


ties of Dennison to add a successful 
note to an otherwise everyday party. 
Dennison has a Party Book, full of 
good ideas for 


“Tf you feel equal to it, we might go now, entertaining. 
dear,”’ Miss Towell suggested, on waking from and them. 
her dreams of what might have been. “TI wish | ee “ 
I could take you in a taxi, but I dare say you DENNISON 
won’t mind the tram.” Dept. B3 

Letty rose briskly. “No, I shan’t mind it at | se agp 


all.” She looked Miss Towell significantly in 
the eyes, hoping that her words would carry 
all the meaning she was putting into them. | 
“T shan’t mind—anything you want me to do, | 
no matter what.” 

Miss Towell smiled sweetly. “Thank you, 
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The Perco-Pot is a practical won- 
der—the utensil that cooks by 
percolation. Steam and _ water 
bubbling up thru perforations in cover 
flow back thru valve thoroughly 
cooking all of the food contents. 


Needs No Stirring or Watching 


Will not scorch or burn. Ideal for cooking 
rice, soup, Macaroni, 
pudding, chocolate, 
milk, fruit or foods 
that easily boil over 
or burn. Made of 
highest grade alumi- 
num with an extra 
steel bottom. Water 
may be drained thru 
locked cover. Will last 
a lifetime. Price $3.75 
postpaid. Buy from 
our regular distributors, 
or direct from us. Ask 
for descriptive circular, 
and free recipe book, 
“The Way To Easier 
Housekeeping,” which 
fully explains the Perco- 
Pot, Perco Kettle and 
other Perco Ware. 


The Perco Kettle (for 
larger quantities) has 
two side handles, 5 qt. 
size $4.75, postpaid. 
Some splendid terri- 


tory still open for 
generalagents. Write 


PERCO WARE COMPANY 
We 288 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Perco Ware 





Aluminum Sink Bueket fer 
holding table refuse. Swings 
on bracket undersink. Price 
$8.50, postpaid. 


“<>. 


Alaminam Waterless Cooker. 
Meats, Vegetables cooked 
tender and delicious in their 
own jaicee. No water need- 
ed. Cannot burn or over- 
cook. Price 6 qt. size $5, 
postpaid. Also made in 8, 
10, 12 and 16 qt. sizes. 





DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING | 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


Cc 1 AMPL 
ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 
THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO. 


7 Riverside Drive: WAUKESHA-WISCONSIN 


Carolina “Quality” PECANS Appctiing nourist 
meat substitute variety. 
Large soft shell lar adh 50 sauae poaek, 

Fothe best of all varieties; very thin 


pies everyday f ested 
light iseful 


‘ood product. 
alike of invalid and epicure. 
Dostpaid. 1 ADMIRAL SCHLEY’ 
As ernel, 80 its 
Servant deena too oat ieeyoeed eee 
to responsible inguirers. C. O. D. if desired. , sani 
ured of 144, 2)0, 5 or 10 pounds. Shelled pecans at $ 
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_ end Cripples’ Tricycles 
MOopELsS For ALL NEEps 


THE COLSON Co. & ase 
1300 Cedar St. 
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1, 
nursery trees at 40 cents per. foot of height. 


Pecanwood Plantation. Grangeborg, 8. C. 


Elyria, 0. catalog Free 


March 1922 Good Housekeeping 


The Dust Flower 


to do much, because it’s your problem, you 
know, and you must work it out.- I’ll stand by, 
but standing by is about all we can do for each 
other, when problems have to be faced. Don’t 
you think it is?” 

As this language meant nothing to Letty, she 
thanked the nurse, smiled at the other patients, 
and, trudging at Miss Towell’s side with her 
quaintly sturdy grace, went forth to her great 
sacrifice. 


ALLERTON had drawn from his conversa- 

** tion with Barbara this one practical sug- 
gestion. As he had months before consulted 
his lawyer, Mr. Nailes, as to ways of losing 
Letty after she had been found, now he might 
consult him as to ways of finding her now that 
she had been lost. Mr. Nailes would not go to 
the police. He would apply to some discreet 
house of detectives who would do the work 
discreetly. 

It was agreed that steps should be taken at 
once and that Mr. Nailes should report in the 
evening. “Gravely” was the name Allerton was 
sure she would use, and the only one that 
needed to be mentioned. 

It was further agreed that Mr. Nailes should 
report to Allerton at Allerton’s office at ten 
that evening, in.person if there was anything 
to discuss, by telephone if there was nothing. 
This was convenient for Mr. Nailes, who lived 
in the neighborhood of Washington Square, 
while it protected Rash from household curi- 
osity. At ten that night he was, therefore, in 
the unusual position of pacing the rooms he had 
hardly ever seen except by daylight. 

Not Letty’s disappearance was uppermost in 
his mind—for the moment—but his own inhibi- 
tions. 

“My God, what’s the matter with me?” he 
was muttering to himselt. “Am I going in- 
sane? Have I been insane all along? Why 
can’t I say which of these two women I want, 
when I can have either?” 

He placed over against each other the special 
set of spells which each threw upon his heart. 

Barbe was of his own world; she knew the 
people he knew; she had the same interests and 
the same way of showing them. Moreover, she 
had in a measure grown into his life. Their 
friendship was not only intimate, but of long 
standing. Though she worried, hectored, and 
exasperated him, she had fits of generous re- 
pentance in which she mothered him adorably. 
This double-harness of comradeship had 
worked for so many years that he couldn’t 
imagine wearing it with another. 

And yet Letty pulled so piteously at his heart 
that he fairly melted in tenderness toward her. 
Everything he knew as appeal was summed 
up in her soft voice, her gentle manner, her 
humility, her unquestioning faith in himself. 
No one had ever had faith in him before. To 
Barbe he was a booby when he was not a baby. 
To Letty he was a hero, strong, wise, com- 
manding. It wasn’t merely his vanity that she 
touched; it was his manliness. Barbe sup- 
pressed his manliness, because she herself was 
so imperious. Letty depended on it and there- 
fore drew it out. Because she believed him a 
man, he could be a man; whereas with Barbe, 
as with every one else, he was a creature to be 
liked, humored, laughed at, and good-naturedly 
despised. He was sick of being liked, humored, 
and laughed at; he rebelled with every atom in 
him that was masculine at being good-na- 
turedly despised. To find any one who thought 
him big and vigorous was to his starved spirit, 
as the psalmist says, sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb. In having her weakness 
to hold up he could for the first time in his life 
feel himself of use. 

If there were no Barbe in the world, he could 
have taken Letty as the mate his soul was 
longing for. Yet how could he deal such a 
blow at Barbe’s loyalty? She had protected 
him during all his life, from boyhood upward. 
How could he deny her now—no matter what 


frail, gentle hands were clinging round his heart? 


“How can I? How can I? How can I?” 





That tempting fragrance of 
freshly ground coffee is coffee 
language for “Hurry!” Every 
moment that coffee is delayed be- 
tween the grinding and the making 
means that you are losing coffee 
goodness. Save that loss by grind- 
ing your coffee at home with the 


* ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


_ Put it up on the wall, with- 
in easy reach, but out of the 
way. ere’s your coffee, un- 
ground, but ready to grind, 
kept air-tight, dust-proof and 
fresh—just reach for the crank 
and you’re off! 

It is adjustable to any de- 
gree of fineness and the air- 
tight glass container holds a 
pound of coffee and keeps it 
clean and crisp. At all dealers, 

Drop a postal for our free 
folder, “(How to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO 
Freeport, Ill. 








TheAPIICo 
DISH PAN 


FITS THE SINK 






eCANT SCRATCH 


Makes dish-washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 
Dishpan fits sink. Water runs directly into pan. Dirty 
water strains thru removable drainer which catches all 
leavings. Rubber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- 
able copper- steel, thickly tinned. Will last many years. 
Thousands in use. 


Delivered to you for $2.25 
if you give your dealer's name. when sending check or 
money order. Otherwise, $2.50. 
25¢ additional west of Missouri River. 

% AMMIDON .& CO. 

The 45-year-old House 
31 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOT WATER 


NEW, INEXPENSIVE WAY 


Save Cost of Gas 


or other fuel. Let your furnace or heat- 
ing boiler provide constant supply of hot 
water, at no extra cost. 

Install the Excelso. Soon pays for itself. 
Needs no attention. Endorsed by all boiler and 
furnace manufacturers. Thousands in use. 


Write today for details and folder No. 185. 
State method of heating used. 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


=EXCELSO 


HOUSEWIVES: Don't let your stirring spoon burn your 
+ hands! Don’t let it drip all over your 
stove and kitchen! Save time and temper by using— 


THE HANDY SPOON HOLDER (PATENTED) 
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Just snap it on! 


i 
Fork or Ladle. 


Fits any pot, 
pan or kettle. 


35c each (coiz); 3 for $1.09, postpaid. Dealers and 
agents send 35c for sampie and selling information. 


THE PRACTICAL PRODUCTS CO. (Not Inc.) 
180 North Wabash Ave. 


Moore Push-Pins 


% Glass Heads-Steel Points 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your dealer to show them 
Sold Of per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. | 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 




















He was torturing bimself with this question 
when the telephone rang, and he knew that 
Letty had not been found. : 

“No, nothing,”’ were the words of Mr. Nailes. 
“No one of the name has been reported at any 
of the hospitals, or police stations, or any other 
public institution. This, of course, is only 
the preliminary search, as much as they’ve 
been able to accomplish in one afternoon and 
evening. You mustn’t be disappointed. To- 
morrow is likely to be more successful.” 

Rash was therefore thrown back on another 
phase of his situation. Letty was lost. She 
was not only lost, but she had run away from 
him. She had not only run away from him, 
but she had done it so that he might be rid of 
her. She had not only done it so that he might 
be rid of her, but... 

His spirit balked. His imagination could 
work no further. Horror staggered him. A 
mother who knows that her child is in the hand 
of kidnappers who will have no mercy might 
feel something like the despair and helplessness 
which sent him chafing and champing up and 
down the suite of rooms, cursing himself use- 
lessly. 

Suddenly he paused. He was in front of the 
cabinet which had come via Bordentown from 
Queen Caroline Murat. Behind its closed 
door there was still the bottle on the label of 
which a kilted Highlander was dancing. He 
must have a refuge from his thoughts, or else 
he would go mad. He was already as near to 
madness as a man could come and still be reck- 
oned sane. 

He opened the door of the cabinet. The 
bottle and the glass stood exactly where he 
had placed them on that morning when he had 
tried to begin going to the devil and had failed. 
Now there was no longer that mysterious 
restraint. He was not thinking of the devil; 
he was thinking only of himselt. He must still 
the working of his mind. Anything would do 
that would drug his faculties, and so .. . 


T was after midnight when he dragged him- 

self out of a stupor which had not been 
sleep. Being stupor, however, it was so much to 
the good. He had stopped thinking. He couldn’t 
think. His head didn’t ache; it was merely 
sore. He might have been dashing it against 
the wall, as figuratively he had done. Hisbody 
was sore, too—stiff from long sitting in the same 
posture, and bruised as if from beating. 

Out in the air the wind of the May night was 
comforting. It soothed his nerves without 
waking the dormant brain. Instead of looking 
for a taxi he began walking up the Avenue. 
Walking, too, was a relief. It allowed him to 
remain as stupefied as at first and yet stirred 
the circulation in his limbs. He meant to 
walk till he grew tired, after which he would 
jump on a bus. 

But he did not grow tired. He passed the 
great milestones, Fourteenth Street, Twenty- 
third Street, Forty-second Street, Fifty-ninth 
Street, and not till crossing the last did he 
begin to feel fagged. He was then so near 
home that the impulse of doggedness kept him 
on foot. He was a strong walker and physi- 
cally in good condition without being wholly 
robust. Had it not been for the kilted High- 
lander, he would hardly have felt fatigue, 
but as it was, the corner of East Sixty- 
= Street found him as spent as he cared 
0 be. 

Advancing: toward his door he saw a man 
coming in the other direction. There was noth- 
ing in that, and he would scarcely have no- 
ticed him, only for the fact that at this hour 
of the night pedestrians in the quarter were 
rare. In addition to that, the man, having 
reached the foot of Allerton’s own steps, stood 
there waiting, as if with an intention. 

Through the obscurity Rash could see only 
that the man was well-built, flashily dressed, 
and that he wore a sweeping mustache. In his 
manner ot standing and waiting there was 
something significant and menacing. Arrived 
at the foot of the steps, Allerton could do no 
les#than pause to ask if the stranger was look- 
ing for any one. 







































































Give your old kitchen table an 
easy-cleaning enamel top 


A damp cloth keeps it spick and span and spotless—no 
scrub-brush is ever needed on a Tepco Enamel Table Top. 


SANITARY—SPOTLESS— DURABLE IT JUST DROPS 
Will outlast your table INTO PLACE 


Just tell us your table top size, send $7.50, and the right top to fit 
will come to you, freight prepaid. (Add $1.00 for shipment west of 7 Enclosed find 
Mississippi or south of Ohio River, or $3.75 for shipment west of 

Rocky Mountains.) No finer table top is made than the Tepco. 4 
Fill out coupon—it makes ordering easy. 7 for which send me 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. ic. ameanesnainaeaaan 


Eddy Road and Taft Avenue Top to fit table_ 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO ay inches. 
7 se catia 
Address = 
Town ; 
4 oo Ue 





If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with , : 
Tepco Top, we willfurnish names of manufacturers. 4 J 2 few pro oo oan ap onpek ne gr ay 
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\ Bottled | 
Sx: am 


Colonial 
Butterfly 
Table 


Buying bottled cream regularly soon runs into 





ae But you nao > pure, rich Fm aa d T C l ‘ | D io 

‘or coffee, cocoa, cereals and desserts. er- :) 

wise, the flavor is flat. if rue 0 onia esign 
On your quart bottle of mill, there’s a full half | | EAVENS Colonia! Furniture rep- 
pint of purest, thick cream. It is rich enough to m= he t f ‘t f 
whip if you can remove only the clear cream. | j resents the true furniture Of our 
But it’s impossible to pour the cream off with- |} ancestors. Distinguished by that 
out the intermixing of milk. > simplicity of line that has kept the 


SKIMIT—the Sanitary, Siphon Kitchen Cream | real colonial pieces so well loved 
Separator—tremoves ail/ this cream quickly. Not throughout generations. 
a drop of milk is disturbed. : 


In the Leavens line you will find no 


NO PUMPING , adaptations—no “improved” de- 


Merely lower SKIMIT to the cream line, lift the E signs. Nothing but the better pieces 
plunger and a siphon action causes the cream to | | of the pure colonial patterns. 
flow up and over to the pitcher. ; 


SKIMIT is all-metal, indestructible, self-clean- Personal preference may be = 
ing. Plain, $1, handsomely nickeled, $2, post- | cised in the matter of finish. Un- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 8 finished pieces supplied if desired. 


* SKIMIT MFG. CO. Write for Set No. 3 


of illustrations 





Oskaloosa, Iowa 


@ } WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS. gps 





KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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Hosiery 


the smartest 


of ankles. “Onyx” is theo 
Hosiery of Fashion 








EMERY & BEERS COMPANY INC*WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS: NEW YORK 


INGEE ROSES 


. are always grown on their own roots. 71 years’ ex- 

) perience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Dingee “Guide to Rose Culture.” Offers 
500 Roses, other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells 
how to grow them. It’s free. Send today. 

» Box351, West Grove, P: 


The Dingee & Conar 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fas- 
cinating work—Big profits. Our 1922 Easterline, new 
Birthdayand ete ty cardsareinstock. Ourillus. cat- 
alog ‘‘Pleasant Pages’’ gives allinformation. It’s free. 


LitTLe ArT SHop, 602 F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 











March Is a Windy Month— 
Is Your Wash Safe? 


It’s just like this—if you want a clothes line that is guaranteed 


for years, we make it and reputable dealers carry it. 


Further 


it’s trade-marked and put up in guaranteed lengths. We even 





which’ is pure white 


and then solidly braided. 


have our own specially designed machines and on them, the line 


cotton yarn is doubled twice and twisted 
In other words, we work years of 


life and wear into our lines. That’s why 


* SILVER 


LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


“Made a little better than need be” 


withstands the strain of winds and heavy washes. Other 
features: the method of manufacture produces a line free 
from annoying splinters, while the braiding process permits 
the clothes pins to take a firm hold—clothes do not blow 


off. There’s no 


depend on “Silver Lake.” 
wears much longer. 


re-washing—no soiled clothes. You can 
Its price is reasonable and it 
If you consider the saving in labor and 


time important (for when lines break the clothes are soiled 
and require re-washing) to say nothing of your peace of 
mind, insist on Silver Lake. 


If your local 


dealer cannot supply you write us, giving 


rf his name and address. 


¢ SILVER LAKE CO., 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 
‘ Our “Silver Lake” braided sash-cord is sold with a 20-year guar- 
antee. Full lengths. Sold by net weight. Braided, Lasts years. 
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The Dust F lower 


“Ts your name Allerton?” 

“Ves; it is.” 

“Then I want my girl.” 

It was some seconds before Rash could get 
his dulled mind into play. Moreover, the en- 
counter was of a kind which made him feel sick 
and disgusted. “Whom do you mean?” he 
managed to ask at last. 

“You know very well who I mean. I mean 
Letty Gravely. I’m her father, and by God, 
if you don’t give her up—with big dam- 
ages—” 

“T can’t give her up, because she’s not 
here.” 

“Not here? She was here the day before 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, she was here the day before yesterday, 
but she disappeared last night.” 

“ Ah, cut that kind o’ talk. I’m wise, I am. 
You can’t put that bunk over on me. She’s in 
there, and I’m goin’ to get her.” 

“‘T wish she was in there, but she’s not.” 

“How do I know she’s not?” 

“Tm afraid you'll have to take my word 
for it.” 

“Yes I'll take your word for it! I’m goin’ 
to see for myself.” 

“‘T don’t see how you’re going to do that.” 

“I’m goin’ in with you.” 

“That wouldn’t do you any good. Besides, 
I can’t let you.” 

The man became more bullying. “See 
here, son. This game is my game. Did 
jever see a thing like this?” 


WATCHING the movement of his hand 
Rash saw the handle of a revolver dis- 
played in a side pocket. 

“Ves, I’ve seen a thing like that, but even 
if it were loaded—which I don’t believe it is— 
you’ve too much sense to use it. You might 
shoot me, of course, but you wouldn’t find the 
girl in the house, because she isn’t there.” 

“Well, I’m goin’ tosee. You march. Up you 
go, and open that door, and I’ll follow you.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t.” Allerton looked round 
for the policeman who occasionally passed that 
way, but there was no one in sight. He 
might have called in the hope of waking the 
men upstairs, but that seemed cowardly. 
Though in a physical encounter with a ruffian 
like this he could hardly help getting the worst 
of it—especially in his state of half intoxication 
—it was the encounter itselt that he loathed 
even more than the defeat. ‘Oh, no, you 
won’t,” he repeated, taking one step upward 
and turning to defend his premises. ‘‘I don’t 
mean that you shall come into this house, or 
ever see the girl again, if I can prevent it.” 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you?” 

“No, I don't.” + 

“Then take that.” 

The words were so quickly spoken, and the 
blow in his face was so unexpected, that Rash 
staggered backward. Being on a step, he had 
little or no footing, and having been drinking, 
his balance was the more quickly lost. 

“ And that!” ; 

A second blow in the face sent him down like 
a stone, without a struggle or a cry. : 

He fell limply on his back, his feet slipping 
to the sidewalk, his body sagging on the steps 
like a bit of string accidentally dropped there. 
The hat, which fell off, remained on the step 
beside the head it had been covering. 

The man leaped backward, as if surprised 
at his own deed. He looked this way and that, 
to see if he had been observed. A lighted car 
crashed up Madison Avenue, but otherwise the 
street remained empty. Creeping nearer the 
steps he bent over his victim, whose left hand 
lay helpless and outstretched. Timidly, gin- 
gerly, he put his fingers to the pulse, starting 
back from it with a shock. He spoke but two 
words, but he spoke them half aloud. 

“Dead! God!” : 

Then he walked swiftly away into Madison 
Avenue, where he soon found a car going 


southward. 
(To be concluded) 





Place 
(Continued from page 23) 


thumbing. She stops to tell us, for a consid- 
eration in rubles, of the journey we are to 
take, of the dark friend who will prove false, 
of the good luck coming in a letter. She is 
the same dusky-skinned, dark-eyed gypsy 
person we have met upon the highways and 
in the by-ways the whole world over. She 
asses On. 

A tall, dark, clean-cut, good-looking young 
chap, intelligence in the long, slender nose and 
clear, brown eyes, and strength in the line of 
chin and jaw, sits down. He also needs no bally- 
hooing to bring him into Marusha’s. He has 
been there before. His clothes are rough, but 
there is something about him that makes me 
wonder why he comes to this dirty, fly-infested 
table. 

“She’s from America,”’ Marusha says, point- 
ing a butcher-knife in my direction. 

Immediately he is interested. He has a 
brother in New York, married to a great ballet 
dancer, a thing of air and feathers who has 
danced herself into the everlasting memory of 
the millions. He wonders if I know them. He, 
himself, has been an actor—in fact, is an actor. 
He plays at night in the theater at Astrakhan 
and in the daytime works as longshoreman 
loading freight on the Volga river steamers. 

“T have a wife and two babies, and I can‘not 
make enough in the theater,” he explains. 
“My wife is a dancer, but the boys are both 
little, and they need her. My salary is 360,000 
rubles a month. That means 12,000 a day. 
Count it over and see what you can do with it. 
A pound of bread a day for each, 4000 rubles; 
that is 16,000 rubles. In a few days it is gone. 
So I go to work. I don’t pay rent for my 
apartment, but I pay 60,000 rubles a month 
for the furniture in the three rooms. Hard 
work does not hurt me. I’m strong enough 
and can stand it. My clothes are dirty, but if 
you saw me at night in the theater, it would be 
different.” 

I ask what the revolution has done to the 
theater. 

“Not much. We play Gorky, Shakespeare, 
Gogol, and the other old ones. We haven’t 
material for new things. The government en- 
courages the arts, but what can it do?” 

“Has it brought good to any one?” I ask. 

“Ves,” he answers thoughtfully. “The 
mass has gained. It is becoming educated. 
Before, it had no chance to improve. Now it 
has a chance. This is worth having, no mat- 
ter what it costs.” 

He has finished his soup. He writes his 
brother’s name and address in New York, and 
I promise to find him. He shakes my hand .J 
goes back to the river where he is-loading fish. 


ISTLESS-EYED, aimless-footed children, 

ragged and forlorn, straggle past incessant- 
ly. They stop to pick up a bit of watermelon 
rind or take a few rubles from some pitying 
peasant. 

Three soldiers come. They are blond and 
young and evidently of the established order. 
They are the antithesis of the black-haired 
boys who spat on the Cheka. 

“Sovietsky?” I say to them, and they nod. 

I ask if they were in the parade the day 
before, when the Red soldiers of Astrakhan 
marched out in grand review. 

“No,” they say. “We went to a wedding. 
Our commandant got married.” 

I press for details and discover that the ro- 
mance started right here at Marusha’schaynaya. 
The commandant came with the others to eat. 
Marusha’s cousin came also. She was young 
and pleasant and had Marusha’s gift with meat 
and spices. The wedding was a soviet affair. 
They did not go to the church. The couple 
registered, and afterward their friends dined 
and danced. 

Marusha sniffs contemptuously. “These 
weddings—my man’s in the earth, and I 
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“‘Like a Clean China Dish” *% 





The Leonard helps the housewife to 
serve better meals atless expense; re- 
leases her from much drudgery and care; 
gives her more time for enjoyment and 
rest. The Leonard saves your food and 
keeps it fresh; gives you perfect refriger- 
ation with least ice. That’s Leonard 
economy — proved by many tests. 


Exclusive Leonard features: One-piece 
food chamber, triple-coated with hard, 
white porcelain — proof against scratch 
and mar. Rounded inside corners, easy 
to clean. Ten walls of insulation keep 
in the cold, clean, moving air and keep 
out contamination. 


Every Leonard detail is superior. The 
patent trap, non-leaking device, remov- 
able drain, airtight locks, retinned 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


13 Clyde Avenue 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids. 








for Yourself 

Establish and oper- 

ate a ‘New System 

im ve cen! ‘mune furnish every- 
Oo ni uniimi . ir mm © wome 

t Bree, Write for ittotay. Don't putitoftl 

Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Jandy Boo! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE. 


The Latest Leonard Triumph in Food Refrigeration 


Leonard 


CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 











shelves — all combine to give the 
Leonard leadership in home refriger- 
ation. Rear icing door and porcelain- 
lined water cooler, if desired. 


One out of every seven refrigerators 
sold is made by Leonard. 


See the nearest Leonard dealer. If you 
fail to find him, write us; we will see 
that you are supplied. Send for actual 
porcelain sample, and catalog illustrating 
over 75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet, ‘‘Selection and 
Care of Refrigerators”’, 
will also be mailed you. 


There is a size and style 
of Leonard Refrigerator 
to suit every purse. 





Grand Rapids, Michigan. ae eS 
Cc. H. LEONARD 











“Home-Making asa Profession” 


Isa 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency, 


Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 















If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collec- 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible As- 
ters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
HOW TO GET THEM e 

Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, sear thing for the Garden,’ and 
the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds. come in a coupon en- 
velope which, emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order amounting to $1.00 or more. Don’t 
delay; write at once, 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticul- 
tural publication of the 
year, a book of 
176 pages 

16 color pages. Over 
1000 beautiful engravings 
showing actual results. A 
mine of valuable garden 
information. Send today 
for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the 
special seed collection, 


35 & 37 
CORTLANDT... ST. 
NEw. York City 
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Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This splendid example of the justly popular Gambrel Roof Colonial House is one of the 
designs in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” The sun porch, the large 
living room and the ample, well-ventilated bedrooms are especially worthy of note, 


Beautiful, Enduring Homes 


HE recollection of an attractive 

home is one of the richest legacies 
you can hand on to your children. And 
if it is an enduring Face Brick house it 
will remain a living inspiration to them 
and their children. 

The abiding charm of the Face Brick 
house is not a matter of size and cost. 
The simple cottage can in its way be as 
attractive as the magnificent mansion. 
The economic advantages are as definite. 
The Face Brick house will last for gener- 
ations, requires no repairs and but little 
painting around doors and windows, and 
lessens fuel costs and insurance rates. It 
combines beauty, durability, and econ- 
omy as can no other material. 

These matters, as well as comparative 
costs of various building materials, are 
fully discussed in “The Story of Brick,” 
an artistic booklet with numerous illus- 
trations and much helpful information 
for all who intend to build. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four booklets, 
showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 





houses, in all ninety-two, each reversible 
with a different exterior design. These 
designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and 
economical construction. The entire set 
for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 
25 cents. 

We have the complete working draw- 
ings, specifications and masonry quantity 
estimates at nominal prices. Select from 
the booklets the designs you like best 
and order the plans, even if you are not 
going to build now, for their study will 
be not only interesting and instructive, 
but helpful in formulating your future 
plans for a home. 

Youmay want “The Home of Beauty,” 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, repre- 
senting a wide variety of architectural 
styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents. 
We also distribute complete working 
drawings, specifications and quantity 
estimates for these houses at neminal 
prices. 

Address, The American Face Brick 
Association, 1129 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


HAVE YOU MADE ARRANGEMENTS FOR A SUMMER 
CAMP FOR THE BOY OR GIRL? 


There is such a large demand for camps in every section of the 
country that your application should be in early. If you are in 
doubt where to find a camp the SERVICE BUREAU of the Good 
Housekeeping School Department is ready to help solve your 
problem. Send us full requirements. 


00 NAA A” 


April, May and June are the three special camp issues and you 
will find the announcements of some of the best camps in the 
country represented in these issues so that your selection from 
these announcements may be made with confidence. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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~Marusha of the Market 


Place 


wouldn’t put the best of them in his place. 
There’s no permanence in marriage these days. 
It’s here today and gone tomorrow. Every 
month a new one.” 

I ask the blond boy if he is married. He 
shakes his head. When he marries, the girl 
must be intelligent. A little peasant, who slipped 
in beside us while we were talking, nods. 

“That is right, that is right,” he says. “I 
am already an old one, but I agree with you. 
Men and women should be equal. If they are 
not equal, there can be no happiness. When 
you first taste food, you notice the flavor, but 
as you eat, you get used to it. It is that way 
in marriage. It may be that the woman is 
beautiful, but when you live with her you get 
used to every little bit of her. Beauty you see 
right away, but if she is a fool you discover it 
afterward.” 

He shakes his head knowingly as he talks. 
His hair is gray, but he has bright, young eyes 
which are deeply blue. His worn felt hat has 
been pulled into a shape all its own. You 
would know it was his if you were to meet it 
again hanging on a nail in any corner of the 
world. 


He has been married thirty years. He ex- 


plains that it is a common-law marriage and 
speaks with pride of his wife’s cleverness. He 
has been a socialist since he was fifteen, and 
knew Lenin when they were young. 


“Once upon a time I dreamed of being a 


great man,” he says, “but I was born in a peas- 
ant’s house, and I shall probably die there.” 


I want to know his measure of a great man. 


T ask what it was he wanted to be. He answers 
my question in peasant fashion, with another 
question. 


“Who does not want to be a professor?” 
Learning is his measure of greatness. He has 


taught himself since he was fourteen. I ask 
about his children, thinking perhaps in them he 
may achieve his ambitions. 


“Nothing has come of the children,” he says. 


“Two are killed. One is with the Whites; one 
is little.” 


ILENCE falls on all of us. To break it, I 
ask why the revolution was so slow in reach- 


ing Astrakhan. 


A soldier, a dark, serious-faced chap who has 


remained quiet during our talk, answers. 


“ After Kerensky news came about changes,” 


he said. “We are a long way off, and we did 
not know what was going on. We organized 
a general strike. We called a meeting in a big 
hall. On one side were the workers and on the 
other the owners. We told them we wanted an 
increase in pay. They said we could strike for- 
ever and we wouldn’t get it. We told them that 
if they didn’t change their minds in twenty-four 
hours they would see what would happen. 
Well, they didn’t change, so we shut off the 
electric lights and the water works. The 
isvostchiks all went home. The city was dark 
and dead. Then the war started. The Red 
guards and workers took the Kremlin. The 
White guards captured two big buildings near 
by. In the Kremlin we had no food. The 
peasants organized and brought it in from the 
villages. They carried it through alleys and 
backyards and sent us pails of milk and bread 
across the buildings on ropes and pulleys. The 
war lasted three weeks. White troops were 
hammering us from the river and the woods. 
Four English aeroplanes were overhead. 
When the Red division came to help us, they 
wore captured English uniforms, and at first 
we thought they were English troops come to 
attack us. We were pretty well scared for a 
few minutes. After that it was all finished. 


“Finished,” said Marusha with a rising in- 


flection. “Nothing is ever finished.” 


Marusha’s bare feet shuffle back and forth 


between table and bubbling pots. She shud- 
ders now and then as she wipes the dust from 
her face. I ask her if she saw the parade or 
went to the wedding. 
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“What time have I for parades or wed- 
dings?” she asks. “Yesterday I fed a hundred 
people here, and I fed them good, too.” 

From a distance the five jade domes of the 
Uspenski cathedral, rising above the Kremlin 
wall, look down upon the crowded bazaar. 
Now and then the clamor of the chimes rings 
through the noise of the market. The golden 
crescent of a Persian mosque glistens across the 
faded roofs. 

At the next chaynaya a Tartar woman sits 
sipping her imitation tea. Her black hair 
hangs in two long coils at either side of her 
head. A small, black velvet pill-box of a hat 
with a red tassel perches upon the top. Her 
man wears loose, striped pantaloons of black 
and tan and a full-skirted coat. His feet are 
bare, but on his head is a great, shaggy, black 
fur dome. It is difficult to tell where fur ends 
and coarse, bushy mane of hair begins. 

A fresh, young country girl comes by carry- 
ing her stock in trade with her. It is a long 
rope of dried onions, and she wears it like a 
garland around her neck. 


UP and down the market place the crowds 
surge. The world buys, and the world sells. 
Two golden goblets. A string of pale green 
peppers. A basket of red cabbages. A pair of 
worn slippers. A pail filled with cutlets made 
from chopped meat. A sack of salt. A pan of 
fried fish. A box of hard candies. A tin can 
filled with rusty nails, bolts, bits of old iron. 
Each has what he can find and sells for what 
he can get. 

Only a little while ago all this activity was 
illegal. Men went to jail for buying and selling. 

_ It was called speculating and a crime. Cheka. 
‘ dealt sternly with those who were caught. Now 
_ the market is the starting point of the new 
economic life of Russia. 

The Persian rug vender sitting cross-legged 
on the ground openly displays the carpet 
he has kept in hiding and shown only to a 
trusted few when his need for rubles got the 
better of his caution. 

Further down the market a soldier in rough, 
dun-colored coat has a pair of dancing slippers, 
tiny, worn relics of a long-gone day, strangely 
incongruous in his big, rough hands. I wonder 
who will buy. A Tartar girl looks quizzically 
at them with beady, black eyes set slantwise 
in her copper face. She glances ruefully at her 
feet in their straw sabots and heavy wrappings 
of homespun linen, shakes her head and turns 
away. 

A woman with tired, yellow hair and faded 
face carries the yellow remnants of a once white 
satin wedding dress over her arm. It is of a 
fashion long years out of date. 

The hoky-poky wagon is there. The children 
gather around. Some lick the white, watery 
ice-cream from tiny glasses. Others, those who 
have not the necessary five thousand rubles, 
stand watching hungrily. The fortune-telling 
parrot perched on the bronzed finger of an aged 
Tartar tells the sulky peasant boy that he is 
about to have luck in love. The cigarette ven- 
der cries “ Papirosi, papirosi!” above the jan- 
gling strains of the accordion. 


A peasant woman, who has traded her butter | 


and milk for yellow diamond chips in cheap 
settings and gay-colored stones from the Urals, 
spreads out her ringed fingers to display her wares. 
Within a stone’s throw of Marusha’s chaynaya 
all sorts of human comedies and tragedies are 
being enacted. They buy. Theysell. They eat. 
They sleep. They nurse their babies. They knit 
their husbands’ socks. They make love. And 
sometimes they even die on the market-place. 
After all, the world is not so different down 
here on the edge of the Caspian. There are old 
Women who are penniless everywhere. They 
all hate institutions. They would, if they 
could choose, live alone in a little room. Sons 
stow up and disappoint fathers. Good cooks 
are proud of their culinary art. Young things 
dream, and old ones remember. The steady 
current of life flows on despite war and revolu- 
ion. Marusha’s chaynaya in the market place 
s a tiny section of this vari-colored land that is 
Russia. Marusha’s chaynaya is the world. 
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A pie, topped by a crust of golden brown, reposing on a throne of 
scintillating silver—the Queen of American desserts—an epicurean 
delight, an artist’s inspiration. 


Like the setting that enhances the brilliancy of a precious stone, 
% MIDDLETOWN Pie Plates, Casseroles and Bakers contribute to 
the appetizing appeal of food. Of more than ordinary grace and 
beauty, in many charming designs, they are a noteworthy addition 
to the silverware of the home. Their quality is enduring, their 
cost unusually moderate. Each contains a lining of removable 
Pyrex Transparent Oven-ware. Leading shops sell them. Booklet 
gladly mailed upon request. 
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Try this 
Minute Tapioca Raisin Pie 


Boil for 15 minutes 4 tablespoons of Minute Tapioca, a pinch of 
salt, ¥4 cup of sugar and ‘4 cup of raisins in 1 pint of hot water. 
Remove from stove and add 1 egg slightly beaten. Line a deep 
plate with a pie crust, fill with the cooked tapioca, sprinkle with 
nutmeg or cinnamon. Cover with a top crust and bake a delicate 
brown, or make with one crust and use a meringue. 









This is another way to serve Minute both delicious and nutritious. Always 
Tapioca. Minute Tapioca requires no identify it by the red and blue package. 
soaking and may be thoroughly cooked Send for free Minute Cook Book and 
in 15 minutes. Serve it often, for itis folder of new receipts. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 33 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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FINISH 


Stains as it Varnishes 
~ brings out the natural beauty of the wood 


From the can to the worn surface—nothing to mix. 
That’s all, when you give color, life and beauty to old 
things with Kyanize. 

Stains and varnishes at a single stroke. 


Eight handsome, permanent colors from Light Oak 
to Dark Mahogany. Clear Varnish, if you choose. 


Waterproof—absclutely. So tough that gritty heels cannot scratch 
it white. Made to endure abuse on floors, Kyanize Floor Finish 
is, for that very reason, ideal for furniture and woodwork. 


On today—dry tomorrow. Years of faithful service ahead. 


Our helpful booklet, “‘The Inviting Home,” attrac- 
tively illustrated in colors, awaits your postal request. 
It’s free, but its suggestions are valuable. With it 
goes the name of the Kyanize Dealer nearest you. 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
44 Everett Station Boston 49, Mass., U.S. A. 


BATHASWEET 


RADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


%* PERFUMES YOUR BATH — SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three Sizes, 25c,50c and $1. At all drugand departmentstores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


eee THE C. S. WELCH CO. Dept.G-H NEW YORK CITY [eee 


+ New Shoes—Old Shoes — Tight Shoes 


all feel the same if you 
shake into them some 


=" ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


- The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. At night when your 
feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, Sprinkle ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy the bliss ot feet with- 


out an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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Rests the Feet 


So Easy to Use 
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An American Wife in 


Guiana 
(Continued from page 70) 


Our voyage ended at Paramaribo, the quaint 
Dutch capital built on the edge of the Bush. 
But this picturesque bit of Holland was by 
no means our journey’s end; that lay some 
eighty miles up the river—a hazardous trip to 
the uninitiated, they told me. Embarking on 
a little coasting steamer, we headed out to sea, 
and after twelve tempestuous hours of fighting 
against the current we crossed the bar into the 
Great River. It was overwhelming to waken in 
the early dawn to find myself tossing about on 
the breast ofa river mightier than any I had 
seen at home. Five miles wide, it stretched 
before us into the back country for hundreds 
of miles. 

“Tt teems with strange fish,’’ said one of our 
traveling companions. “Some are edible, but 
there are others that will attack a man and 
kill him in short order. No, they are not 
sharks; on the contrary, they are as small as 
sunfish, but with teeth as strong as steel. The 
natives never swim about here.” 

In the late afternoon a fleet of dugouts 
paddled by husky blacks approached. They 
drove their crude craft through the water 
with leisurely but amazingly effective strokes. 
Our steamer stopped; the Other Half nodded 
toward the canoes. 

“We transship here; these natives are the 
only men who can navigate the rapids.”’ 

Although I had been warned we were to 
finish our voyage by river boats, my mind had 
failed to register that this meant the shooting 
of rapids in hollowed-out tree trunks! 

We transshipped, however, with little diffi- 
culty and, waving goodby to the now friendly 
little steamer, headed upstream. Under the 
skilful guidance of the natives we made the 
rapids with fair ease, but many a qualm. The 
men knew their job; they were born knowing 
it, for they are the descendants of African 
slaves who escaped into the Bush from slave 
ships brought to Surinam in the dim past. 
Timid and gentle when their freedom is not 
assailed, their descendants are wily and se- 
cretive in their dealings with the white people, 
never taking, for example, the same course 
twice through the rapids, for they do not want 
the white men to learn the channels. Many 
of them are rich, but they live just as their 
forebears did in the African jungles. 


We Come to Surinam 


In the dark tropic night—there is no twi- 
light in Surinam—we reached our camp, a 
clearing once the site of a French penal colony. 
The thrill of those first days in the Bush can 
never be repeated. Awakening at five o’clock 
to a world adrip with heavy, mist-like dew 
soon to disappear before the tropic sun, the 
mystery of the unknown tugged at us. Keep- 
ing house was a simple matter where living 
was primitive, where no social duties demanded 
set rules, and where complete naturalness took 
the place of complex artificialities. The long 
days stretched before us, and their hours must 
be filled with self-developed interests. There 
were the magic hours we spent in exploring 
our new domain, in learning the marvels that 
prodigal nature has bestowed upon the tropics. 

Each day held its new sensation; there was 
the moment when I saw my first ant-eater, the 
hour when I heard my first red howler. This 
species of monkey does not stand transplanting 
and is practically unknown to North America. 
Swinging head downward from the trees, it 
looks for all the world like a red-headed human 
being, but in the darkness of night its weird 
roars and howls fill the air, and the stranger 
to bush lore shudders and thinks of angry lions. 
Tracing likenesses between these uncanny crea- 
tures and human beings I have met in my 
travels became one of my favorite sports! | 

One could not, of course, go adventuring 
through the Bush alone, or stray from the 
clearly-marked trails. One step from our 
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clearing, and we were in the impenetrable 
forest, alive with feathery and furry creatures. 
On all our trips we were conscious of the careful 
scrutiny of the little dwellers of the forest who, 
although timid, still allowed themselves to be 
seen. They knew, you see, that we were afraid 
to stray far from the trail, and so a few feet 
on either side of us the Bush would glitter 
with sharp eyes and flutter with variegated 
plumage. If we,sat quietly for a long, long 
time by the side of the trail, without moving 
or speaking, some of the more venturous crea- 
tures would come near enough for us to study 
them. 

The delights of our Bush experience varied 
from day to day. There was our first orchid 
hunt! Armed with cutlasses—we never left 
the camp without these deadly weapons—we 
made an early start. We cut our way through 
masses of vegetation without making any 
seeming headway. The natives have a saying 
that as you cut away the bush in front, it 
grows up in back of you, and this is almost the 
truth! After much cutting we reached the 
flower-hung trees. Splashes of color—yellow, 
lavender, purple—forced my breath in excited 
gasps. I thought of that former life of mine. 
Why, at home my people were snowbound! 
Their skies were gray and leaden, and here 
I was living in a lotus land where unbroken 
sunshine marked the days and my skies were 
of that brilliant blue known only to the tropics. 


The Christmas Orchid 


But an orchid hunt is no time for reminis- 
cence; no time even to count one’s mercies. 
I was brought back to my surroundings by a 
smiling guide who grandly gestured toward a 
mass of brilliant yellow. It was a butterfly 
orchid, the favorite of the natives, who call it 
the Christmas orchid because it blooms at that 
season. It is their Christmas tree. During 
their reign I was never without these golden 
trophies of our almost daily hunts. They be- 
came my friends, and making friends of flow- 
ers is subtly satisfying to one cut off from the 
human friends of one’s youth. They repay 
study, and throughout the span of life afforded 
them by nature they never fail to cheer the 
sometimes drooping spirit. ; 

There were, of course, long, quiet hours, 
many of them, when one’s spirits did droop 
under the very strangeness of things. There 
were hours when I longed for the music I loved. 
In moments of deepest gloom I even yearned 
for shop windows, for theaters, for gay, formal 
dinner parties! And, as I sought my hammock 
for the hottest hours of the day, I thought of 
the joys of skating, of tobogganing, of sledding 
in the North. But these were transitory mo- 
ments; always the thought of my job brought 
me back, and there, all about me, was my 
recompense. 


The Other Half, in carrying out his big idea, | 
was building an empire—small, to be sure, in | 


one sense, but the biggest thing in the world 
to us and our associates. Under our eyes, as 
the months slipped past, the settlement was 


steadily growing. Machinery and men came | 


from New York, California, Texas, Maine. 


Giant oil tanks, power houses, docks, even a | 
wireless station sprang up to mark the face of | 


the wilderness. Children came; many of our 
engineers and workers, being married, brought 
their families with them. Babies were born; 
a school became of importance. Life, after all, 
_— us Into much the same gesture wherever 
ve live. 

Just when I had decided that the Gold Bush 
was to be my home forever and ever, just when 
my adjustment to primitive living seemed 
complete, we were called to Paramaribo for 
several months. Again we faced a new phase 
of living. The change from the free, happy- 
go-lucky, and withal retrospective life at the 
camp to that of the small but formal Dutch 
capital was prodigious. Aside from its house- 
keeping problems, Paramaribo meant an 
endless round of official duties, of calls, of 
entertaining, and the making of new social 
contacts. The woman who sets up her home 
ina strange land must forget many of her own 
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| Colonial 
38 x 26 Feet 
7 Rooms and Bath 






(CHOOSE one of the 60 ar- 
tistic, Cosy, Easy-to-Heat 

Bennett Homes—the one that 

best fits your building lot. 


When building, save $300 to 
$800 or more on materials 
and especially on labor-of- 
erection costs, because all parts 
come to you cut to size, 
notched and marked—ready 
to assemble. And you can 
be living in your new home 
two to three months earlier 
than by old methods. 





Many Weeks in Building 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc., 8070 Main Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


If only interested in standard length lumber and building materials, send for the 
Bennett Mill Work Catalog No. 807 and take advantage of our low Wholesale Prices, 




























Many go at home-building 
blindly—you can know the cost 
of your home before you build, 
for you can rely on Bennett 
Prices, which include fur- 
nishing all the lumber, lath, 
shingles, finishing lumber, 
doors, windows, frames, floors 
and interior trim, hardware, 
nails, flashing tin, paints, stains 
and varnishes. 

Fill in and mail the coupon 
—Get the Bennett Book-of-60- 
Better-Built-Homes. 


















































BENNETT HOMES, 
8070 Main St., 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find stamps 
for Catalog No. 807. - 
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Moruer can take her day off and turn 


this recipe and the kitchen over to the chil- 
dren. And she can rest assured that they 
will enjoy themselves—and enjoy their meal: 
Scalloped Fish—Me!t 2 tablespoons butter. 
Add 2 tablespoons flour and 1% teaspoon 
salt. Mix well and add 1% cups milk. crumbs, and dot with small pieces of butter. 
Bring to boiling point, stirring constantly. Bake until crumbs are brown and mixture 
Remove from heat, add 1% cups flaked is hot. 


Here’s a supper 
the youngsters can get 


ISS them good-bye; you needn’t worry 
about their supper. Leave in the ice-box 
the few simple things for which the recipe calls. 


And a botile of Premier Salad Dressing—by the magic 
of its flavor it can transform even an ordinary dish into 
a party—a feast. 


With the Premier book of “Salads, Suppers and Pic- 
nics” offered below, the youngsters can take care of them- 
selves whenever you’re away. Encourage them to do it. 


They can make fifty good things with Premier: and 
in getting a meal without your help they develop self- 
reliance. That’s another good thing. 


Without any cost to you, the Premier book “Salads, 
Suppers and Picnics” will be sent. It is full of helpful 
suggestions for the daily household 
problem of determining what to serve. 

Address below. 


Premier. 


Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. IR fous lececref 
Dept. 5-C NEWYORK 
New Yorx a 
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cooked fish and 44 cup Premier Salad Dress- 
ing. Pour into greased ramekins, cover with 
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An American Wife in 
Guiana 


customs and adopt those of the people with 
whom her new contacts are formed. 
In looking back, I realize that much of my 


housekeeping peace of mind was due to Au- 


gusta—Augusta, descendant of African kings, 


| possessor of endless relatives and of three 


languages, whose wardrobe proved to be as 
variegated as the plumage of a macaw, and 
whose head-kerchiefs were as numerous as the 
days of the year. Our home on the bank of 
the river was another adventure: strange food, 
strange ways, and, as at the camp, barefooted 
natives slipping in and out, peeking around 
doors and through blinds, penetrating into the 
innermost secrets of our lives. Without 
Augusta my perplexities would have been 
doubled. 

There was the little matter of trefs to be 
considered. I knew that out in the Gold Bush 
the workings of the whole camp revolved 
about this native superstition. At birth every 
native baby is handed over to a revered and 
antiquated witch doctor who makes magic to 
protect the infant and then places a éref against 
some one article of food. To some natives 
the cow and all her products, even butter, are 
forbidden; others may not eat potatoes, pork, 
chicken, or what not! No wonder there was 
no general cook for the five hundred workers at 
the camp! 

It did not occur to me that I should suffer 
from this tref in my Paramaribo home, but 
I did. It happens that the Other Half likes 
onions. Again and again I ordered them, but 
Augusta apparently never heard me. Finally 
I asked her why she refused to serve them, and 
with shudders and tears she explained that 
onions were her éref; she must never eat them 
or stay where they were eaten! As it was a 
choice between Augusta and onions, we chose 
Augusta. I often thought how fortunate it was 
that the cow was not Augusta’s tref! 


Native Servants 


Our servants were child-like, illogical crea- 
tures, amusingly imitative and teachable to 
a certain degree. Taught to serve four people 
at table, they did it exactly as shown, day 
after day, but when, filled with pride at our 
success, we added another guest at dinner, the 
wildest confusion ensued. One soon learned 
the act of being calm under much provocation. 
One night shortly after our arrival we had 
several official dignitaries to dine. I wanted 
everything to go off as smoothly as such 
things go back in the States. It was an un- 
usually hot night—our tropic nights are fairly 
cool, as a rule—and we were to have ice-cream. 
Every one waited with polite impatience for 
this final course. Suddenly there was a crash 
—then silence. A long interval of anxious 
waiting filled in by fragments of conversation. 
Finally, unable to bear the strain, I slipped 
away to investigate. Down the stairs dripped 
the precious ice-cream, glittering with pieces 
of broken glass. Above was utter silence. 
Every servant had fled, panic-stricken. They 
straggled back the next day, still silent on the 
subject of the mishap. I never could dis- 
cover just what happened. 

Whatever trials our natives proved to be 
in the household, they were wonderful in ap- 
pearance, just like so many tropical birds in 
red, orange, green and blue plumage. Their 
costume, of marvelous calicoes, with designs 
ranging through the animal, vegetable, and 


mineral kingdoms, is as old as Peter Stuyve- 


sant, and consists of a very full skirt made long 
enough to allow for pulling up into great puffs 
at the waist, and a jacket cut like a cape, the 
whole starched to a standing-alone pitch. 
They are often inheritances—in the words 0 
Augusta, in answer to a question as to a pal- 
ticularly gorgeous costume, “One ole body 
lef’ it.” 

One phase of housekeeping difficult for the 
newcomer to grasp had its amusing side. 
my neighbor’s cook liked my dishes and glass 
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better than tose m ner mistress’s pantries, 
she appropriated them without a word to her 
mistress OF myself. One never knew, when 
dining or lunching out or when entertaining 
at home, just what dishes would appear on the 
table. The prized salad bowl of my neighbor 
might be used on my table, no matter how 
many pet bowls of my own I had. And the | 
servants lent themselves with the dishes. | 
Frequently I was served by my own natives in | 
utterly strange households. It was confusing 
at first, but it was one’s business to accept these 
new habits, and one did. Always, however, 
I cast an anxious eye over my table when en- 
tertaining, but soon ceased my early efforts 
to separate my own house servants from those 
who lent themselves for the occasion. 

Furniture, too, moved about from house to 
house in Surinam. Departing official families 
thriftily auctioned off their household posses- 
sions when their time was up, and we supple- 
mented our interiors with choice bits picked 
out mentally long before! In this way we got 
mahogany pieces brought from Holland in the 
old days, brass from Portugal, and silver from 
England of the first and third Georges. From 
Java we had sarongs and beautiful batiks for 
our curtains and cushions, and our linens came 
from Madeira. 

I never could become used to our garden, it 
was so like the setting of a South Sea musical 
comedy. There were royal palms, alligator 
pear trees, bougainvillea and hibiscus. It all 
seemed too exotic to be true. 

One day was rather like another in Para- 
maribo. We dined at midday, afterward 
gathering around the phonograph. The Other 
Half, falling upon the New York newspapers, 
would settle down to devour news thirty days 
old, a little monkey clinging to each white linen 
shoulder and his dog at his feet. Our great 
excitement of the day was to decide whether, 
after the heat died down, we would walk, drive, 
or play tennis. After our eight o’clock supper 
our even song was the coming up of the South- 
ern Cross, ever an event of poignant delight 
to me. 








Dining With the Governor 

Our daily routine was broken periodically by 
invitations to dine at Government House. 
Getting ready for our first dinner there was 
an exciting event to my entire ménage. AsI put 
the final touch to my toilet, a rustling drew 
my eyes to my bedroom door. A dozen ser- 
vants drawn from my neighbors’ kitchens, as 
well as my own, were eagerly studying my 
dress, my jewels, my fan, my carefully-coiffed 
hair. My slippers, with their shining buckles, 
were objects of special pride and comment. ! 
All the way to Government House we heard 
behind us the pitter-patter of bare, brown feet. 
Our servants and their friends were following 
to observe our entry and to compare the dresses 
of the other guests with mine. 

The dinner was lengthy and formal. There 
was much etiquette of placing, and a solemn 
parade through the ballroom, past the portrait 
of Her Majesty at the age of ten and another 
in her.coronation robes, including her crown 
and regal ermine. After dinner, which was 
served on the terrace next to the garden, we 
sat under the trees and conversed primly and | 
carefully, in Dutch, until the wife of the Co- 
lonial Secretary gave the signal for us to leave. 

And so, with our well-ordered tranquillity 
Plerced by occasional adventure, we trailed 
our big idea through its various moods. My 
new life, in the main, flowed smoothly. The 
things I feared never actually materialized. 
Whether in the camp out in the Bush or in the 
old house with its balcony overlooking the 
tiver, life held for me the Great Adventure. 
And I am never so happy as when I recall the 
exquisite thrill, new every day, that stirred 
me as I watched the sun rise and the fishermen 
go down to the sea, singing a song to the pull of 
their oars; or when, the day done, we—the 
Other Half and I—would watch the sun set 
over the opalescent river and the night come 
like a great back-drop rolled down to feature 
the evening star. 
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Boned IC 


ends of the tin 


The lure of the chafing dish is complete when 
R & R Boned Chicken plays the title rdle. 


What is better than Chicken Creole or Chicken 
ala King served steaming hot from the chafing 
dish? Or what is so sensible and economical as 
merely lifting a tin of R & R Boned Chicken 
from the pantry shelf to make one of these de- 
lightful recipes? 


Supper is the favorite meal of most folks. Menu- 
makers should take a tip and reserve a large space 


on the pantry shelf for R & R Boned Chicken. 


Solid chicken meat, with the wholesome country flavor, 
cooked ready to serve and packed in sanitary tins. For 
home or outing use, it is a favorite and a convenience. 


At Your Grocer’s 
Other R & R Products 


‘ Plum Pudding 
The contents of a tin are Potted Ham " 


equal to three times the Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken 


quantity of uncooked meat. 
(GIT) French Process Prunes 
Airs» (in glass jars) 
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Snapping winds 
cannot harm Brenlin 


—the window shade that Stays beautiful 
because it wears 


NAPPING winds that quickly 

crack and wrinkle an ordinary 
window shade have no effect upon 
fine, closely-woven Brenlin. 


Under the constant strains of daily 
usage this beautiful material, made 
without a particle of clay 
or chalk “filling,” will 
give two or three times 
the wear of an ordinary 
window shade. 


Every window shade of 
Brenlin is made by hand 
—fashioned carefully by 
experts for beautiful ap- 
pearance, long wear, ana 


Rich in tone and tex- BRENLIN 
ture is Brenlin—warm 

and soft in a wide range of colorings 
and linen-like in its weave. It is 
supple, not stiff, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. The hottest 
sun cannot fade it, water cannot spot 


it. Its endurance will surprise you. 


Brenlin will do marvels in en- 
hancing the attractiveness of your 





Scratch a piece of ordinary 

4 window-shade material light- 
smooth operation. ly. Tiny particles of chalk 
or clay “ filling” 
has no filling. 


home. Especially see Brenlin 
Duplex, made for perfect harmony 
with both the outside and inside of 
your home—a different color on each 
side. 


Look for the name Brenlin ‘per- 


forated on the edge. If | 


you don’t know where to 
get this long-wearing 
window shade, write us; 
we'll see that you are 
supplied. 


orate your windows 

correctly’ —free 
We have your copy of 
this very readable and in- 
structive booklet on how 
to increase the beauty of 
your home with correct shading and 
decoration of your windows. Send 
for it. Actual samples of Brenlin in 
several colors will come with it. 


fall out. 


For windows of less importance 
Camargo or Empire shades give you 
best value in shades made the ordi- 
nary way. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio—‘The oldest window shade house 


in America.”’ 


Fa:tories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. 


Branches: New York City, Philadelphia, 


and Dallas, Teias. Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


the long-wearing 


Rrenl in 


Winpow SuHape material 
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Living Happily Ever After 


(Continued from page 15) 


“But I don’t want to change him! He is 
perfect as he is. I love him because he is him- 
self,” the bride expostulates. 

Maybe she does. But she will try to change 
John nevertheless. She will try to change 
him in little ways. Living together seems to 
necessitate certain compromises on the part of 
each one. Besides, instinctively, we are all 
born reformers at heart, bent on making other 
persons more like ourselves! 

Suppose, for instance, that you are in the 
habit of having “just a cup of coffee” for 
breakfast. Now, John’s idea of the first meal 
of the day is one that begins with fruit, goes 
on by way of cereal and cream to eggs and 
bacon, and admits of two cups of coffee with 
plenty of toast. Such a breakfast as that for 
one not engaged in physical labor, and with 
the price of butter and eggs and cream at the 
height they are, seems to you all wrong. You 
tell John so. You prove your point with the 
utmost logic, backed up with figures on calory 
values. And when you are all through, John— 
this John whom you love because he is him- 
self—remarks, 

“That may be, but I have always eaten a 
good breakfast, and I don’t see why I should 
change.” 

If you are not very careful, the whole 
matter becomes to you one of principle. You 
know you are right. .There are the calory 
values to prove it. If John would only be 
reasonable— 

He won’t be reasonable. 

Well, for that matter, neither will you be 
reasonable. And so the discussion assumes a 
proportion in which the fact that his mother 
gave him meat for breakfast, the fact that 
yours didn’t, become involved, until it seems 
as though your whole set of values were at 
stake. It is fortunate if, just at this point, 
John has to catch the 8:12 train or go down- 
town to his office. 

Are you usually so successful in an argument 
as to convince a person that you are right and 
he is wrong when he started with exactly the 
opposite idea? Of course, if John comes to 
you, saying that he hasn’t made up his mind 
and wants to know what you think, argument 
is worth while. But if his mind is already 
made up, and you try to change it by your 
vivid, forceful, and highly logical statement 
of facts— Stop right there! It can’t be done. 

It can’t be done, because no one is as purely 
reasonable as he thinks he is. Our opinions, 
instead of being founded on facts and intel- 
lectual conclusions only, are largely founded 
on emotions. Why do you become so hot in 
arguments touching certain matters? Because 
some one disagrees with your facts? No, be- 
cause some one is stepping on your emotions 
that lie behind those facts. You may suppose, 
for instance, that in the breakfast argument 
you and John are arguing about calory values. 
That is only the surface of the argument. Be- 
low that, on John’s side, is involved loyalty to 
his mother. It is her breakfasts that he Is 
defending, her breakfasts on which he has been 
brought up, and his mother behind those break- 
fasts that makes him brush aside all your logic 
and stick to his point with emotional fervor. 


* Bet the breakfast menu is such a little thing 
to quarrel about,” some one says. “Do 

you really mean to say that you and John 

quarrel about such little things as that? 

Yes. And most Johns and most Marys 
quarrel about such little things as that. I re- 
member lunching with a woman just after she 
had got a divorce. ; i 

“Such small things made our marriage Im- 
possible,” she said. “We quarreled over the 
littlest points. I remember one of our worst 
scenes started because Henry wanted the 
window in our room open at the bottom, an 
I wanted it open at the top. It sounds foolish, 
doesn’t it? But somehow it scemed really 
important.” 














That woman and her husband were no less 
reasonable human beings than you or I, no 
less anxious to be happy. But they let little 
things wreck them—yjust as they wreck thou- 
sands and thousands of other marriages— 
because they didn’t see further than the little 
things. They didn’t get a perspective on them- 
selves or their troubles. 

But it’s small wonder that “living happily 
ever after” is not so simple as it sounds in the 
fairy-stories! Each one of us is such a very 
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Living Happily Ever After 


smaller than she. Yesterday, the grown-up 
Julia had offered her an outgrown dress. It 
was the child, Agnes, who had promptly been 
angry. How she had resented it! She had 
even gone so far as to impute to Julia her own 
old feeling of childish condescension. And 
then she had quarreled with her husband, 
because he had found her unjust and un- 
reasonable! 

“But I’m not a bit like that,” some one 
objects. ’ 

Aren’t you in this: respect—that you get 
hurt or angry or very much upset at times 
when, to another person, there would seem 
no reason for it? : 

This gesting to know oneself is all very pleas- 
ant and easy to read about, but not at all 
pleasant or easy to do. It is unpleasant be- 
cause in the process you are apt,to come upon 
unlovely, perhaps ‘rather primitive, traits in 
your own nature that you would rather not 
find. Here again the psychologist would help— 
for his duties would not be over on the day of 
the wedding by any means. If he were a good, 
tactful, kind psychologist, with a big sense of 
humor and a lot of sympathy so that you 
couldn’t help liking him, no matter what he 
said, he would remark at this point: 


“ REALIZE, Mary, that you are still pretty 

much a strong-willed, egotistical, and self- 
ish child. Oh, yes, you are! Self-sacrifice may 
attract you in your more dramatic moments, 
but a large part of the time you are not a bit 
self-sacrificing. Do you know the one thing 
that you and most of the rest of us want more 
than anything else on the face of the earth? 
Our own way. 

“You think, for instance, Mary, that you 
would do anything in the world for John. 
Probably you would not. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that John insisted that he didn’t like 
the old rocking-chair that was your father’s 
and which no one ever uses, because the springs 
are broken; that it was a homely, shabby old 
thing, and he didn’t want it in the house. 
Would you give it up without a tussle? Not 
for a moment. Or suppose that John objects 
to dinner at night, wants it in the middle of 
the day, while you prefer it the other way 
round. Do you suppose it is going to be easy 
for you to reorganize your day, without a word, 
to accommodate your all-perfect John? Not 
at all. 

“Tf John would only ask you to give up 
everything and go with him to the South Sea 
Islands! You would do itina minute. That is 
such a big, such a dramatic, thing that you 
would like to do it. But what John is a great 
deal more likely to ask you to do, and what 
you will balk at as though it meant life and 
death to you, is to stop hanging your towel on 
the particular hook you have chosen for your 
own in the bathroom, and to let him have it for 
his razor strop.” 

It is such a little thing! Yes, but what a 
tempest such a little thing can stir up in your 
reasonable self! 

I like the theory of a friend of mine, that 
much of the trouble in married life may be laid 
at the door of our sense of the dramatic and 
our unconscious desire to attitudinize. We 
read books and see plays and go to moving 
pictures and become thoroughly familar with 
certain reactions to certain familar situations. 
We know so well what is expected of us, under 
certain conditions, that we play up to the réle. 

John will be home for dinner. Dinner is at 
seven. Mary and John have promised to drop 
in at the Grays’ at half after eight. John is late. 
The dinner grows cold. And Mary, waiting, 
seeing her dinner grow less attractive by the 
moment, is not at all the Mary who thinks John 
is perfect. She has assumed the réle of the 
abused wife, and almost in spite of herself she 
will play it for all it is worth when John opens 
the door. As she waits for him, she is sub- 
consciously rehearsing her lines: 

“Tt seems to me you might nave tele- 
phoned’”’— 
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very little importance to you”— 

“Tf you think it is a little thing to have a 
good dinner all spoiled”— 

And so on, and so on. She will be dignified— 
yes, perfectly calm—but John shall see that 
this sort of thing can’t go on. 

The door opens. John comes in, and the 
scene starts—just as she had planned it. 

But she has not done John’s histrionic powers 
full justice. He has read books and seen plays 
and been to the movies too, and he knows the 
lines as well as she does. He takes up his cues 
with dramatic intensity. : 

“Good heavens!” he says angrily, “Can’t 


‘you be reasonable? Can’t you realize that I 


haven’t had a second to telephone? I’ve been 
rushed all day long, and in this last-minute 
appointment every second counted. I couldn’t 
stop to phone. Besides, I didn’t suppose I’d 
be so late. What does it matter anyway?” 
With an attempt at geniality, “I don’t mind if 
things are a little cold.” 

Happy is the wife who can resist the next 
lines. But she must be strong-willed indeed to 
do so, because she knows so well what the next 
lines are: 

“Perhaps you don’t mind if the dinner is 
cold. Perhaps you don’t care if you have in- 
convenienced me and made us late for our 
appointment at the Grays’ and been just as 
inconsiderate as you can be. If you don’t care 
whether your dinner is hot or cold, why, all 
right. There’s no use in trying to have things 
attractive and on time and well-cooked for a 
man who doesn’t care whether his dinner is 
hot or cold, late or early, hot or cold, late or—” 
And so on. : 

At almost any given moment in the drama, 
Mary wants to stop. She wants to stop saying 
her lines and exclaim: “Oh, good heavens! 
What does it matter anyway? I am tired and 
cross and silly, and I know it. Don’t mind me!” 


And John wants to say: “I don’t wonder you | 
are angry. I’ve been very annoying. I couldn’t 


help it, really, but I’m mighty sorry.” 


The trouble is that the dramatic instinct, the 
habit of attitudinizing, is so strongly embedded | 


in us that it is a most unusual person who can 


forswear a scene. And not all domestic dramas | 
have happy endings. The best way to outwit | 


your dramatic instinct and escape these 
dangerous scenes is to try being your own 
audience for a while. Just look on at yourself, 
and you will laugh at your own attitudirizing. 
This habit of looking on, of seeing your own 
affairs in perspective, always helps—especially 
if one is married. 


A WOMAN I know who has been very 
happily married for twenty years, showed 
me her talent in this direction the other day. 
“My husband has gone away on a ten-day 
fishing-trip,” she told me. “The poor man was 
all tired out and, needed just this kind of 
change. I wanted to go too, and he urged me 
to come along, but I didn’t.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she said, “when Jim fishes, he fishes 
all day. He forgets to eat; he forgets that his 
boots are soaking wet; he doesn’t know that he 
Is sneezing. If I were along, I would know all 
these things. I’d try to get him to eat his lunch 
or come back to the lodge and change his shoes 
and socks. I’d be worried for fear he would get 
sick, and I’d spoil all his fun by fussing around 
about him. I’d start out meaning to be a 
guiding star, but I’d end by being a Mrs. Nag. 
= harder than you think to steer between the 

wo!” 

It is a paradoxical adventure—this one of 
being married. It is sometimes droll, sometimes 
confusing, sometimes difficult. Is it possible 
to live “happily ever after’? No, it is not, if 
you mean by happiness a perfectly placid, un- 
Tufiled, ever-smiling state. But if you mean by 
happiness a joy and deep contentment that 
come Irom a companionship and love that no 
trivial troubles can hurt—marriage has that to 
offer those who are ready to take it. And for 
them marriage will always be life’s most 
beautiful adventure. 


“Tt may be that my convenience seems of 
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(Continued from page 59) 


hall, John to the right of her, Georgiana tim- 
ing her tread at the left. 

At the door John said, “TI’ll see you home, 
Georgie; it’s quite dark.” He took his hat 
from the rack. 

“Oh, it’s only a step.” Georgiana was 
already in the vestibule. 

But John was the sort who disapproved of 
women-folk being unprotected after nightfall— 
or, perhaps, it was a curious elation in his veins 
that carried him down the steps beside the tall 
girl with slippered feet and shining head. 

“Am I walking too fast for you?” laughed 
John midway between his house and hers. 
“T walk so much alone.” 

“T like to move along rapidly,” said Geor- 
giana. Yet her tread slowed intangibly. 

The Brights’ automobile was before their 
house. “ You’re going to the theater?” 

“ Just a stupid play,” she nodded in the same 
musing tone. 

They might have exchanged ordinary good- 
nights at her steps had not the sound of a 
fire-siren in another block and then the rushing 
by of the big, red engines emitting sparks 
made transient drama at an angle of the street. 

“A fire!” ejaculated John, looking after the 
sparks. 

“T wonder where it is.” Her slippered foot 
was on her step. 

He listened. “It’s in the direction of 
Genesee Street.” 

She glanced at the car near the curb. “I’ve 
never seen a building burn. Have you?” 

“Yes. When I was a kid, the school near 
Prospect Park burned. But I guess you don’t 
remember.” 

“No. And—I’d like to have a fire to re- 
member.” She was speaking in a way caught 
back from her hoydenish years, as her slippered 
foot left the step and she impulsively turned 
toward the car parked before the house. 
“Tndeed, yes!” she laughed. And, “Come on, 
let’s go to the fire!” 

For a second he stood hesitant, with Geor- 
giana pulling open the door of her father’s 
automobile. Then he followed her and took 
the wheel. 

“Tt won’t be far,’’ he voiced, starting some- 
what headily. ‘We can’t be long.” 

“Cut through Main Street,” directed Geor- 
gie Bright, full of the adventure. “I wager 
the blaze is at the markets!” 

The fire was further than the markets, al- 
most to the lake-shore—a row of shanties that 
were flaring up like tissue-paper in the night. 
They parked at the edge of the conflagration. 
But the shanty-holders were bringing out their 
goods and chattels in dire panic, and Georgiana 
soon had John Kinless out of the car, helping 
distracted tenants sort household furniture 
thrown into conglomerate piles. It was not 
until the play of water ceased and the founda- 
tions of the demolished houses were beds of hot 
embers that they finally turned back to the 
car. 


c D2 lend me your handkerchief!” she 
begged, conscious of her sooty hands. “I 
must look like Cinderella!” 

He found his handkerchief. ‘“You’ve a 
smudge on the end of your nose. Is my face 
as dirty?” He was too buoyed by the exigen- 
cies of the fire to mind a little disorder. 

Georgiana applied his handkerchief to her 
classical features. “Have I caught it?” she 
asked, of the smudge. 

He was starting the car. “No, more to the 
left.” 

She gave him the handkerchief. “Wipe it 
off.” 

He laughed. “I can’t. My hands are 
busy.” 

She put out her own hands and took the 
wheel. He wiped the smudge from her nose. 
Then he was driving again, and she was looking 
at her ruined slippers. He took the longest 
way back to North Street. 
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But before her house his leave-taking of her 
was almost abrupt, for his thoughts, in a leap, 
had gone home to his mother and what she 
must be thinking of his prolonged absence. 
It could not be said that he actually ran the 
rest of the block, though his stride was hardly 
a walk! He entered his hall out of breath. 
Mrs. Kinless was in the library, a figure of 
gracious composure, with the cane resting 
against an arm of her chair and her hands 
folded in her lap. Her words were: Se hage 
“Why, John! Have you been playing in 
dy’s Where have you 
n?” 
ele walked to a mirror over the mantel be- 
fore answering his mother’s ejaculation over 
his begrimed appearance. But it was not the 
streaks of fire dust that John noticed in look- 
ing at himself; there was keen, quick blood 
under the lean contour of his cheeks, his eyes 
were wide-awake, a slight trace of asceticism 
to the jaw was gone—the face was that of a 
man thoroughly warmed. 


E turned from the reflection. “We went 

to a fire beyond the markets in the Brights’ 
machine.” His statement was matter-of-fact, 
belying an undertow in his voice. 

Mrs. Kinless was looking at the mirror. 
“The one time I ever punished you, John, was 
when you ran off to the schoolhouse fire; you 
came home such a sight!” 

“The only time you were ever unjust to me,” 
he remarked, his shoulders against the mantel 
in an attitude hardly retrospective, “for we 
boys took the littler children home.” 

She gave him one of her expressive smiles. 
“To their mothers, who did not know of the 
calamity. I can imagine,” meditatively, “their 
feelings—they had been suffering only a tinge of 
anxiety caused by tardiness, while the children 
were in actual danger.” 

He broke his posture by walking to one of the 
windows and raising the shade. “The actual 
danger was minimum.” 

Her eyes followed him. ‘My dear John,” 
her utterance deepened, “isn’t there always 
danger in an episode which makes a good boy 
forget his mother for the first time in his life?” 

His answer was quiet. “Danger for whom, 
mother?” 

The reply slipped rather more quickly from 
her lips. “Georgiana Bright was in charge of a 
nursemaid when you came home from college. 
Youth, my dearest son, can sometimes display 
unwarrantable cruelty.” 

Color rushed to his face, and he put his 
hands on a chair-back, silent. 

Mrs. Kinless continued, her own hands 
quiescent as she leaned forward in unusual 
earnestness. “Georgie is a very charming 
girl and just a little spoiled by the admiration 
given a miss of her type in her first season. If 
I remember correctly, at that age I counted 
any scalp at my belt a tribute to my charms.” 

His expression might have been grim had 
he not laughed. “So that’s the danger—my 
being fired to a futile passion for a girl too 
young for me?”’? He began to pace the room, 
admitting in the action that such peril might 
exist. “But I think you wrong Georgie, 
mother. She is still a child, unable consciously 
to awaken emotion in any man.” 

“Ah, my dear lad, you know little of her 
sex! The instinct to subjugate every eligible 
male in her vicinity is born very early.” 

He nodded. “Yet you wrong Georgie.” 

_A lifting of her hands declined to carry the 
discussion over the boundaries of good temper. 

So John took the cue and switched on the 
table-lamp in silence. He had been reading 
aloud, the evening before. He opened the 
volume at the page marked, but laid it down 
without beginning. 

It was she who broke a lengthening pause 
that held cross-currents. “A truly thoughtful 
girl would have remembered me, John.” 

He sat down. “You make no allowances for 
youth.” 

The slow color of her riper years mounted 
to her forehead. “Nor for you?” low-toned. 

You forgot me, John.” 











Are you proud of your hands? Are they soft, white and shapely, 


with beautiful well-kept nails? Or are they red and rough with 


enlarged joints and stained, split and broken nails. 


Everyone admires beautiful hands, but dishwashin}—that thrice 
daily household drudgery has made their possession almost impossible 
for many women. Hot, $reasy water; stron? soaps and powders; wet, 
clammy rags and towels; will ruin the most beautiful hands and make 
useless the preatest care. 


But this need no longer be.” The 3-Minute Dishwasher washes, 
dries and sterilizes the finest china as well as the biggest, blackest pots 
in just a few minutes; and you do not put your hands in water. 


The 3-Minute Dishwasher is so simple that a child can use it and 
it costs practically nothin}, to operate. No motor to get out of order 
end no special fittings. Just attach to the hot water faucet, turn on 
the water and the hot cutting, suds remove all traces of }rease and 
foreign matter. Remove the soap container, rinse with clean hot water 
and the heat of the dishes dries thera. The heretofore disagreeable 
task of washin}, dishes is done in a jiffy—and pleasantly. 


Price Complete $7.50 east of the Rockies 


$7.75 west of the Rockies $9.50 in Canada 
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For sale by leading stores everywhere, or if 
your dealer hasn't it, send us his name and 
correct price for complete outfit which includes 
wire drainer basket, dishwasher and all con- 
nections and we will ship you direct. 


Free descriptive literature on request. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO. 
Feetory, Jefferson City, Mo. 
General Sales Office, St. Louis, Mo- 


Dealer and Distributors 
Write for our proposition to you 
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Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under the 
cooking by the 
powerful burner. 


Your grandmother 
wouldn’t believe this 


be een the moment your grandmother took 
the potato stopper off the spout of the oil-can 
until she trimmed the lamps, kerosene to her 
meant disagreeable things. Today kerosene has 
been developed into a modern fuel—and the 
Florence Oil Cook Stove is a modern convenience. 

This wickless stove burns kerosene. Instead of 
lighting a‘wick, you touch a lighted match to the 
asbestos starting-ring. It burns the vapor or gas 
given off by heated kerosene. 


This is a blue flame, smokeless, odorless and 


clean. It is turned high or low by a lever, and 
when the cooking is done it is turned out. Fire 
when you need it and no fire when your work is 
done. This means a comfortable, economical, 
modern kitchen. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove will bake, roast, 
boil or fry with perfect results. : 

One, two, three, four, or five burners—with or 
without oven. 

This beautiful stove improves the appearance 
of any kitchen and takes up little space. It is 
easy to keep clean. 

Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves are 
sold has one filled with oil which you may light and 
operate yourself. Such an examination will con- 
vince you that the privilege of a cool kitchen is 
yours. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
407 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), 
Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by MClary$, London, Canada 


“FLORENCE 
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Mothered 


He clasped his hands before him, his eyes 
on the andirons. “Again, you make no 
allowances. It was, I admit ’—some dryness 
in his speech—“an unusual thing to have a 
girl ask me to go anywhere with her. It per- 
haps went to my head.” 

A. flicker of emotion allied to fright yet 
wholly tender came into the eyes regarding 

im. Mrs. Kinless sat erect, loath to betray 
a slight unsteadiness of her chin. At length 
she said to him in a voice that succeeded in 
keeping its poise, “If my affection for you has | 
debarred you in any way from younger society 
—if you feel, or ever have felt, this—you must 
know that I had no inkling of it.”’ 

He rose. “I don’t like talk like this. It 
doesn’t bring us any closer together.” 

Then the attractive smile they both pos- 
sessed lightened his face. “Do yow think [| 
could ever fail to appreciate my mother? The 
little boy who used to break his sweet chocolate 
in two just to give you half hasn’t changed. 
Don’t you let any absurd thoughts take hold 
of you.” ; 

He reached for the book he had laid down, 
and opened it. With a finger in the leaf, he 
resumed his chair and began to read aloud— 
closing the scene. . 

Mrs. Kinless had heretofore followed the 
thread of the story with interest, but tonight 
her attention focused on her son. She scrutin: 
ized him as he sat reading to her. And there 
broke over her face the light of mother 
worship, the vagrant humility, the unconscious 
arrogance! Studying him with a degree of 
eagerness that amounted to adulation, this 
light was shadowed by a creeping self-doubt 
that cast her face into a heaviness which aged 
it perceptibly. Then each feature seemed to 
break, a muscle in her right cheek twitched, 
and a wave of blood suffused*the whole face. 

Without the aid of her cane, she rose and 
stretched her hands toward him. “But, 
John—” she began. 

Before he could reach her side, she had fallen 
to the rug, her cane still resting against her 
chair. 


‘THE second stroke proved more serious than 
the first had been. A nurse was installed 
in the house. The doctor came every day. 
For a time it seemed that Mrs. Kinless might 
become a paralytic. She rallied chiefly 
through the force of her determination to leave 
her bed, and soon she was about the place with 
two canes, superintending household details and 
gracing the dinner-table. Unable to use her 
pen-fingers, she had John acknowledge the 
flowers and neighborly tributes that came. 

She was dictating some of these notes to 
him when Georgiana Bright sent up word 
especially asking Mrs. Kinless to see her. The 
girl who had unconsciously precipitated them 
into these weeks unsettled by pain and sus- 
pense had frequently been among the callers 
whose inquiries the maid had civilly answered. 

“Do you feel strong enough, mother?” John 
laid down his pen. 

“Have her come up,” Mrs. Kinless told 
Hannah, and arranged the ruffles at her wrists 
with her left hand. 

He rose and placed a chair not far from her. 

A light step ascended the hall stairs, and 
Georgiana stood on the threshold of the dim 
room with some sweet-peas in her hands, white 
and pink flowers that made a patch of beauty 
below her young face. FP 

“T wanted to put them in your lap myself, 
said the girl impulsively. And she came to 
Mrs. Kinless with her offering. 

John’s mother indicated the chair near by. 
“How very pretty!” she said, of the flowers. 
“John, you'll find a vase in the other room, 
on my bureau.” : 

He crossed to the next room and found the 
vase without making a light. He carried it 
back mechanically. The flowers were lying 
on his mother’s lap. The desk-lamp burnished 
Georgiana’s hair. Both women were sitting 
rather straight in their chairs, with a touch of 
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, says—a third stroke might carry you off. You 


undue animation on each face. i 
jumped up to put the flowers into the vase in 
his hand. hdl 

“T bought them at the markets this morn- 
ing,” she said, with the same hint of impetu- 
osity that had characterized her entrance. 
She placed the vase on the desk. then reseated 
herself in a way that somehow made her seem 
almost painfully young in the long, old room 
scented with orris-root. 

A reflex of her embarrassment, a_half- 
ludicrous feeling of immaturity, reached John, 
and he sat wordless, grateful that his mother 
was adequate to the burden of the conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Kinless spoke of how kind every 
one had been during her illness; inquired of 
Georgiana how the gaieties of a first season 
were coming on, and, when the young caller 
finally arose, held out her left hand with an 


almost blithe remark about those who became | 


single-handed late in life. ; 

John went down to the door with Georgiana. 

“1d walk along with you, if I could leave 
her,” he said. 

Georgiana’s laugh was so devoid of mirth 
that it sounded frivolous. “It’s quite dark,” 
she remarked, and bit her lip. 

He opened the door. “Shall I stand here 
until you reach your house?” 

She gave him a glance half disdainful, in 
passing him and going out to the vestibule. 

He spoke her name involuntarily. 

She turned, and the electric bulb over her 
head etched her face almost brilliantly. Their 
eyes met. She swept back to the hall and 
with a push of her hand closed the door. 

“Why are you and your mother so distant 
with me?”’ she demanded. “ Have I done any- 
thing to offend you?” 

He met the soft outburst as best he could, 
the telltale color in his face, and in his veins 
the elixir of her proximity. “Distant with you, 
Georgie?” 


The girl | 
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g 10$2.20. Viko Tea 
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Here Is Real Utensil Economy! 


You will find real utensil economy in 
VIKO, The Popular Aluminum. Viko 
ware is durably made from thick sheet 
aluminum, 99% pure. And its price is 
so low that you obtain this durability 





“Cold!” she said passionately. She looked 
at the lighted vestibule. “ Almost rude!” 

He repeated her last word, stepping to her. 
“Rude?” 

Her face turned toward him quickly. 


I OVE, when it comes unawares, needs neither | 

~ explanation nor confession. It is there all | 
inasecond. A thing to be dealt with. If the 
torrents of Niagara had been loosed to roar 
through North Street, all the danger could not 
have kept them from each other’s arms! 

Yet the imminent word was checked by so 
trite a sound as his mother’s voice calling him. 

He said to the girl: “ You see!”’ 

She answered, “ Yes.” 

Then she had opened the door, and it closed 
behind her swiftly. Without clicking off the | 
vestibule light, he went up the hall stairs. 

Mrs. Kinless had come to the head of the 
flight with her canes. It flashed upon him 
that she had been guilty of listening! But 
there was no anger in his face as they went 
back to the chairs by her desk, where the sweet- 
peas made a splotch of pink and white beauty. 

He set her in her chair and kissed her cheek 
“Now, motherling, you know what the doctor 





must be careful.” 

She put her head against the cushions, her 
chin betraying her agitation. “John, I—” 

But he would not let her talk of anything 
that might distress her. He finished the notes 
to their friends under her dictation. And he 
spanned the interval to her bedtime by plan- 
ning a motor-trip they would take when the 
season for it came around and she was well 
enough. She was full of anticipation and rid of 
her tremors when the hour came for retiring. 
_ At length John was in his own rooms and at 
liberty to think. He did not pace his quarters 
because his footsteps might disturb her. He 
owed her such consideration, sensing how fibrous 
th tendrils of maternity grew sometimes and 
how their very sustenance seemed drawn 
from the object to which they attached them- 
selves. Half a block away was the girl who 
loved him. She had come to his arms as a| 
tidal wave comes to the sea! She would come | 





without extra cost. Viko utensils cost no 
more than ordinary ware—less than 
most of it. 





Viko utensils combine all the advantages —VikoTea Pots—Plain and Co- 


of aluminum with features which belong rie! ae, et 


only to Viko manufacture. They are finely 
designed, beautifully finished. Handles 
are solidly riveted. Cover knobs are 
ebonized, no-burn type. Every detail is 
constructed to give unusual wear. 


Note the beauty of the Viko aluminum 
utensils pictured on this page. You will 
easily see their extra thickness of metal 
when you examine them at the Viko 
dealer’s near you. Startnow on a 
campaign for utensil economy in your 
kitchen. Buy Viko! Interesting illustrated — ‘iko Percolating Coffee Pots— 


Plain and Colonial siyles. Weld- 
booklet gladly sent on request. ed Spoute. Priced $190 to 95-00 
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General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
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and a box of Kotex, too.” 


It is now as easy to buy sanitary 
pads without counter conversation as 
to buy hair nets or face powder. The 
one word “Kotex” has made it so. 


“A box of Kotex, Hospital Size” (or 
Regular Size)—that is all the conver- 
sation necessary. Stores and shops 
that cater to women sell Kotex. 
From New York to San Francisco. 
Everywhere. Drygoods, department 


and drug stores. 
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Kotex are large and perfectly absor- 
bent. They are made of Cellucotton 
and nurses in France first suggested 
their manufacture for universal use. 
Kotex are inexpensive—cheap enough 
to throw away. So easy to dispose of 
by following simple directions found 
in every box, that they solve a laun- 
dry problem and warrant the form- 
ing of a new sanitary habit. 


Kotex comes in Regular Size and Hospital 
Size. The Hospital Size is extra large. 


If it is not convenient to shop today, order 
Kotex by telephone. Once familiar with 
Kotex its use will be continued. 


Regular Size 
12 for 60c 
In Canada, 12 for 85c. 


Hospital Size 
6 for 45c 
In Canada, 6 for 60c. 


Samples of either size, mailed 
in plain wrapper, for 10 cents. 





Kotex cabinets are now 
being installed in women’s 
rest-rooms everywhere— 
hotels, office buildings, 
restaurants, theatres and 
other places—from which 
may be obtained one Kotex 
with two safety pins, in 
plain wrapper, for 10 cents. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
New York: 51 Chambers St. Factories: Neenah, Wis. 
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Mothered 


again. He would pillow her there, definitely. 
That his mother would welcome Georgie out- 
wardly he did not doubt, but the thought 
of what havoc the breaking of the tendrils 
might work to her imperiled health-checked 
the full sweep of his feelings toward Georgie. 
Only yesterday the doctor had told him that 
it might be a matter of years before another 
stroke occurred, or it might come at any mo- 
ment. In the face of this, should he ask Geor- 
gie to waitfor him? The thought of what wait- 
ing would entail for her shut off the question. 
She was young. She must not wake up some 
day with her first youth given to a routine 
that could but age her. Georgiana came first. 
It was natural that she should! Yet when he 
thought of his mother—the close, accustomed 
claim—he could not see his way clear. 

He was awake the greater part of the night. 


THE evening of the next day, when John 

came up from Niagara Square at sundown, 
he found that their problem had been solved 
by the only person who could settle it: his 
mother had sent for Georgiana. 

They were together in the library. Each 
face that turned at his entrance held the 
tranquillized look that goes with intimate 
feminine commune. The girl had taken a 
hassock beside Mrs. Kinless, and her slim 
shoulder touched the numbed knee. He saw 
that they had been talking of him. 

“This chit is going to make a very brilliant 
match, John’”—the voice most familiar to him 
was mellow. “She wants to marry my soh.” 

Georgiana stood up, glorified by confusion. 

John went forward and caught her hands, 
looking in the second at his mother. Then he 
was looking at Georgie Bright, fashioned for 
him by the very good god who presided over 
this particular portion of North Street! 

His hands holding hers, “ You’ll marry me, 
Georgie?” 

“Yes.” The upward look of the night be- 
fore. 

This time, when he stooped, he kissed her. 

Then both of them kissed his mother. And 
there began an hour of adjustment for the three 
of them. Georgie stayed to dinner. After- 
ward Mrs. Kinless sent them down the block to 
the Brights’, so that John might ask for his 
love in the prescribed fashion. In her house 
there was another hour of adjustment—with 
Georgie’s parents taking the requisite stock of 
him. He had a few minutes just with Georgi- 
ana,intheend. And he went back to his corner 
with the gait of a lover. 

His house, in approaching it, appeared too 
sober for the advent of Georgie as its mistress. 
He planned a renovation of the solid old shack 
—a conservatory beyond the dining-room 
would be an improvement. He took the steps 
of his house two at a time. It fitted in with 
the auspicious evening that his mother felt well 
enough to remain down-stairs after dinner. 

In the library, he put his arms about her 
chair and wheeled it for a pace or two. “You'll 
be walking without your canes in no time, 
mother!” 

She touched his hand on the back of her 
chair. ; 

He put his cheek to hers. “With youth in 
the house you’ll grow younger!” He straight- 
ened to look about the room, and he flung out 
his hands with half a laugh. “I’ve been 
thinking of how I’ll furnish the house for her. 
She’s young, mother. The house is too 
dingy!” 

Mrs. Kinless looked the length of the library. 
“Rose-color will be suitable for the drawing- 
room and buff and blue in here.” 

He laughed. “Rose-color and. buff and 
blue! We'll have them! And a greenery by 
the dining-room! Upstairs, more color and 
light. At the top of my house, some day, @ 
wide room with cribs and toys! And your 
rooms left as they are—for Georgie to seek 
when I’m dull or cross; for me to talk in some- 
times of the old days; for the new little feet of 
the next generation—your rooms, unchanged, 














in the midst of routine broken and sobriety 
one to smash!” 

He seated himself, drawing her chair close 
to his with a reach of his hands. “Do you 
mind if I talk, mother? Do I tire you? Would 
you rather go to bed now?” 

“My dear lad! As if I could ever tire of 
hearing you talk!” Her smile held no evidence 
of weariness. 

In this fashion, his chair drawn to hers, 
another hour was passed. John had never 
been a talkative man, his mother possessing 
indubitable conversational gift, but tonight 
cascades and cataracts of words welled within 
him. He poured them out to her. The con- 
ception of the waterways that had brought him 
to some prominence and the ease that had 
marked his daily life had not excluded a dream 
of the ideal woman. _ Most men, he felt, con- 
sciously or otherwise, began to hunt for the 
haunting face when the boy’s shell turned to a 
man. Some of them went through mud in pur- 
suit of beauty. *Lucky was the chap who had 
for his guiding-star a holding presence in his 
household until the real presence came! He 
wanted his mother to feel him grateful for 
every thong with which she had fastened him 
to her side. He was satisfied with his fate; 
he owed it in part to her. 

“No need for Hannah tonight,” he said, 
as he covered the fire and locked the outer 
door. “I’m going to carry you up the stairs 
in my arms, mother.” 

She protested. “I’m too heavy for you, 
John!” 

Byt he came to her and lifted her to his 
shoulder. “Why, how light you’ve become!” 
he ejaculated in concern. : 

“Almost as light as you when my shoulder 
was your resting-place,”’ she whispered on the 
stairs. 

In her own rooms he lighted the night-lamp. 
He would not let her ring for Hannah, but put 
her to bed himself, unable half to express his 
tenderness. As he leaned down to kiss her 
before turning the lamp to a flicker, she took 
his face in her left hand. 

“You've been a good son to me, John.” 
Turning her face on the pillow and relinquish- 
ing his cheek, “Your father was a good 
husband.” 

He straightened. 
footsteps.” 

“You will, John. You'll be very happy.” 

“T think so.” 

“Georgiana is not only a charming girl, but 
a dear one.” 

“The dearest on earth!” 

“The very dearest. Good-night, sonny.” 

“Good-night, mother.” He went from her 
bedroom. 

He had of late sometimes made up a couch 
for himself in the front room on the second 
floor, to be near her at night should she need 
him. 
enough for his vigilance. 


“T hope to follow in his 


In the room where the sweet-peas were still | 


on the desk, he went to sleep healthily. 


LATER as if a hand touched his face and 

~ left it—he awoke from a sound sleep. The 
wind that preceded dawn was blowing. The 
Tooms were not yet light, though no longer 
dark, each object distinguishable but gray. 
The silence of the house, with the wind outside 
and the lamp in the inner room grown pale, 
made a curious impression on his mind. His 
first thought was that his mother must have 
called to him. 

He arose and went to her bedside. 
_ She was lying just as he had left her. The 
intermingling glow from the shaded lamp and 
the sunless skies cast no shadow on her face. 

He caught up her hand and laid it down, 


slowly—the third stroke had come, and she 
had died some hours before, while he slept. | 
Her rooms, where the scent of olris-root was 
blurred by the fragrance of fresh flowers, were 
growing lighter. Her features were regal in 
their luminosity, 


a knelt by her bed, whispering the name 
that a man can give to but one woman. 





Tonight only the couch seemed near | 
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How Long Will You Live? 
Why Constipation May Shorten Your Life 


Cy 750,000 people will die in the United States this year from 
preventable disease. Yet, experts in the extension of life hold 
that physical breakdown, disease, even old age and death, are all 
either preventable or postponable. 

But to prevent or postpone them you must avoid constipation 
and resulting toxemia. ‘*To no other single cause,” writes a dis- 
tinguished physician, ‘‘is it possible to attribute one-tenth as many 
various and widely diverse disorders.” 

Take diabetes for example. An eminent specialist whose observa- 
tion has covered thousands of cases, states: ‘Constipation is nearly 
always found present in persons suffering from this malady. It will 
always be found that constipation existed before the appearance of 
sugar. The writer has no doubt that chronic constipation is one of 
the most prolific causes of the rapid increase of diabetes in all civil- 
ized communities. The statistics gathered by the United States 
Census Bureau show a death rate nearly ten times as great as twenty 
years ago.” A serious condition in itself. But truly alarming when 
you realize that over three-fourths of all disease can be traced directly 
or indirectly to constipation. 




















How May Constipation Be Overcome? 


How may its recurrence be prevented? Not by the use of laxatives or cathartics, 
for, writes an eminent authority, “An inestimable amount of injury is done by the 
use of these intestinal irritants, most of which provide temporary relief only at the 
expense of permanent injury.’ 

Science has found a newer, better way; a means as simple as Nature itself. 









Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. Thus it is easily 
eliminated. But when you are constipated this natural lubricant is not sufficient to 
keep it soft. 

To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, leading medical 
authorities have conducted exhaustive research. They have discovered that the gentle 
lubricating action of Nujol most closely resembles that of Nature’s own lubricant. 
As Nujol is not a laxative, it cannot gripe. It is rot a medicine in any sense of the 
word—and, like pure water, it is harmless. 

These facts have led to its adoption in leading hospitals throughout the world for 
the treatment of constipation. 

Thelubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of peopleto lengthen theirdays 
and wonderfully increase their capacity for usefulness, activity and enjoyment of life. 


Test Nujol yourself. Buy a bottle from your druggist today. 


Nujol 


For Constipation 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
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MISTOL, a new product, for 
Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Hoarseness 
and acute paroxysms of Asthma. 
Made by the makers of Nujol. 







Mail coupon for booklet, ““-DANGERS OF CONSTIPATION” —How auto-intoxication under- 
mines health and shortens life, to Nujol, Room 808C, 44Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, 
Address Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier St.. Montreal.) 
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Built Likea 
Battleship 


to stand the heavy blows and last in spite of them 


Fay ceiehes WASH BOILERS are built to last — and they do last. Like 
heirlooms, you will find them in countless homes the country over—vet- 
erans of years of service and still the family wash boiler. 


ATLANTIC WASH BOILERS are heavier in construction than other wash 
: boilers. They are strongly fortified where the heavy blows land. Note the 
heavy, embossed sides; the seamless cover, with deep, tight-fitting rim, that 
. prevents the steam from escaping; the swedged bottom 
that adds years to the life of the boiler. They may cost 
a little more than other wash boilers in the beginning— 
but considering the longer service you get out of them, 
they are by far the cheapest to buy in the long run. 
To the great strength of ATLANTIC WASH BOILERS are 
added many refinements — conveniences that make the task of 
washing easier—for instance, ever-cool handles, notchedtohang 


See the ATLANZIC perfectly on laundry tub or sink when boiler is being emptied. 


CERT cr = You will never hear of.a better boiler than an ATLANTIC, 
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Adventures in Captivity 
(Continued from page 25) 


shrill barks and many falsetto growls. The 
tawny, amber-eyed ones would sniff the air 
curiously, as if questioning what manner of 
fate had brought these two children together. 
It was clear that they resented the familiarity 
with which Lady chewed Sarah’s ear cr dug 
into the rough fur of her throat. They would 
have liked to see Sarah turn on the presuming 
collie baby and make a comfortable meal on 
her plumpness. But such a thought was far 
from the little lion’s mind—even when she 
reached the stage where milk no longer ap- 
pealed to her as a completely satisfactory diet. 

Sarah had round, gray eyes that would be 
amber when she grew up. But just now they 
were baby eyes, inquisitive and bright, and 
there was always a worried line between her 
eyebrows as if she were wondering about some- 
thing she could not possibly understand. Her 
ears were too large, and she had tiny, white 
teeth. Sometimes she pretended to be angry, 
and at such times she would snarl in a high- 
pitched gurgle that ended with a sharp hiss. 
It was only then, when her ears were laid back 
and her eyes filled with hard, bright points of 
light, that we remembered that she was, after 
all, a lion in embryo, and we wondered just 
what her feelings would be toward Lady when 
she found that they were not of the same breed 
or nationality. 

But Lady and Sarah, it seemed, never dis- 
covered the difference. The collie pup might 
just as well have been a lioness for all she knew 
or cared, and Sarah, if she had thought about 
it at all, would have contended that she was 
as much a collie as Lady. They romped to- 
gether continually, ate together, slept together, 
curled up in the sun, and Sarah grew from cub- 
hood and became heavy and unwieldy, living 
up to the promise of her large feet and ears. 
But Lady was small and dainty, like her mother, 
and had Lisette’s own trick of wrinkling her 
upper lip when she was pleased. 


LL the visitors to the studio menagerie 
wondered at the strange couple in the 
fenced-in space, for at sight of a friendly face and 
voice both the dog and the cub would come rac- 
ing to the wire meshes, eager to have their noses 
rubbed, and jostling each other aside to get the 
petting which they felt was due them. Lady, 
by this time, had found that she could easily 
manage the lumbering, good-natured Sarah 
and would snap at her throat sharply when the 
lion cub tried to get more than her share of 
caresses. Sarah would stand back then, 
blinking, with that worried line between her 
eyes, her ears cocked at a forward slant, her 
tawny legs spread well apart, as if to be ready 
on the instant for an invitation to come to the 
wire netting, or to play a game of tag with 
Lady, if that was the capricious collie’s whim. 
During their brief periods of separation they 
were miserable. When Lady was taken out 
for her daily exercise, she would not frolic or 
rush up to bark at the monkeys as the mala- 
mutes did when they were out for a walk. 
Unless taken by a leash, she would remain by 
the cage, sniffing through the wire meshes. 
And when forcibly taken away, she would sit 
sulkily on her haunches, contesting the going 
with all her strength. In her friend’s absence 
Sarah would pace the length and breadth of 
the enclosure, even as the older lions did, but 
she had no longing for liberty. She only 
wanted her playmate, and until Lady returned, 
she would sniff the air discontentedly, watching 
with unshakable concentration the point where 
the collie had last been seen. ; 
When Lady was brought back, the lion cub 
would make queer, whining noises of content- 
ment, and the collie would bark shrilly and lift 
her upper lip in a delighted smile. ‘They 
would greet each other in a frenzy of happiness, 
racing the length of the cage, licking each 
other’s faces, and making farcical displays of 
combat. : 
So it would have continued for a long time. 
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Every F abric of Every Season 
Washed in a Third the Time 


INGHAM dresses and aprons clean as new—without 

back-breaking rubbing. Children’s play clothes made 

crisp and fresh—without the use of the fabric-destroying 
washboard. Soft organdie, batiste and silk waists and lingerie 
cleansed without straining delicate fabric. Sheets, bed-linen 
and towels soaked clean without rubbing. 


La France brings you all this freedom operation of bluing—saves all this labor. 
from wash-day labor—all this insurance that La France, too, blues perfectly—no rust 
garments will wear as they should. spots, no over-bluing, no dingy, gray clothes. 

La France is not a new soap. It is used Just follow the simple directions on the 
with soap. It makes any good laundry package and La France will give you the 
soap remove dirt quicker, safer and abso- whitest, cleanest clothes you have ever seen. 
lutely without need for the washboard. 
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Domestic Science 
Tests of La France 


Whenclothesare Boiledor Soaked, 
La France added to soap saves one- 
third of the time, four-fifths of the 
labor, and all the wear of rubbing on 
a washboard. Onan average family 
washing, thirty-four minutes are 
saved. No washboard or bluing re- 
quired. 


In Electric Washers, La France 
added to soap saves half the time and 
half the current. On an average fam- 
ily washing one hour and a quarter 
is saved. No bluing required. 





Microscopictests by these domestic 
science teachers prove thatLa France 
does not injure fabrics. 


(Sworn affidavits of these official tests 
on file in Philadelphia) 
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Satina Makes Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a delight- 





Whether you boil clothes in the time-tried, 
old-fashioned way, whether you soak them 
clean in the newer fashion, or whether you 
use either hand power or electric washing 
machines, you can use La France with benefit. 


Blues as it Cleanses 


Remember, too, that La France blues as 
It does away with the entire 


it cleanses. 


Domestic Science Teachers Say 


All statements here made have been proved 
by exhaustive unbiased tests made by leading 
schools of domestic science and sworn to 
before a notary. In these tests La France 
was used on delicate silks as well as heavy 
sheets; on woolens as well as cottons. 
Read (in the panel at the right) exactly what 
these sworn tests prove. 









obtain it for you. 


“Better Laundry With Any Soap”’ 


La france 


TABLET AND POWDERED 
MAKES WASHING EASY 






TEST AT OUR EXPENSE 


Your grocer either has La France in both tablet and powder or will 
Write us direct, sending us your grocer’s name, 
and we willsend you free enough La France for next week’s washing. 


La France Mfg. Co., 113 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ful finish when Satina is added to 
the boiling starch. The iron ceases 
to stick, the smoothsurfacedelights 
the eye, and La France Bouquet, 
with which the tablet is perfumed, 
imparts an elusive fragrance that 
appeals to criticalwomen. Wewill 
mail you a free sample on receipt 
of your grocer’sname and address. 
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“No Question About It— 
Breakfast Will Be Ready On Time’’ 


She serves her family Armour’s Oats, steaming 
hot, delicious and satisfying! Breakfast is always 
easy to get when you know 


ARMOUR'S OATS 


Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 Minutes 


Put them on to cook when you start the coffee. They’ll 
both be done at the same time. And you’ll find that the 
wonderful oat flavor has not been impaired by 
long cooking. Once the exclusive advantages of 
Armour’s Oats become known, they’re naturally 
given a prominent place on the pantry shelf. 

Ask your grocer for them. 


ra Manufactured by 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY, Chicago 


Manufacturers of Armour’s Guaranteed 
Cereals —Qats, Corn Flakes, Pancake 
Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 


Boys and Girls—Send a 2-cent stamp with your 
mame and address for a cut-out train. You can 
have fots of fun with the Armour Cereal Line. 
Address Armour Grain Company, Chicago 











Adventures in Captivity 


But as Sarah grew stronger and larger, Lady 
became as thin as a string, and even a course of 
dieting could not restore her plumpness. It 
was clear that too much play with a husky lion 
cub was telling on her health, for Sarah never 
knew when to stop, and long after Lady had 
thrown herself exhausted into a corner of the 
cage, the lion baby would coax her to resume 
the fun, springing at her in mock fury, squat- 
ting at a short distance, her body wriggling 
rovocatively, and pushing the large, wooden 
pall. with which they played, up under the 
sleepy collie’s nose. Sometimes Lady, out of 
all patience with her energetic friend, would 
bark shortly and protestingly, or snap at 
Sarah’s eager nose. Then the tawny play- 
fellow would back away reluctantly, more than 
a little hurt by this rebuff, and would blink 
wonderingly from the far corner of the cage. 

One day Lady sickened, and Pudgy decided 
that she must be taken from the cage until 
she was well again and strong enough to 
compete with Sarah’s vigorous playtime 
moods. And on the same day a new animal 
man came on the lot. 

He was a thin, surly-looking man who had 
traveled with a circus and had taken care of the 
cages of the wild animals. He had no sympathy 
for them as Pudgy had. He used the double- 
pronged iron rod. to shove them about, and 
snarled at them almost in the same tone, it 
seemed to me, that they snarled at him. 
Pudgy was not yet in charge of the menagerie, 
so he-was powerless to curb the new man’s 
rough ways, but he used to shake his head some- 
times when he saw him driving the lionesses 
into the great central-cage for exercise. He 
pushed them remorselessly with the cruel, iron 
prongs and shouted at them when they crouched 
and snarled their fear and defiance. 

“Vou can treat a gentleman lion that way,” 
Pudgy told me once, “but with the ladies you 
must be more careful. He will prod Daisy once 
too often with that iron rod of his, and he will 
be dead before they can ever get to him.” 

“Tf he ever treats Sarah so,” I said tensely, 
“T hope you'll beat him!” 

Pudgy looked down contemplatively at the 
lion cub, half grown now, with a tawny coat 


that was rough and heavy, but still with ears | 
too big for her, and round, baby eyes with a | 


worried line between them. ‘Something tells 
me,” he said at last, “that Sarah could take 
care of herself.” 


ADY was taken from the wired enclosure 
where she had spent practically all her life. 
It was a sad day, and many sad days followed 
it. Lady’s health did not improve as Pudgy had 
hoped it would, for she spent her time going 
round and round the cage which enclosed her 
playfellow, smelling the wire netting and trying 
frantically to dig underneath. She yelped 
continually, breaking off sometimes into heart- 
broken little howls. Then, when she was tired 
with her futile efforts, she would stretch out 
by the cage, her long, slim nose pointed into 
the meshes, her plumy tail draped sorrowfully 
upon the ground like a flag at half-mast. And 
Sarah was equally distraught. Pudgy could 
hardly make her eat, and once she went for a 
whole day without touching food or water. She 
would follow Lady in her circuit of the cage, 
her ears cocked forward hopefully, the worried 
line deepened between her eyes. And when the 
collie gave up in despair, Sarah, too, would 
stretch herself out by the wires that separated 
her from her friend, so close against it that her 
tawny fur pressed through the meshes in little 
scallops and circles. They were most unhappy, 
and Pudgy and I were sorry for them. But 
it amused the Powers That Be, and annoyed 
the new animal man. He had no love for either 
the lion baby or the little collie lady. 

One day he made a mistake. I was spending 
the afternoon with Pudgy at the menagerie, 
and we were looking at the family of Russian 
wolves in the long cages at the north end of the 
ot. All at once we heard the new man’s voice, 
loud with a sharp threat, and immediately 
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Better than Baking 


Many a wise homekeeper finds that it is far easier, 
and far better, to stock the pantry shelf with a few 
varieties of National Biscuit Company products than 
to stand and bake for hours, with all the attendant 
uncertainties of baking day. 

These women know that every food occasion is 
improved by some N. B. C. table aid. They know 
also that no matter when or where a package is 
purchased or opened, the contents are fresh, attrac- 
tive to the eye, appealing to the palate, nourishing 
to the body. 

Keep the N. B.C. pantry shelf idea working in your 


none The many advantages will delight you. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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A Special Offer from 
America’s Most Distinguished Fashion Magazine 


8 months of 


Harper’s Bazar 
for $2.00 


HE most useful as well as the most beautiful fashion magazine pub- 
lished, Harper’s Bazar now makes you this offer which enabies 


you to enjoy it at a saving of half. 


Bought singly at 50c a copy, these eight issues would cost you $4.00. If 
you use the coupon below you can get them for $2.00. Here are the 


eight issues: 


March: Early Spring Fashions—all 
the new gowns, hats, wraps—everything! 
—from Paris and Fifth Avenue. 


April: Annual Spring Fashion 
Number—tThe important issue that set- 
tles every question of the new mode. 


May: Bride’s Number—New bridal 
gowns, veils, headdresses. Also advance 
news of summer fashions. 


June: Summer Fashions—Complete 

Ss. guidance for your summer ward- 

‘. robe. Also the smartest sports 
5 PR clothes. 


July: Travel Number — Everything 
that the smart woman will need on her 
travels or for motoring. 


August: Children’s Number—Fash- 
ions for children and grown-ups, too. 
First news of fall fashions. 


September: Forecast of Fall Fash- 
ions—The first indications of the new 
fall mode from Paris and New York. 


October: Annual Fall Fashion 
Number—At last, final and definite 
news about fashions for fall and winter. 
The important fall number. 


Ay The big advantage of this offer 


\ is that it brings you Harper’s Bazar throughout the important fashion 


N 


Harper’s Bazar 
119 West 40th St., 23% 
New York City N; 


_ 
Ihave decidedtotake “ 
advantage of your special “ 
offer. Enclosed find check (or 
bills) for $2.00 for which send me 
Harper's Bazar for eight months. 


\. seasons—spring, summer, fall—when this last-word news of fashions 
is most valuable to you. 


Novels—short stories—society 


Besides fashions, Harper's Bazar brings you novels and short 
stories by such writers as Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, 
Cosmo Hamilton. Also reports of what smart people are 

\_ doing and wearing in Paris, New York, Palm Beach, the 


(Canada, $2.75; Foreign, $3.50) N Riviera; the Stage, Art—many, many features. 
ilies 2 5 "TAKE advantage of this offer! Eight 
i caer th. months of Harper’s Bazar for half 
TS arc EZ a ‘. the regular price. How else could 
a Eta you get so much for so little? 
ee ke eee a GH 3-22», Won’t you use the coupon—today? 
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Adventures in Captivity 


after, a high-pitched yelp of pain. With th- 
cry came a snarl that bellowed out into a roar 
of fury, and there was an ominous rattling of 
wires as a heavy body hurled itself against 
them in a frenzy of hate and wrath. Pudgy 
and I ran toward the sounds, and as we came 
around the corner of the open-air arena where 
the jungle pictures were made, we saw Lady 
limping away from the enclosure, tail between 
her legs, and one foot held away from the 
ground. Sarah was racing round and round the 
cage, springing up against the stout meshes, 
the impact shaking the whole enclosure. Her 
eyes were no longer baby eyes; they were the 
amber eyes of the jungle lioness who feels the 
urge of the blood lust. They were savage with 
fury, her tawny fur stood up in bristles, and 
she roared, the full-throated cry of the lioness 
who has come to know her power. 

The new man was watching her scornfully, 
yet a little fearfully, we thought. The other 
lions in the cages across the lot began to pace 
fretfully and to roar in sympathy. 

“What did you do to Lady?” Pudgy de- 
manded, and I did not know his gentle voice 
could be so harsh. 

“The cursed dog is digging up all the ground 
around this cage,” the new man answered, 
sullenly defiant. “She wouldn’t get away, and 
I pushed her with my foot. The fool lion cub 
went crazy. You’d think I’d given her the boot.” 

“You kicked Lady,” Pudgy said again in 
that dangerously quiet tone. “I’m not much on 
carrying tales, but if yeu do it .again, you'll 
be looking for another job.” 

He paused, and regarded Sarah with under- 
standing eyes. {‘And I’d not go in this cage if 
I were you,” he added. 

The new man snorted. “Say, you can’t tell 
me anything about handling cats—why she’s 
nothing but a cub!” . 

Pudgy regarded him fixedly. “I’m thinking 
you'll find that she’s a lion baby who has 
grown up,”’*he answered gravely. 


"THERE was a company going out on two 

weeks’ location, and they wanted a dog with 
a trick of smiling. Pudgy recommended Lady. 
He would take no chances with the new man’s 
ill-humor, and he thought that away from the 
studio menagerie, she would become reconciled 
to the loss of Sarah’s companionship and get 


; well and strong again. So she was sent away, 


and the company made much of her. Her little 
wrinkly smile was so successful on the screen 
that had she been a human, she would have 
become a star at once. 

But Sarah sulked in her cage. And not even 
the friendly overtures of Pudgy could rouse her 
from her apathy of loneliness. She was still 
as docile as ever, and the men never took prod- 
ding irons when they went in to clean or to give 
her food, but her eyes were amber now, and 
sometimes she snarled, her whiskered lip 
curved upward, baring white fangs. ; 

The new man, following Pudgy’s warning 
perhaps, kept away from her cage. But always, 
when scenting his presence, even across the 
menagerie lot, she would become restless and 
pad softly to the wire meshes, staring at him 
unblinkingly. Her tail would twist into jerky 
undulations, and she would begin a measured, 
mechanical pacing that ceased only when he 
had left the lot. It almost seemed as if she 
thought him responsible for Lady’s disappear- 
ance and hated him the more. b 

Then, one day, it was decided that Sarah's 
training for pictures sheuld begin. First it 
was necessary that she become accustomed to 
her unknown kindred and that they become 
acquainted with her. So six of the oldest and 
most trustworthy lions were driven through 
the runway which led into the central cage by 
the arena. They came padding slowly, with 
that utter indifference which is characteristic 
of the tawny ones, the males with their great, 
shaggy manes framing their dignified faces, 
the females with soft movements of lithe mus- 
cles, ears that flicked backward ai a word, and 
with quick, hissing intakes of breath. 
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Two Warner's Rust-Proof 2 gy SER corset comfort is a result of perfect flex- 
Corsets, one for dress and one Re ee ’ = 4 
for ordinary wear, will last ibility and perfect fit. And if you wear a Warner’s Rust- 


th h th ti . ‘ . 
abla hE Proof you can have the utmost comfort without the slightest 


sacrifice of style. 


In a Warner’s Rust-Proof you can sit far back in the 
biggest chair, you can lounge in the most restful positions 
with perfect freedom, ease and naturalness. 


There are two reasons for the perfect comfort of Warner’s 
Rust-Proof. First, for every type of figure there is a 
Warner model particularly made to follow the lines of 
that figure—and this results in the perfect fit so necessary 
to comfort. Second, Warner designing and Warner boning 


YUlTeefr § result in extreme resilience and perfect flexibility. 
Every Warner’s Rust-Proof is guaranteed* absolutely 
tt t, break or tear. You can always keep it fresh and 
Lust-Proof not to rust, break or tear ou c ways keep it fresh anc 


dainty by washing it as frequently as you wish. Warner’s 


orsels va Rust-Proof stands today the most popular corset in America 


because it is outstanding in the six features of corset sat- 
aan isfaction—fit, style, durability, comfort, flexibility and 
ememoer: 


Warner’s Rust-Proof is economy. 
the guaranteed corset. Prices: $7.50, $2, $3 ae up to $10. 
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That’s what the Deltor saved on this one dress! 


economically, she thought, out 

of the material each pattern 
called for. And now to claim that the 
individual Deltor enclosed in her pat- 
tern envelope could save her money! 
Of course not! How could it? She 
was an expert! She had used patterns 
for yearsand with undoubted success! 

This time she planned to make a 
street dress. She bought the material 
her pattern called for and started to 
lay out her tissues on her two and a 
half yards of fabric. 

Quickly and surely she worked at 
first. But gradually she slackened. 
It just wouldn’t go. Somehow or 
other the pattern refused to fit into 
her length of material. 


Like most women who had been 
making their own clothes for years, she 
did not realize, until experience showed 
her, that her pattern now called for less 
material than it could, were it not for 
the Deltor, enclosed in the envelope. 
She did not know that the half yard 
which her pattern was seeminglyshort 
represented the money that the Deltor 
saved —$5.04 on this one dress. 

Then she consulted the Deltor. 
There she found a series of layout 
charts, photographic in their exactness, 
each one worked out for her size and 
one for each width of suitable material. 
With the Deltor You Use Less Material 

Than Ever Before 


SHE followed the Deltor, shifted the 
pieces of tissue. In ten minutes her 
pattern was laid. It fitted to the inch. 


Si had always cut her patterns 
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There was not one inch short! Then 
and there she learned the value of the 
Deltor. Then and there she learned 
the lesson that thousands of women 
who have always made their own 
clothes are learning—that no matter 
how skilled they are in laying out a 
pattern, no matter how little material 
they have used before, Butterick pat- 
terns, because of the Deltor, now call 


Each Individual 


DELTOR 


especially planned for the 


pattern it accompanies 


Saves You 50c to $10 
on materials 


I enables you to buy % to 1% 
¢ yards less material because of 
its individual layout chart. 
I guides you in putting your 
* garment together so that you 
attain the fit, drape and finish 
of an expert. 


gives you Paris’ own touch in 

* finish — those all important 
things upon which the success 
of your gown depends, 


BUTTERICK 
Style Leaders of the World 


IT 


for less material than any other pat- 
terns can—less than even Butterick 
patterns could— before the Deltor. 
The Deltor means money saved be- 
cause you buy % to 1% yards less 
material—a saving of 50c to $10 on 
every gown, suit or wrap you make. 


The Deltor Brings Paris’ Own Charm 


BESIDES showing you how to lay 
your pattern on 4% to 1% yards less 
than ever before, a saving of 50c to 
$10, always—the Deltor guides you 
to that air of Parisian smartness which 
has so long eluded even the most 
skilled needles. 

Through simple picture-and-word 
illustrations, the Deltor shows you 
just how to put your own dress to- 
gether. Every stitch, every step, the 
Parisian dressmaker would take is 
right before your eyes. You sew more 
quickly, more successfully than ever! 

And those little things upon which 
the fate of your gown depends—the 
new hem-line, sleeve or trimming— 
any whim which your dress embodies, 
1s explained in minute detail. Your 
dress—your most economical dress— 
is a creation of Paris! 


Whichever Style You Select Becomes 
Simple and Economical 


HUNDREDS and hundreds of this 
season’s fashions await you at the 
Butterick counter. Make your selec- 
tions, remembering that the Deltor 
simplifies the making of the most in- 
tricate garment and invariably saves 
you 50c to $10. 











Adventures in Captivity 


Pudgy stood in the center: of the cage, 
armed only with a light whip, and spoke 
gently to all of them, guiding them to their 

lestals without so much as raising his voice. 
= he closed the iron door behind him and 
entered the wire enclosure where Sarah 
drowsed in the sunshine. He went to her 
quietly and slipped a leather collar around her 
neck. To this he affixed a chain and led her 
unprotesting out into the open air and into the 
central cage. He unsnapped the chain and 
threw it outside the bars. A group of studio 
men watched curiously. It was always to them 
an entertaining spectacle when a new lion was 
let in with the others for the first time. Often 
there were fights. But Pudgy was there to 
prevent them. f 

Sarah stopped in startled wonderment as 
the iron door swung shut behind her, and 
sniffed curiously at the older lions on their 
pedestals, staring at them with wide, inquisi- 
tive, amber eyes. They stared back, sniffing 
too, and one of the females snarled and moved 
on her pedestal. 

“Keep your place, Bertha,” Pudgy said 
warningly, and she was quiet. 


SARAH pressed close to Pudgy’s side as a 

child might do in a crowd of strangers. She 
was plainly perplexed by all these tawny 
things whose scent was so familiar, yet who 
seemed so strange. Perhaps if she had known 
they were lions, she would have been afraid, 
thinking herself a collie dog and therefore at 
their mercy. Pudgy kept his hand on her head 
between her big, upstanding ears, and finally, 
when he sat down on a camp stool, shé lay 
down beside him, sniffing and raising her head 
in little, nervous jerks. Her tail made whisper- 
ing noises on the floor of the cage as it twitched 
to and fro. But the other lions did not move. 
They only sniffed and sometimes snarled. 
Peter, the oldest of them all, went to sleep 
without bothering his head further about the 
new arrival, and Daisy, too, dozed fitfully. 
Bertha stared resentfully, but did not leave 
her pedestal. 

“No excitement there,” said one of the men 
outside regretfully. “They’ll be used to her in 
a couple of sittings.” 

“Yes,” said Pudgy, “if some one will take 
my place, I’ll go to lunch.” 

It was the superintendent of the menagerie 
who came into the cage and sat down on the 
camp stool, and Pudgy, walking quietly, came 
out of the iron door and strode off across the 
lot to the cafeteria. But the superintendent, 
too, wanted lunch and he called to the new 
animal man to take his place, since he had 
just returned from eating. 

The barred door slammed and clicked. It 
closed behind the superintendent and locked 
inside the circular cage the new animal man. 
The older lions scarcely stirred at the sound of 
the closing door. But Sarah moved, rising to 
her feet with a single lithe movement. So 
silent was it that the new animal man did not 
know. Those looking on them from the out- 
side saw the lion baby crouch, heard a snarl 
that ended with a hissing spring. They saw 
a powerful body hurl forward in an arc of 
tawny fury, saw the stupid look of surprise on 
the animal man’s face as he half turned and 
was hurled to the floor of the cage by the crush- 
ing impact of the lion’s charge. Then some one 
shouted. There was a bedlam of hysterical 
voices, hands tugged vainly at the iron-barred 
door; men Tan aimlessly, hunting for prodding 
rods. Inside the cage the lions went mad. 
They leaped against the bars, careened against 
each other in a delirium of fear, snarled and 
struck as they passed, dashed past the pros- 
trate man who lay screaming and fending off 
with clenched but futile fists the tearing teeth 
of Sarah, the lion baby, who had found revenge. 

I saw as in a vague dream Pudgy’s white 
face, saw him make for the iron door of the 
cage. He carried a gun and a prodding rod. 
0 ig would have been death to have entered 
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No. 0360 


The Perfect End of a Busy Day 





—Royal Relaxation 


After a day of rushing—many hours under tension— the mind 
and body crave relaxation. Indeed, for recuperation—which 
means health—relaxation is necessary. As a matter of fact 
just 15 minutes of complete relaxation will restore the energy 
expended in a whole day of rushing. 


Just Push the Button 


The Royal Easy Chair encourages perfect relaxation. It is ““The World’s 
Easiest Easy Chair.’’ Pullout the exclusive disappearing Leg Rest. PUSH 
THE PUSH BUTTON, an exclusive Royal feature. Recline to a position 
of restful ease. Release the button and the back locks in that position. 
Every point of the body is supported. There is nostrain. Royal Relaxa- 
tion is complete. To change positions, merely PUSH THE BUTTON, 
and assume the position you desire. The back will follow you. Release 
the button and the back locks wherever it is. 

Many attractive modern and period designs. Oak or Mahogany. Uphol- 
stered in fine tapestries, genuine leathers, rich velours and also in fabri- 
cated leathers. Quality throughout. Fully guaranteed. Sold by furniture 
dealers everywhere. Go today and have ademonstration. Booklet sent free. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 





Special No. 31 No. 801-O Special No. 6 
peatemaale or walnut finish. Mahozany or walnut finish. Oak, mahogany or walnut finish. 
“Rand” or “Buckskin” imita- 


Rich tapestry with blue back- 
ground. 
cushion seat, 


Rest. 















Tapestry, velour, “Buckskin” 
imitation Spanish leather in 
blue, black or brown. De luxe 
Spring-Edge Seat. 


Equipped with loose 
isappearing Leg 


Showing Leg Rest extended. 





In using advertisements see page 4 





tion leather, tan, blue or black. 
De luxe Spring-Edge Seat. 
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WALL COVERING 





Styles for Every 


Room in the 


House 
Those who take pride 


in their homes know 
the importance of 
selecting harmonious 
wall coverings. 





An Atmosphere 


of Good Taste 


Homes are made pleasing and 
attractive by tasteful selec- 
tions and treatments of Sanitas 
Modern Wall Covering in 
thorough accord with the 
color scheme and spirit of 
the furnishings, the archi- 
tectural design of the rooms 
and the method of lighting. 


Sanitas is distinctive not only 
for its colorings, patterns and 
texture, but also for its adapt- 
ability to frescoing, stenciling, 
stippling, blending, and panel- 
ing. It is made,on cloth, 
machine-painted with durable 
oil colors, hangs just like 
wall-paper, does not crack, 
peel or fade and can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. 
Have your decorator show 
you the new Sanitas styles. 


Send for Samples and Booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 


PrRopvwcTS Co. 
820 BROADWAY, NEw YORE 
Dept. 7 


Adventures in Captivity 


Suddenly the animal man’s screams ceased. 
But it was not because death had taken him, 
For: Sarah had lifted her head and gazed 
fixediy for an instant. Then, with a single 
bound, she left the torn body of the man she 
hated, and was pressed against the bars of the 
cage, jostled by the bewildered lions as they 
circled the space with only the thought of es- 
cape in their frightened minds. She did not 
notice. For there, outside the cage, sniffing, 
wondering, and with daintily wagging tail, 
was Lady, plump and sleek, her brown eyes 
mirroring astonishment of all the commotion. 
Then her upper lip lifted in a delighted smile. 
She yelped feverishly. For she had caught 
sight of Sarah. The two smelled noses through 
the bars, Lady jumping about in a frenzy 
of delight and her plumy tail waving madly. 
Sarah was whining softly with a baby note we 
thought she had forgotten. 

So Pudgy opened the door of the runway, 
and the lions entered it gladly, padding swiftly 
back to the peace and quiet of their individual 
cages. Willing hands lifted the animal man 
from the floor and carried him, bruised and 
bleeding, to the hospital near by. 

Sarah did not even know he was gone. She 
was telling Lady, as well as she could, of her 
loneliness during the past weeks, of-her joy 


| at the return of her friend. 


Pudgy stood looking down at her, and there 


| was something of respectful wonder in his 


gaze. I wondered if he was thinking of the 


| third day of the moon. I was. 


The animal man lived, but stayed no longer 
at the studio menagerie. And it was due to 
Pudgy’s influence that Sarah and Lady were 
put together again in the wired enclosure. 
For Sarah had outgrown her sportive cubhood 
and was content to lie quietly stretched out 
in the sun with Lady curled up beside her. 

The lion baby is full grown now; her eyes 


| are the color of pale amber, and the worried 


| smile. 





line between them is gone. Her tawny coat 
is rich and thick; her paws are huge and padded. 
But still she is Lady’s devoted slave. She isa 
willing plow for the sleeping collie to sprawl 
upon; she allows Lady to have the sunniest 
corner of the cage. And the daughter of the 
gentle Lisette is not to be coaxed from the 
enclosure with flattering words or bribes of 
juicy meat. She will cock her ears, thump her 
tail in pleased acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment, and wrinkle back her lip in a deprecatory 
But from Sarah’s side she will not stir. 

People seeing the two together marvel at their 
friendship. Some of them make dire propheci:s 
that Sarah will one day take Lady for a 
meal. But they do not know of the promise of 
the third day, for humans have forgotten 
the ancient agreement. But the animals 
remember it, and Lady and Sarah will keep the 
covenant, 


The Malicious Moth 


(Continued from page 75) 


Persian or Arabian rug should be rolled up with 
paper on top and bottom and the ends 
wrapped so that moths will not have access to 
them. The wools in the foreign rugs have not 
been treated as have been our domestic rugs, 
and hence are more attractive to moths. They 
are taken care of abroad by brushing. 

In packing away silks, wrap them up sep- 
arately in paper and tie them securely. Never 
use anything on them, such as camphor and 
naphthalene, which might leave a grease spot. 

Many people have the erroneous idea that 
the campaign against moths need be carried 
on only in warm weather. Although one may 
not see quite so many adult moths flying about 
in the winter months, the larve are quite as 
destructive as they are in warm weather. The 
mother which is seen flying about with the 
first signs of spring must have been in the 
larva stage during the winter. It means, there- 
fore, an all-year-round struggle for the house- 
keeper. 
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Polisher. 









Beautify your woodwork 
and furniture with Old 
English Wax; bring out 
the beauty of the wood; 
protect the surface, 






How to Clean Your Floors 











Wax and polish all 
your floors with the 
Old English Waxer- 


It is as 


easy as running a 
carpet-sweeper. 





Old English Wax 


You are judged as a house- 
keeper largely by the appear- 
ance of your floors, woodwork, 
and furniture. With Old Eng- 
lish Wax it’s easy to keep them 
all spick and span, with that 
soft, velvety lustre which re- 
flects good taste. 

Once waxed, the finish lasts 
a lifetime, with an occasional 
“touching up” where most 
used. Waxed floors will not 
show heel-marks and scratches. 


The new, easy way 


Anyone who can run a car- 
pet-sweeper can both wax and 
polish floors with the Old Eng- 
lish Waxer-Polisher. It’s the 
new, easy way. 

Asoft cloth willdo. But the 


Waxer-Polisher is much easier 


Mail coupon for 
FREE book 





Old English Brighteneris an ideal clean- 
er for your floors—waxed, varnished or shellaced 
—and for your woodwork and furniture. It is 
the preparation that cleans perfectly without 
injuring the finish. It leaves a light film of 
wax that polishes beautifully, protects against 
wear, and makes the finish last twice as long. 
Keeps linoleum pliable and protects the sur- 
face. Old English Brightener contains no oil, 
So it will not collect dust, discolor the wood, 
or soil your rugs. 











Into this book we’ve condensed 
expert advice based on our ex- 
perience of more than a quarter of 
a century to help you in finishing 
— floors, woodwork, furniture, 
inoleum, etc. 

Get Old English products at 
your paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing or department store. 
Or write us direct. At least mail 
the coupon for the free book. 


Lifetime beauty 


for your floors, woodwork, and furniture 


The A. S. BOYLE CO., 1336 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


In using advertisements see page 4 






Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be #3 away with 
every Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. This newtime-and- 
labor-saving device both ap- 
plies the wax and polishes the 
floor. It’s a great improve- 
» ment because with it you can 
polish just as well as with a 
weighted brush and wax the 
floor besides, as easily as 
running a _carpet-sweeper. 
It lastsa lifetime. If your 
dealer can't supply. you, 
take advantage of our short- 
time offer. Just mail the 
coupon below. 





and quicker. It saves wax, too. 

Old English Wax costs about 
one-third of most other finishes. 
It contains a large proportion 
of hard, high-grade, imported 
wax. That’s why Old English 
goes farther and lasts longer. 


Wax just one floor 


Try it. See for yourself the 
permanent beauty that Old 
English Wax gives all your 
floors—whether they’re un- 
finished hardwood or softwood, 
varnished or shellaced—and 
your woodwork and furniture. 


For Dancing 


Sprinkle Old English Pow- 
dered Wax lightly over the 
floor—the feet of the dancers 
put on the polish. 


ys BOYLE 

@ COMPANY 

go? 1336 Dana Ave. 

¢ Cincinnati, O. 

4 O Send me your 

@ tree book on the care 
# of Floors, Woodwork, 


and Furniture. 


? ( Send me, all charges 
paid, an Old English Wazer- 

? Polisher—at the special time- 
limited price, $3.50 (Denver and 


4 West, $4.00), which I enclose. 
o 


rd pO 


¢ 
o  Address_ ae 
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AMAZING NEW EXPERIMENTS 


WITH YEAST just completed by one of - 


White rats chosen because they 
eat and thrive on the same 


‘kind of food as man 


‘ (ACTUAL feeding experiments of 

far reaching significance have 
recently been completed on yeast. 
The findings are of vital importance 
to yeast therapy and to the millions 
of men and women—1 out of every 
5 you meet—who are eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 


: One hundred and fifty white rats 
were fed meals of the same food 
value that any man or woman might 
eat. No element was missing except 
the water-soluble vitamin B. The 
rats, which were young and sleek to 
start with, at once began to lose 
weight and strength. 


When the loss in weight had pro- 
gressed to a definite point, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast was added to the white 
rats’ diet at the rate of .2 gram a day. 
The white rats ate the yeast greed- 
ily. Immediately they began to pick 
up and soon reached normal weight. 
They maintained normal growth 
from then on as long as they ate 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Identical feeding experiments were 
made witha number of yeast prepa- 
rations in tablet, capsule and other 
forms now on the market and also 
with a different kind of yeast from 
Fleischmann’s. 


In every case, instead of re- 
covering, the rats lost weight 
steadily until the dose was in- 
creased from .2 gram to.7 gram 
and upward to as many as two 
whole grams. In two cases sat- 
isfactory growth was never 


* 


Ideal health maintained on 
diet with Fleischmann’s Y east 
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America’s great Scientists 















Left: Diagram shows how Fleisch- 
mann’sYeast maintainedidealgrowth 
in white rats. 

Right: Diagram shows how tablet 
preparations failed. 













attained. The animals 





remained infantile in ap- 
pearance and in size. 









Findings on white rats 
hold good for human 
beings 


In scientific research white 
rats are always chosen for 
feeding experiments because 
they eat and thrive on the 
same kind of food as man. 
Just as a white rat cannot 
maintain normal vigor and 
health without the vitamin B, 
neither can a human being. 


Many of the meals that we 
eat every day lack this neces- 
Sary vitamin. The resultisa 
gradual lowering of health 
until the body loses its resistance and quick- 
ly becomes a prey to disease. Indigestion, 
chronic constipation, lack of energy, are the 
first and most important symptoms. 


Later in life this low- 
ered vitality shows in 
premature age and even 
death. Each year thou- 
sands of young men and 
women in America die 
unnecessarily of diseases 
that come normally only 
with old age. 


Fresh yeast is a food 










































Dotted lines A represent ideal growth 

1 and 2—low points reached on diet without vita- 

min B and where feeding with Fleischmann's 

Yeast (left chart) and tablet preparation (right chart) 
began.1-3 and 2-4 represent growthof white rats after being 
fed Fleischmann’s Yeast (left) andtablet preparation (right). 
Note how closely the Fleischmann’s Yeast line, 1-3, follows 
the ideal line and how tablet preparation, line 2-4, fails to 
follow ideal line. 


which supplies the vitamin we must have in 
order to preserve vigor and health. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast as a food is doing for people 
what medicine cannot do naturally or per- 
manently— keeping them vigorous, protect- 
ing them from unnecessary disease and pre- 
mature old age. 

Add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your regular 
diet. Eat 2 or 3 cakes daily before or between 
meals. Your grocer will deliver Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast fresh daily. 

Send for free booklet, ‘““The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet.” Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 403, 701 
Washington St., New York. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST is a food—not a medicine 
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The William and Mary serving console at the right is an orig- 
inal from which all the other pieces in the set were developed 


Furnishings and Decorations 


(Continued from page 51) 


England during the William and Mary period, 
but did not achieve wide popularity until 
Queen Anne succeeded to the throne in 1702. 
This form of support originated in Italy, was 
borrowed by France and later by the Nether- 
lands, and brought to England along with 
other Dutch importations in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. A comparison 
between the Queen Anne cabriole at the to 
of page 51, and the French version which 
dominated the Louis XV period (illustrated 
in the lesson on French Period Furnishing in 
Goop HovsEKEEPING for January) offers 
an illuminating commentary on the character 
of the two peoples. The one expresses to per- 
fection the sturdy, phlegmatic Dutch tempera- 
ment, devoid of subtlety, while the other em- 
bodies all the grace, refinement, and vivacious 
charm for which the French nation is renowned. 
Decoratively considered, the period upon 
which the name of Queen Anne has arbitrarily 
been bestowed neither began nor ended with 
that sovereign’s reign. The term is em- 
ployed by many authorities to designate the 
entire period from the return to England of 
Mary and her consort, through the reign of the 
first George and well into that of George II. 
At the top of page 51 are illustrated char- 
acteristic chairs of the Queen Anne period. 
The moderately high, somewhat narrow backs 
were curved to fit the human spine, and the 
usually solid splat down the center was a dis- 
tinguishing feature. The cabriole or bandy 
legs were variously ornamented, often with 
shell carvings on the knees, and terminated in 
Dutch feet. Chair seats tapered toward the 
back, had rounded corners, and were covered 
as a tule with needlework tapestry. The dis- 


appearance of underbracing, not only on chairs 
but on other articles of furniture as well, was 
a notable feature. 
favored woods in the William and Mary epoch, 
and walnut predominated during the early and 
middle portions of the reign of Anne, its fine 
texture and beautiful color lending themselves 
admirably to the smooth, sparingly-ornamented 
surfaces which replaced the ornate carvings of 
an earlier day. Mahogany was gradually 
coming into favor, but did not achieve as- 
cendancy until the Georgian era. Lacquer 
enjoyed a pronounced vogue during this 
period, and every sort of furniture was de- 
veloped in this finish, usually black with 
Chinoiserie. (Chinese) decoration in gold. 

The variety of furniture during this period 
was larger than ever before. Highboys and 
lowboys, secretaries and chests of drawers, 
were multiplied as the sands of the sea. Writ- 
ing desks and tables were produced in number- 
less convenient forms. The daybed also was 
extremely popular, and clocks and mirrors 
were both numerous and varied. 

None of the earlier types of English furniture 
is as well adapted for general use in the unpre- 
tentious modern home as that of the seven- 
teenth century. Its simplicity of design, 
together with the fact that it was inspired by 
ideals of domesticity and bodily ease, makes it 
“comfortable to live with,” as one authority 
has said, and the fact that it is comparatively 
free from ornamentation and requires far less 
hand labor than that of the periods when 
carving and marqueterie ran riot, renders it 
possible to secure modern reproductions of good 
workmanship at prices within reach of the 
average purse. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


If not, reread this lesson, in which you will find them answered. 
Then take pen and paper and write down the replies from memory. 


Pwo 


. Describe how Queen Anne and William and Mary chairs differed. 
State the difference between the French and Dutch cabriole leg. 
What was the underlying ideal of XVII-century furniture design? 

Mention several typical details of William and Mary furniture. 
Of what period is the furniture best suited to American homes? 
How did Tudor furniture differ from that of William and Mary? 





Oak and walnut were the | 


| 
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“Garry up with that 


coconut fudge !” 


Real home-made candy with all 
its buttery richness is made more 
tempting by using Baker’s fresh, 
ripe coconut. The coconut adds 
its own delicate flavor—a flavor 
that everybody knows and likes. 


Baker’s Coconut in cans is the 
only ready-to-use coconut in 
which the natural moisture is 
retained. All the wholesome 
goodness which Nature stores in 
the coconut—the goodness of 
the luxuriant, tropic sunshine— 
comes to you in the Baker can. 


Tue FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Recipe for Coconut Fudge 


Put two cups sugar, one-half square 
chocolate, one cup coconut milk or 
milk and pinch of salt in pan, boil un- 
til a small quantity, when dropped in 
cold water forms a soft ball. Just be- 
fore taking from fire add one table- 
spoon butter and one teaspoon vanilla. 
Remove from fire and beat until 
creamy. Add one can Baker’s Coco- 
nut—continue beating until thick, 
pour into buttered tin and cut into 
squares before it hardens. (If Baker’s 
Coconut in the blue can is used, thor- 
oughly press out the coconut milk). 


Three kinds: 


Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can, 

Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can, * 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 





coco OCONUT 


In using advertisemects see page 4 
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An Especially 
Good Dessert 


HEN you want a new 

and especially good des- 
sert, just open Cox’s book of 
gelatine recipes. You will be 
delighted with the countless 
number of inexpensive and 
appetizing dishes that you 
can prepare with Cox’s Gela- 
tine. Here is one: 


GRAPE FRUIT JELLY 
(Serves cight or nine people) 
envelopes Cox’s Gelatine 
cups (1 pint water) 
cup (% lb.) sugar 
cups (1% pints) grape- 
fruit juice and pulp 

% cup (1 gill) orange juice 


wo = Bw b& 


Pour water into saucepan, add 
Gelatine, sugar, grapefruit juice and 
pulp and orange juice; stir over fire 
until ingredients almost boil, then 
strain and cool before dividing into 
small wet molds. Turn out when 
Set. 


This jelly is delicious when served 
with whipped and sweetened cream 
or marshmallow whip. 

Cox’s Gelatine is pure, unflavored 
and unsweetened. You can use it 
in salads, soups and savories as well 
as desserts and jellies. If you have 
not already a copy of Cox’s Gelatine 
Recipes, we shall be glad to send 
you one, without charge. 


oe ’ 
OXS 
GELATINE 


COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York 
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| against your will, you still cared for me. 

| pitied me. 

| to condemn me unheard. You hoped there 

| was some mistake. 
sure.” 


out the words. 








| 
| 


| 


moment we left the Ryndam, I knew who it 


| was:had pushed Prince Rogovich overboard.” 


“Tf you knew,” she asked quietly, “why 
didn’t you have me arrested?” 

“Tt was none of my business.” 

“And yet, after you knew, you followed 
me to Seafold.” 

“The detective instinct.” 
“Morbid curiosity.” 

“No.” She said it wistfully. Her face 
softened. ‘You followed me because, even 
You 
You refused 


He spoke testily. 


You were chivalrous. 
You followed me to make 


“And you’ve made me sure.” He rapped 
“Since you insist on the truth, 
I came to Seafold hoping to find you innocent. 
If I had, I should have fought for you. Where- 
as—”” 

“Whereas?” she prompted nervously. 

“T found you’d done to me what you’ve done 
to every other man who ever befriended you— 
betrayed me and had me lured into an ambush 
where, for all I know, you’d given orders for 
me to be shot.” 

Her eyes filled. She stretched out her arms 
beseechingly. They fell hopelessly as he 
retreated from her. 

“Don’t misjudge me,” she implored. “I’m 
a woman who’s finished. A woman, as you 
reminded me, whose hours are numbered— 
my body and my life are forfeit. And yet 
I love you—the first man with whom I ever 
was in love, now when it’s too late. You 
don’t believe me; you’re thinking of the many 
others. Let it pass. I had to see you once 
more. I couldn’t come to you; you were sur- 
rounded by my enemies. To persuade you to 
come to me, I had to trick you. Until it was 
safe to visit you, I had to have you held by 
force. I compelled Anna to—” 

He made an impatient gesture. “Enough! 
I’m wondering to how many men you’ve made 
that, speech before. What are your plans? 
When I saw the ship, I hoped you had es- 
caped.” 

“Varensky was landing from the boat that 
had been sent to-take me off.” She was laying 
claim to some obscure nobility, making a final 
bid for his admiration. 

“The mist’s clearing,” he said bruskly. 
“Tn another half-hour you'll be visible for 
miles. If you’re seen here, you’ll be taken.” 

“T won't.” 

“You think not?” 


HE smiled languidly. It was her arch, mys- 

terious way of smiling that had first at- 
tracted him. ‘Why don’t you go?” she whis- 
pered in her hoarse, parched voice. “You 
loathe and despise me. You grudge me every 
moment we’re together. I’ve done what was 
right; I’m willing to pay the penalty. I’ve 
earned arest. I’m tired—you can’t guess how 
tired.” 

Now that she wanted him to go, he gazed at 
her with a new interest. What if it were true 
that by some tortuous process of reasoning she 
did actually believe she had done right? And 
what if it were true that she had intended him 
no harm, but had only attempted to win him 
by violence? The uneasy doubt took shape 
in his mind that he might have misjudged 
her. It would be a terrible memory to have, 
if she were wrongly executed—this gleaming 
morning, the larks singing, the blue-patched 
sky, the valiant sun, the rosy-tinted dew, and 
himself: fleeing from the forlornness of a wo- 
man! Every man’s hand was against her. 
She believed she had done right. 

He regarded her less coldly. She was per- 
fect as on the day when all Europe had gone 
wild over her. And this masterpiece of loveli- 
ness, which had been known as Santa Gorlof, 
was doomed to be destroyed! 


The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 69) 








“Go.” She stamped her foot hysterically, 
“You torture me.” j 

He faced her obstinately. “What are you 
proposing? You’ve some plan in mind. 
Madame Varensky called this ‘the road out. 
Is it still possible for you to take it?” 

“T know a shorter route.” 

“You're certain?” 

“Please leave me. You must leave me. 
I’m a woman who has nothing to offer. You're 
a man who has everything to lose.” 


He squared his lips. “TI don’t like the sound 
of this shorter route. I want to know more 
about it.” -* 


As he made a step toward her, she dodged 
and broke from him, dashing toward the cliff. 
On the very edge he caught her. She struggled 
dangerously, but he stumbled: back with her 
crushed against him. 

“You little fool!” 

She lay quiet, her face pressed against his 
cheek. Then she fell to sobbing. 

“What difference would it make? Why 
wouldn’t you let me do it?” 
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HY wouldn’t he? It was the question he 

himself was asking. He had done 
nothing humane in preventing her. He had 
merely spared his own feelings. 

“T didn’t let you do it—” He hesitated. 
Then he took the plunge. “ Because I intend 
to save you.” 

She stirred. She glanced up at him. As her 
eyes met his, their expression of woncer gave 
way to one of gratitude. She strove to reach 
his lips, but he restrained her. 

“Promise me you’ll live.” 

“Tf you'll help me.” 

How much she implied by “help me,” he did 
not stop to question. 

“We've no time to lose.” He spoke hur- 
riedly. ‘“Where’s the safest place of hiding?” 

“My old one. A hut—” 

“T know,” he interrupted. “T’ll go ahead to 
make sure the way is clear; you follow at a dis- 
tance. Keep me in sight. If I look back at 
you, take cover.” 

Without more ado, he turned away, retracing 
his steps to the camp. 

He attempted to walk jauntily, like a nature- 
lover who had risen early to enjoy the first 
freshness of the morning. Here and there he 
stooped to pluck a blackberry. He pulled a 
sprig of heather for his lapel. He flattered 
himself that, if he were being watched, his con- 
duct was artistically normal. 

For all his display of carelessness, he ad- 
vanced warily. There was nothing in the bil- 
lowy expanse of greenness that escaped him. 
Somewhere within a radius of four miles the 
Major was waiting to make his pounce. He 
might be crouched in the next patch of bracken. 
He might be lying behind the nearest mound. 

He reached the camp. It looked lonely asa 
graveyard. Rows of hutments, bleached to a 
bluish whiteness, gleamed in the morning sun- 
shine. The downs curled above it like an 
emerald wave on the point of breaking. | 

Passing along the bare avenue ofsilent 
dwellings he pushed open the door of Santa's 
place of refuge. Tiptoeing across the dusty 
floor, he knelt by the window, peering out. 

Seconds ticked into minutes. Ten minutes 
elapsed, twenty, half-an-hour. There was no 
sign of her. He strove to calm his fears. If 
she had been caught, it simplified matters. 
But such arguments failed to pacify him. 
He staged her arrest as though he had seen 
it happen. He had strolled straight through 
her pursuers’ ambush. They had let him pass. 
Directly she had appeared, they had risen out 
of the brushes. Twisting her arms behind her, 
they had snapped handcuffs on her slender 
wrists. She had struggled, sinking to the 
ground, faint with terror. They had jerked her 









Eat—and be healthy 


Eat andbe healthy! Afterall, that 
is the most important part of the 
eternal search for the right thing 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 


From the amazing array of foods 
offered the public today, it is not 
only difficult to choose wisely 
from the standpoint of variety in 
the daily menu, but there re- 
mains the important question of 
selecting from the standpoint of 
proper food values, purity and 
balance, to insure the health of 
every member of the family. 


For over 12 years Good House- 
keeping has been carefully and 
consistently studying this most 
perplexing problem through its 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health. Good Housekeeping has 
carefully examined and tested 
thousands of different kinds of 
food products and toilet prepara- 
tions, giving its endorsement in 
every case only to those products 
entirely free in every way from 
harmful, doubtful ingredients. 
Through its Department of Cook- 


ery, Good Housekeeping has for 
years experimented with prac- 
tical methods of cooking and has 
actually prepared thousands of 
recipes and various dishes. All 
of this particular work is done in 
the department devoted to cook- 
ery in Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, and its sole purpose is to 
render you a thorough and com- 
plete service. 


As a complement to the editorial 
pages and the services they rep- 
resent, the advertising pages are 


recommended. All food and 
toilet products advertised in 
Good Housekeeping have been 
approved by the Bureau. They 
have been tested and found: 
wholesome, pure, without in- 
jurious matter of any nature, 
and are guaranteed uncondi- 
tionally by us. 


You can’t afford to experiment 
with the food you eat and the 
toilet products you use. And 
you don’t have to. Good House- 
keeping does it for you. 


This is the seventh of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you" 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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HE magic of the paint brush is in keeping with the coming 
of Spring — if, on your porch furniture, you use one of the 
brilliant, transparent colors of ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish. 


That durable, marproof, waterproof 
finish which “‘61’’ Floor Varnish puts on 
floors is even more serviceable on all 
kinds of furniture and other woodwork. 
It will give you a combined wear resis- 
tance and water resistance, in every-day 
service, which can never be demonstrated 
by varnish tricks and stunts. 

“61”? Floor Varnish stains and var- 
nishes 1n one operation. The color 
and varnish have been so _ intimately 
combined that these beautiful woodstain 


shades flow on smoothly, without streaks, 
laps or brush marks. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, 
you may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 79 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 21 Court- 
wright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61,’’ and Names of Local Dealers. 
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The Vanishing Point 


to her feet, half carrying her, pushing her for- 
ward. 

He raged impotently. What brutes men 
were! Nothing that she had done to his sex 
was bad enough. He thrust the vision from 
him. Each time it returned. 
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THE door creaked. He leaped as if he had 
been shot. She pressed a finger to her lips. 
Coming close, so that he could feel the rise and 
fall of her bosom, 

“He’s here,” she whispered. 

“Who?” 

She was puzzled by his stupidity. Then, 
‘You know,” she murmured. “He saw me 
in the distance and started to run toward 
me. I dropped to my knees and circled, 
approaching the hut from the back.” 

“But he couldn’t have recognized you.” 

“He’s on my track.” 

“Alone?” 

“T saw no one else.” 

Hindwood’s forehead wrinkled as he reck- 
oned the cost. “If he comes alone, we can 
deal with him.” 

“You mean—?” 
sentence. 

He smiled sternly, thinking how far he had 
drifted from his moorings. “Scarcely. What 
made you ask?” 

“He’s my husband.” 
enigmatic. 

They held their breath. She was clinging to 
him. There had been no sound, nothing that 
could have warned them. Pushing her from 
him, he stole toward the window. Not fifty 
yards away, rigid like a hound at fault, stood 
the Major. Slowly, scarcely turning his head, 
he was running his eye along the double line of 
hutments. There was nothing in his expression 
that would tell what he had found. As though 
he sensed that he was watched, he started for- 
ward at a rambling pace. He tried no doors. 
He peered through no panes. His bearing was 
that of a mildly interested tourist who had 
stumbled on the camp by accident. He passed 
out of sight inoffensively, idly slashing at the 
grass. 

It was some time before either of them dared 
to whisper. Then Hindwood, freeing his 
shoulder from her weight, straightened himself 
and drew back. 

“He’s gone.” 

“To return,” she said tragically. 

“Tf he returns alone, what of it?” 

“He may catch me.” 

“That’s doesn’t follow. We may catch him 
instead.” 

Her eyes grew long and narrow like a cat’s. 
“What would we do with him?” she: asked 
softly. 

He regarded her warily. ‘He told me he 
loved you,” he said irrelevantly. 

“Love wouldn’t stand in his way—nothing 

personal, For what he holds to be right, he’d 
mutilate himself. He’d kill the thing he loved 
best.” She sank her voice. “We all would.” 
_ “All—” He paused and began again. “ With 
idealists like the Major, yourself, and Varensky, 
human relations don’t count. That was what 
you were trying to tell me, wasn’t it? To 
achieve individual ideals, you’d sacrifice your 
own and everybody’s happiness.” 

Her expression became wooden as an idol’s. 

“You'd sacrifice mine, for instance?” 

When she refused to answer, he made his in- 
quiry more intrusive. 

“My life, perhaps? No obligation of 
loyalty or gratitude would hinder your Be 
honest.” 

He recognized the struggle which his words 
had occasioned. Her sleepy look had vanished. 
She believed he was preparing to desert her. 
She was mustering the courage to invent a 
falsehood. Already her hands were lying. 

hey were wandering over him, patting and 
caressing. He clasped them in his own, hold- 


She did not finish her 


Her 


answer Was 


ing her at arm’s length. Her eyes met his; they 
grew steady and absorbed him. 

“Even though you were all I had, if your 
life caused suffering to children, I would kill 
you.” 

He laughed at her solemnity over having 
told the truth. 

“With you it’s children; with the Major it’s 
patriotism; with Varensky it’s freedom. With 
me it’s nothing. I follow no will-o’-the-wisp— 
which is lucky for you. You’re terribly tired; 
get some rest while you can. I’ll watch. See- 
ing that I’m no idealist, you can trust me.” 

She wrapped herself in her sable cloak 
and curled herself on the floor in the corner 
remotest from the window. When he judged 
she was sleeping, he stole to her side and stood 
gazing down. Her rags were hidden. Except 
for the weary disorder of her hair, she was 
almost the fashionable beauty of his Atlantic 
voyage. 

He looked closer. Fatigue had uncovered 
something hidden in her countenance, traces 
of lost girlhood. Her body seemed smaller, 
her features less decided. The mask of intrigue 
had fallen. He caught a glimpse of the slim, 
pathetic child whom the Major had discovered, 
swaying like lilac-bloom in the perfumed dusk 
of the Hindoo temple. 

She sighed and moved languidly. The robe 
fell back, revealing her hands. They were 
grazed and wounded. 

Pouring water on his handkerchief from the 
pitcher, he bathed them gently. Just as he 
finished, she opened her eyes. 

“You won’t leave me?” 

“You'll find me sitting here,”’ he assured her, 
“just like this when you waken.”’ 

Smiling faintly, she drowsed off obediently 
as a child. 
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CROSS the downs, like a fisherman drawing 

in his nets, the sun was setting. The hut 

was vague with dusk. Like the crescent of a 

young moon, Santa had wakened and was 
rising. 

“You promised to save me.” 

“T will if I can.” 

She knotted her hands in mental anguish. 
“You must. Any moment he may return. 
Have you thought of nothing?” 

Leaning across his shoulder, she lifted the 
ragged curtain, peering out at the fading land- 
scape; as she gazed, her face stiffened, and her 
eyes became fixed in a leaden stare. Not more 
than thirty yards distant, with his back toward 
them, the Major was standing. He had fol- 
lowed their trail still closer. 

“We can’t escape,” she panted. “He’ll be 
there all night, to-morrow, forever.” 

“We-can. Stop here and trust me.” 

Rising stealthily, leaving the door ajar be- 
hind him, he slipped out of the hut. In the 
twilight he halted, breathing in the sweet 
evening fragrance. Without further secrecy, 
he strode toward the Major. 

“Good evening. I’ve been expecting you.” 

At the first word the Major spun round, 
alertly on the defensive. 

“T have your prisoner,” he continued. “I 
found I had no taste for being added to her 
list of victims. I’ll be glad if you’ll take her 
off my hands. She’s in there.” He jerked his 
thumb across his shoulder. 

The Major eyed him fiercely. ‘How d’you 
mean, you were expecting me?” 

Hindwood laughed. “TI caught sight of you 
last night in Varenskys’ garden and this morn- 
ing on the downs. I didn’t let you know, 
because there were things I was anxious to 
investigate.” 

“For instance?” 

“The purpose of her game.” 

“And you’ve satisfied yourself?” 

“At the risk of my life—yes. When you 
warned me against being romantic, I thought 
you were merely jealous. Fortunately or un- 


your eyes 


basi light in the 
evening is such a 
comfort! Lights turned 
low with DIM-A-LITES 
soothe and _ tranquilize 
wonderfully. 


And don’t neglect to 
safeguard dark halls and 
dangerous stairways 
with DIM-A-LITES. 
The low glimmering 
that uses only a fraction 
of the full current, may 
save you from a serious 
accident. 


Then there’s the 
watch light in the front 
hall that warns off night 
prowlers. 

You really need from 
five to a dozen DIM- 
A-LITES. 
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because HomeMade 


ONE TASTE of your home-made 
cake-—or cookies, crullers, quick breads 
—made the Rumford-way, and never 
again will your family be content to 
eat dry, tasteless, unsatisfying bought 
things. 

Even the children know the differ- 
ence in goodness—the difference in 
health soon shows in rosier cheeksand 
brighter eyes, speaking volumes! 


There is good reason why home- 
made food 
wholesome. Your materials are fresh 
and pure—leavened with Rumford, 
the good things you bake are always 
light, moist, even-textured, easy to 
digest and made more wholesome 


with Rumford phosphates. 


Try a RUMFORD LAYER CAKE:—'4 
cup butter; 1/2 cups sugar; 8eggs;2 cups 
flour; 2 level teaspoons Rumford Baking 
Powder; % cup milk; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Cream butter and sugar. Add well beaten 
egg yolks. Add flour in which baking 
powder has been sifted. Add milk. Stir 
until smooth. Flavor and fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bakein 3 layers in 
quick oven and put together with boiled 
frosting. Sliced Cherries and marsh- 
mallows may be added to frosting 
between layers. Many other helpful 
suggestions are contained in our new 
book, ‘“‘The Rumford Modern Methods of 
Cooking’’—sent free. 


RUMFORD CO. Dept. 18 Providence, R. I. 
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| in the darkness. 


Which shall it be for your family? | 


fortunately, whichever way you like to put it, 
I now know that everything you told me was 
correct:” 

“Humph!” 

The Major twirled his moustaches thought- 
fully. In the last of the daylight he looked 
like a lean, white cat. 


His coolness began to wear on Hindwood’s ° 


nerves. “I suppose your men are hidden. 
Let’s make an end.” 

“T have no men.” The Major spoke slowly. 
“You forget that this woman is my wife. I 
wished to spare her as mu¢h as possible by 
making the arrest myself.”” His eyes narrowed 
shrewdly. ‘How did you manage to secure 
her?” 

“Luck. She had an accident. 
a story. She can’t get away. 
I’ve done my share.” 

As he turned to go, the older man stretched 
out a delaying hand. His iron discipline 
wavered. “It’s not a cheerful task. If you’ll 
be so good as to stay—”’ 

“Tf you feed like that—” 

“{ daren’t allow myself to feel. 
thing I owe my country.” 

As though afraid that he would weaken, the 
Major set out at a run across the turf. Out- 
side the hut he waited. As Hindwood caught 
up with him, he whispered: 

“Two men against one woman! 
soldier it isn’t gallant.” 

He was on the point of entering, when he felt 
himself flung violently forward. Hindwood’s 
arm was crooked about his throat, shutting off 
his breath. Bursting into the hut, he was 
hurled to the floor and found himself struggling 
He was being pressed down 
and down. A voice spoke, the accents of which 
a minute ago had been friendly. 

“Close the door. Get something to bind 
him. Anything that will hold. Tear strips off 
your dress.” 


It’s too long 
I’m through; 


It’s some- 


For an old 
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ig was over. The Major had been trussed and 

gagged. He had been handcuffed with his’ 
own manacles. His revolver had been removed 
and his pockets searched. He leaned propped 
against the wall like a jointed doll, his body 
making an exact right angle with his legs. The 
angry vigilance of his eyes was his only sign of 
life. There was no means of making a light, 
even if it had been safe to employ it. Now that 
the fight was ended, they sat staring into the 
gloom, anonymous as three shadows. 

It was Hindwood who broke the silence. 
Scrambling to his feet, he bent over the Major. 

“To be frank, now that I’ve got you, I don’t 
know what to do with you. If you’ll promise 
to keep quiet, I’ll remove the gag.” 

“No.” Santa had not stirred. In the dark- 
ness she was little more than a voice. “Let me 
speak while he’s forced to listen. Put him 
where I can see him.” 

Taking his prisoner by the shoulders, Hind- 
wood dragged him to the window... With a jerk 
he tore the ragged curtain from its nails. The 
downs were a sea of purple dusk. The moon 
hung like a lantern in an unruffled sky. Against 
the square of glass, the Major’s face showed 
hawk-like. 

“You've changed.’”’ She spoke softly. ‘‘Do 
you remember when last we parted? On the 
docks at Calcutta. It hurt. Since then we’ve 
both gone down the ladder. For both of us it 
was the end of goodness. I must have known 
it. I waved till long after you were out of 
sight; then I wept till my heart was shriveled 
up. How long I’ve waited to tell you what 
you’ve made me suffer! You made me feel 
that I’d never been your wife, only a half- 
caste plaything. But you’d put a white soul 
into my body. It was a greater wickedness 
than anything I have done. Now that I’m 
what you’ve made me, father of my dead child, 
you seek me out to be my judge.” 

Her hoarse voice died‘away. Like the protest 


The Vanishing Point 


of an uneasy conscience, the Major’s handcuffs 
clinked together. 

“You think that you’re just,” she began 
again. “You come of a race which admires 
justice. Ah, but justice is not kindness! Yoy 
knew what I was when you brought me from 
the temple—a wanton slave-girl. What had [ 
learned of righteousness? It wasn’t for my 
virtue that you bought me. It was for my 
pomegranate lips, my golden body, my little, 
caressing hands. Afterward, as an incentive to 
desire, it pleased you to bring the soul into my 
eyes. You made me long to be perfect. You 
seemed so strong and wise; I wanted to be like 
you. Without you I was afraid. You were my 
God. I felt brave when I touched you.” 

Her voice sank. “After the little one came, 
I was no longer frightened. He was so nearly 
white. He was yours and mine. My blood 
seemed cleansed. I saw the world through the 
innocence of his eyes. The evil of the East 
ceased to call to me. But when he was killed 
and you put me from you— Murderer of a 
woman’s faith,” she addressed the silent face, 
“the soul in me was dying.” 

She rocked in the shadows. “My crimes are 
yours, and you come to condemn me. You 
robbed me of everything but my body. My 
heart was famished; to feed it, I sold my beauty 
ata price. At first, for men’s money; then, for 
their honor; at last, for their lives.’ She had 
risen. “ You wonder why for their lives. They 
were men like you, outwardly just, who 
destroyed belief in goodness. Because of men 
like you women’s hearts are broken and 
children go naked.” 

Hindwood leaped to his feet, blocking her 
path. She leaned past him, staring down into 
the bandaged face. 

“Oh, husband without pity, god whom I 
worshipped, I burn in hell because of your 
justice.” 

Slipping to her knees, she came into the 
square of light. “Am I not beautiful? Is 
there another like me? Would it not have been 
happier to have been kind? See what you have 
spoiled.” 
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HERE was the rustling of footsteps in the 
grass outside. Letting in a flood of moon- 
light, the door was pushed gently open. 

“May we enter?” 

Without waiting for a reply, a man padded 
noiselessly across the threshold. By his 
peaked head and.the litheness of his body, 
Hindwood recognized him as Varensky. Be- 
hind him, with the mildness of attendant 
angels, Anna and the Little Grandmother fol- 
lowed. Just inside the room he halted. 

“What’s this?” 

The bound face in the square of window had 
riveted his attention. 

“Her husband.” 

“But why—?” 

Hindwood spoke again. 
take her to be hanged.” 

The pale face smiled contemptuously. 
“Hanging’s only a way of dying. Was that any 
reason for making him suffer?” 

Without further argument, taking command 
of the situation, he stepped quickly to the 
Major’s side. Stooping, he cut the bonds and 
removed the gag. : 

“You're free—free to go where you like and 
to get us all into trouble. We shall be here for 
at least an hour, so you’ll have time. I landed 
without permission in your England this morn- 
ing. That’s a cause for police interference. 
My name’s Ivan Varensky.” : 

The Major rose painfully, blinking at the 
lean, green-eyed stranger as though he had dis- 
covered in him a jester. “There are still the 
handcuffs,” he muttered. 

When the handcuffs had been knocked off, 
Varensky repeated, “ You’re free to go.’ aa 

The Major shook himself and resumed his 
strutting air, like a brave old rooster who had 





“He had come to 
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RICE’S Vanilla is more than pure, more than deli- 
cious, more than just the proper strength! It is the 
expert blending of all three! 

Only the pure flavor from the finest vanilla beans is 
used in making Price’s Vanilla. This flavor is aged in 
wood to bring out all its mellow richness. And when 
Price’s comes to you, it is a delicious, full-flavored 
vanilla of balanced just-right strength—neither weak 
nor too strong! 

Speci‘y “Price’s” to your grocer. Don’t take a substi- 
tute. Price’s has been the preferred flavoring extract 
for nearly seventy years. 

Write for our book of recipes, “Delicious Desserts 
and Candies.” It’s free. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 


“Experts in Flavor” 
Chicago, III. 


Look for 
Price’s 
Tropikid 
on the 
label. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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i es beautiful Sellers of today 
offers you a measure of conve- 
nience that is, to say the least, un- 
usual. 30 years have been concen- 
trated on the design and improve- 
ments which make this possible. 
To the right, a few of the newest 
Sellers developments are described. 
These are conveniences every wo 
man has wanted, which only 
Sellers provides. Without 
them we doubt if any woman 
can be fully satisfied. 
Yet, Sellers with all its im- 
provements, costs no more 
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G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY ’ ELWOOD, INDIANA 


SELLERS 
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©To make housekeeping an easier 


and happier task 


than any good cabinet. And it 
costs only about half the expense 
of building a cabinet into the 
kitchen. Besides, it has sanitary 
features that a built-in cabinet 
never has. 

At present reduced prices the 
Sellers is the greatest value of our 
history. Your local dealer will 
gladly arrange terms to suit 
your income. See him to 
day for a demonstration. In 
the meantime, write for a 
FREE copy of the Sellers 
Blue Book. 


(341) 


3 th 
Anniversary 


pHs is the 30th year of 

Sellers’ progress. It marks, 
we believe, the highest develop- 
ment yet attained in the kitchen 
cabinet. As proof of this we 
ask you to check over the 
features listed here. 


The Only S®utomatic Lowering Flour 
Bin—comes down level with the work table, 
Filled with ease, Saves heavy lifting and 
dangerous climbing. 

Extending Table Drawer Section—Found 
only on the Sellers—makes it possible to get 
into the big table drawer even when the work 
table is extended and covered with work 
things. 

SPutomatic Double Base Shelf Extender 
now a BOTH base shelves, and their 
contents, forward, 

Invisible and Dust-Proof Base,Tof under- 
neath the Porceliron Work Table. Keeps the 
lower cupboard free from dust and dirt that 
work in under the work table in most cabinets 

Silverware Drawer above rol} front. Plush 
lined. Convenient place for knives, forks and 
spoons in frequent use. 

S#nt-Proof Casters. Put a little common 
borax in the caster cup Then set the cabinet 
one-half inch from the wall and the ants will 
not bother you. 


@Y INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





WEW YORK.USA 


IMPORTANT 


By the number of conveniences 
the Sellers contains you might 
imagine it is too large for your 
kitchen. This is not so. The, 
largest Sellers requires no more 
floor space than your kitchen 
table. 
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The Vanishing Point 


all but had his neck wrung. “If it makes no 
ifference, I’ll stay.” 
avith his left eye shut and his head on one 
side, Varensky regarded him comically. “No 
difference! It may. You're a secret service 
agent; I’ma revolutionary. You uphold laws; 
I defy them. You're the servant of force; I 
hate every form of compulsion. What differ- 
ence it makes depends on yourself—whether 
you propose to stay as a spy or as a man of 


honor.” 
“As a sportsman who abides by the rules of 


the game.” 

Varensky shrugged his narrow shoulders. 
“As a sportsman who hunts women?” He 
turned tenderly to Santa. ‘“You’re famished. 
We'll cover up the window and make a light.” 

When candles which they had brought had 
been kindled and the meal spread, Santa and 
Hindwood sat down on the floor, facing each 
other. While they ate there was dead silence. 
Hindwood kept catching glimpses of her eyes. 
What was to be the end of her? Her expression 
was stunned. They both knew what this 
silence betokened: when the meal was over, her 
fate was to be decided. 

Varensky spoke without looking up. It was 
as though he were carrying on a conversation 
already started. ‘We can’t restore life, so 
what right have we to destroy it? To be 
merciful—that’s the only way.” 

His green eyes sought the Major’s. “We 
could have killed you to-night—but we didn’t. 
Have you wondered why? By letting you 
go, we’ve put ourselves in your power. To- 
morrow you can drag us all to jail. You’re a 
hard man. You exact an eye for an eye and a 
tooth fora tooth. You came here to-night to 
exact a life. If we had judged you by your own 
standards, we should have been justified in 
giving you no quarter. If we had, what good 
would it have done? You’d only have been 
dead. And if you’d managed to capture Santa, 
what good would that have done? To have 
had her executed wouldn’t have made her a 
better woman.” 

His tone became tender. ‘‘Santa’s been bad. 
She’s been treacherous and cruel: a faithless 
wife and a mcnace. Merely to punish her 
wouldn’t undo her evil. Only she can do that.” 

For the first time the Major spoke. ‘What 
are you driving at?” 

Varensky made no attempt to answer him. 
He seemed not to have heard. He sat cross- 
legged on the floor, folding and unfolding 
Santa’s fingers, while his grotesque shadow 
squatted on the wall behind him. 

“T wonder whether Santa’s husband ever 
saw a woman when she was dead. There’s no 
light in her eyes. She can’t say that she’s 
sorry. I st week I saw hundreds of them in the 
ditches about Kiev. They weren’t lovely. 
We mustn’t let our Santa become like that.” 

He turned to the Major with a slow smile. 
“Must we? You wouldn’t like to think of the 
woman you had loved—”’ 


HE Major took a step into the room and 
stood biting his lips, glooming down at 
Varensky. 

“You and I, sir, view our duty from hostile 
standpoints. I care for this woman infinitely 
more than you can ever care. But I care still 
more for my country. She’s betrayed it a score 
of times. Shall I, because I am her husband, 
stand by and allow her to betray it? Had I 
accomplished the purpose that brought me 
here to-night, my heart would have been 
broken. To have put handcuffs on her wrists 
and to have sworn away her life, do you think 
it would have cost me nothing? The very judge 
who sentenced her would have shunned me.” 

The Little Grandmother looked up. She 
spoke gruffly. “And what would have been the 
use of your suffering? Society would have been 
revenged. It would have washed its hands, like 
Pontius Pilate. It would have smiled smugly, 
believing she was wrong and it was right. It 
would have gone on its way, manufacturing 


more criminals like her. The old evils that made 
her what she was would have continued, while 
she—” She snapped her fingers furiously. 
“Like the women in the ditches about Kiev.” 

When the room had grown silent, Varensky 
covered the Major with his mocking stare. 

“You must excuse our Little Grandmother. 
She feels these things intensely. More than 
half her years have been spent in prison.” 

The Major pulled himself together. “She 
needs no excusing. What is it that you want 
of me?” 

10 


“ QANTA’S life. It’s of no use to you.” He 
smiled in the midst of his earnestness. 
The Major twitched irritably. ‘How can I 
give you what doesn’t belong to me? At every 
port in Europe the police are watching. For 
me to forgive her wouldn’t help. It isn’t 
against me that she’s offended; it’s against 
the laws of civilization.” 

“T know.” Varensky nodded soothingly. 
“You’re only one of the many agents of social 
vengeance. What I ought to have asked you 
was to give me the part of her life that does 
belong to you. She’s in your clutches. Let her 


escape. Keep silent and drop your pursuit.” 


“And if I do?” 

Varensky tucked his legs closer under him 
and bent forward. “Perhaps I could turn her 
into a saint.” A note of passionate pleading 
crept into his voice. “She loves children. It 
was how her wickedness started. She was 
blind and mistaken, and all her crimes were 
committed for children. A woman who loves 
children must be good. She’s done abominable 
things. She could become magnificent if she 
would do good with an equal violence.” 

The Major glanced at the subject of these 
prophecies, sitting in their midst, rebelliously 
silent. He said wearily: ‘Mere words! You 
offer me no proof!” 

The white face seemed to grow till it filled the 
room. The green eyes glowed like emeralds. 
They were uncanny and hypnotic. Language 
came ina torrent. “It isn’t her body—it’s her 
soul. If she were to die now, what would 
happen to her? I tried to save the soul of a 
nation. Let me do for Santa what I couldn’t 
do for Russia—prove that mercy restores 
where punishment destroys. There’s been too 
much killing. The world grows worse instead of 
better. It’s been going on for ages, this hang- 
ing and guillotining and bludgeoning. It’s 
reformed nothing. It’s the might is right of the 
jungle, the justice of apes and cavemen. 
Revenge, whether it’s carried out by tooth and 
claw or by law-courts and armies, never heals 
anything; it always leaves a bruise. The face 
of Europe is bruised beyond recovery by our 
last display of justice. Its fields are rotten 
with corpses. Shall we add one more to the 
many—a woman’s?” 

He paused, trembling like a leaf. When the 
Major only frowned, he sank back exhausted. 

“Tf you’d seen what I’ve seen—” His head 
sagged stupidly. “If you’d seen what I’ve 
seen—miles of men, all slaughtered, women 
dead of starvation, children hunting in packs 
like wolves. And all because there’s no mercy. 
If you’d seen, you couldn’t kill anything.” 

The candles ceased to gutter. Shadows 
huddled motionless. The very silence seemed 
accused. 

Hindwood rose. He could endure the ten- 
sion no longer. “I know nothing about her 
soul and not much about her guilt. All I know 
is that she’s a woman at the end of her tether 
who’s been handed one of the rawest of raw 
deals. That the world’s been hard on her 
won’t excuse her. We can’t alter the world 
overnight. If she’s caught, as she may be at 
any moment, it’ll be all up with her. I don’t 
care what she’s done or how much I lose by it, 
I’m not going to stand by and see her taken.” 

The Major swung round. “NoramI. But 
how to avoid it?” 

Hindwood showed his suspicion of this sud- 
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Sweet, Tender 


Lima Beans 


—a delicious flavor new to you unless 
you’ve tried California Seasides. 


‘THESE Lima Beans are tender, thin-skinned 

and have a tempting flavor peculiarly 
like the sweet richness of nuts. Grown on 
the California shores of the Pacific where 
sea-fogs favor them. 


_ The housewife will find in California Sea- 
sides a food of unbounding variety in the 
preparation of attractive noon-day and supper 
dishes. 


California Seaside Lima Beans furnish 
the protein of meat at one-half the cost. 
They nearly equal wheat in carbohydrate, 
too—supplying 1600 calories of energizing 
nutriment per pound. 


So always specify this brand in purchasing 
from your grocer,for they are the genuine 
California Lima Beans,—unlike other beans 
because of their delicious flavor and nutritious 
ingredients. 


Lima Bean Loaf 


1 cup dried lima beans, 144 cups bread crumbs, 
I cup milk, 1 egg, slightly beaten, salt, pepper, 
1 tablespoon fai or butterine. 

Wash and soak the beans over night or prepare 
without soaking. Cook until soft. Drain and rub 
through a coarse sieve. Add other ingredients, turn 
into a greased mold and bake in a moderate oven. 
Serve with white sauce or tomato sauce. Serves 
about five. 


12 Free Menus With Recipes 


Mail coupon below and we'll send you, free, 
12 ‘‘Meatless Menus’’ with complete, tested 
recipe for each bean dish. 


You can_be sure of getting genuine limas by 
asking for Seaside Lima Beans, large size or baby 
limas. Either size is equally good in any recipe. 
‘*Seaside”’ are the selected, thin-skinned, tender, nut- 
like beans—the finest limas grown. So don't say 
merely ‘“‘limas’’ when you order. 

Try tonight, just to learn how good they are. 
You'll serve them at least twice a week thereafter. 


“SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


- Always ask your retailer for 
“Seaside” Lima Beans. 


He'll gladly show you the large 
sack stamped ‘‘Seaside,” in which 
these beans are shipped to him. 


Some retailers can supply con- 
venient 2-lb. cartons labeled “Sea- 
side Lima Beans.”’ 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. M-t5 OxNARD, CALIFORNIA 
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California Lima Bean Growers Assn., 
Dept. M-i5 Oxnard, California. 


Please send me, without charge, the 12 
‘*Meatless Menus,” with complete tested recipe 
for each bean dish. 
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The Kiddies 
Love the 
Delicious 


Comet 


Uncoated 


Uncoated White 


Rice 


EE the youngsters smile 

when they see flaky, deli- 
cious Comet Rice coming to 
the table. It is the dish for 
every one from tiny tots to 
grandaddy. 


Comet Rice is whole 
grained—big grained—nu- 
tritious. Serve Rice for 
breakfast with sugar and 
cream, and for dinner with 
butter or gravy instead of 
the everlasting potatoes. 


Look for the Comet on the 
yellow package with the red 
band. 


COOK RICE RIGHT—the Comet Way 


HEAT 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in large 

saucepan. When boiling violently,add slowly 
I cup Comet Rice. Continue boiling 20 minutes 
—or until grains are soft. Drain in collander, 
set on back of stove until grains fall apart. 
not cover. 


Do 
That makes rice heavy and soggy. 


BROWN RICE—Doctors recommend WHOLE 
rice with the natural outside coating retained. 
Iry COMET NATURAL BROWN RICE 
Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 
Galveston and New York 
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The Vanishing Point 


den conversion. “Tell me,” he answered 
cautiously, “have you handed in any reports, I 
mean officially—about my knowledge of Santa?” 

“Beyond the fact that you crossed on the 
Same boat with her, you’ve not been men- 
tioned.” 

“And there’s no one in your service, besides 
yourself, who has the least idea of her where- 
abouts?” 

“No one.” 

“Then it can be managed.” 

He was dimly conscious of the pale expec- 
tancy of the faces lifted up to him. “Let me 
explain,” he said. ‘‘I’m neither humanitarian 
nor idealist. I have no fantastic hopes of 
turning sinners into saints. I’m head of a 
group of American financiers, and I’m in 
Europe to, employ its starving peoples. Don’t 
misunderstand me. The result of my mission 
may be philanthropic, but its purpose is to 
make a profit. Since the war Europe’s become 
a bargain-counter where everything’s exposed 
for sale—everything except food. I can supply 
food. With food I can purchase for a fraction 
of their value ra lroads, factories, labor. I tell 
you this so that you may not doubt me when I 
say that I have it in my power to protect her. 
Once out of England, no escaping criminal 
could find a safer place of refuge than in my 
company. I have influence with all govern- 
ments; with food I can stop revolution. None 
of them dares suspect me. I propose that I 
‘shall take Santa with me. I travel on 
| diplomatic passports; with me she’ll have no 
trouble in crossing frontiers.” 

The silence that greeted his offer lengthened. 
At a loss to account for it, he glanced from face 
to face. 

“Have I offended?” 

It was Santa who replied. Leaping up in 
their midst, tattered and disheveled, she 
threatened them like dogs whom she would 
beat aside. 

“Beasts!” A sob caught her breath. “Is it 
impossible even for you, who call yourselves my 
friends, to believe any good of me? I swear 
before heaven he has no love for me.” 





It 


ACK in London he lost no time in com- 
pleting arrangements for departure. Every 
boat that left for France without him lessened 
Santa’s chance of safety. And yet, though he 
worked frantically, cancelling appointments 
and clearing up correspondence, he couldn’t 
bring home to himself the reality of the situation. 
It seemed impossible to believe that he, Philip 
Hindwood, was in league with revolutionaries. 
That he was in league was proved to him when 
he set about procuring the passport and visés 
necessary for Santa to accompany him. By 
the time he obtained them, he had abused con- 
fidence and perjured himself beyond hope of 
pardon. They were made out in the name of 
“Edith Jones, spinster; American-born sub- 
ject; aged thirty years; confidential secretary 
to Philip Hindwood, whom she is accompany- 
ing.” All her permits were marked Spécial and 
Diplomatic. It wasn’t until the bustle was over 
and he was seated in the train for Dover, that 
the true proportions of his entanglement 
| dawned on him. 
| At Dover she was to meet him. That had 
| been the understanding. From then on, day 
|in, day out, he would never be without her. 
| No matter what strange country he traversed, 
| she would sit beside him, reminding him of his 
| complicity in her crimes. He would have to 
| talk with her, eat with her, pretend to consult 
| with her, just as if she were what he had 
claimed her to be—his confidential secretary. 
Would she have the sense to act discreetly? 
Would she expect him to make love to her? 
He glowered out of the window at the fleeting 
landscape. Any folly was possible to a woman 
with her record. 
What made him most furious was the easy 





way in which he had allowed her to twist him 7 
round her fingers. It was the wood of Vim | 
cennes all over again. He was going into dis 
ordered countries, where governments were — 
toppling and anarchy was rife. When she felt — 
herself beyond the reach of danger, what was 
to prevent her from getting rid of him? Russia 
if he got so far, was the kind of nightmare ijn 
which anything might happen. In Russia 
murder was one of the fine arts. He remembered 
Anna’s suspicion that Santa was a Bolshe.— 
vist agent. It added nothing to his comfort.» 
He had given way to idealism. It was the 
madness of a moment. It was listening to 
Varensky that had worked the mischief. 
Varensky had said something about idealism, 
What was it? That idealism was the vanishing. 
point—the last outpost between Man and 
Eternity. His words came back. 

“When you gaze up a rai'road track, there’ 
always a point in the infinite distance where, just 
before they vanish, the parallel rails seem to j 
If a train were ever to reach that point, 
would mean death. Life’s like that—a 
along which we travel on the parallel rails of 
possibility and desire. The lure of the idealist 
is to overtake the illusion, where possibility and 
desire seem to merge, and the safety of the 
journey ends.” ‘oe 

For him the safety of the journey had ended 
the moment it started. If Varensky had meant ~ 
anything by the vanishing point, he had meant 
that death is the unconscious goal of all ideal- 
ists. Hindwood shrugged his shoulders. It 
seemed highly probable when you took Santa ~ 
with you on your travels. 

The smell of the sea was in the air. ; 
were slowing down, grinding their way shoal 
the town of Dover to the docks. . 


E didn’t want to see her. He would make 
no effort to find her. She might have been 

prevented from joining him—perhaps arrested. 
After the train halted, he took his time. No 
one whom he recognized was on the platform. 
Directing a porter to attend to his baggage, 
he went quickly to the embarkation office to 
get his permit for going aboard. As he was 
entering, he felt his arm touched timidly, and 
turned. 

“T’m here.” 

“T see you are.” 

“Didn’t you expect me?” : 

He made an effort to act courteously. “OF 
course. There are formalities to be gone 
through. You’d better stick close to me. ~ 
Don’t attract attention. Let me do the talking.” 

They fell into line behind a queue of pa 
sengers, winding slowly toward a table where 
officials were receiving and inspecting pass- 
ports. He stood well in front of her, doing his 
best to hide her. When his turn came and the 
official held out his hand, he presented her pass 
port with his own perfunctorily. 

“Mine and my secretary’s.” : 

The official was on the point of returning 
them, when a stockily-built man leaned across 
his shoulder and whispered something. Both 
of them looked up, staring hard at Santa. 

“Which is Miss Jones?” the official asked. 

“This lady at my side.” 

“So you’re Miss Jones, 
citizen?” F 

Before she could reply, Hindwood had inter- 
posed. “I’ve already told you she’s Miss 
Jones. If you'll look, you’ll see that her pass- 
port’s marked Diplomatic as well as mine. 

The two men consulted together in lowered 
tones.. Then the passport was O.K.’dand 
restored. ‘ 

Picking it up, together with the embarkation 
permits, Hindwood strolled leisurely towards 
the gang-plank. Directly they were on board, 
he hurried Santa to her cabin and shut the 
door. > 
“You'll stay here till we sight France. [’m 
going to give no one else the opportunity for 
suspecting a likeness.” 


an American 


(To be continued) 








